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yee French conquest of Mexico may justly be termed the 
most extraordinary event of our day. It deserves the title, 
not because it is the most important, although it would be diffi- 
cult to indicate any other so pregnant with momentous possi- 
bilities ; not because it is the greatest, for there is little of grandeur 
in any sense surrounding it; but because it is the most entirely 
out of keeping with the character, spirit, and circumstances of 
the time which produced it. It is the prodigy, the monstrous 
birth of an age like ours. The civilized world seemed to have 
made up its mind resolutely, and once for all, to have no more 
wars of mere aggression, or conquest for the sake of conquest. 
_ Every one considered himself quite justified in believing that the 
volume of history which told of such deeds might be regarded 
as closed for ever. So far at least it was assumed that we had 
progressed on the road to peace, international harmony, and true 
civilization. ‘The doctrine of non-intervention, so long preached 
as a principle, had come at length to be regarded as a practical 
law. It seemed to be the settled policy of all nations pretending 
to be civilized that no foreign interference should be any longer 
allowed to dictate the destinies of independent States. Even 
Russia, Austria, and Spain had formally announced their deter- 
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mination to adhere to this principle. France of course had pro- 
claimed it loudest of all. Scarcely an Imperial address had been 
delivered, scarcely a Ministerial reply spoken, scarcely an official 
manifesto issued in France for years which did not reiterate 
and glorify the principle of non-intervention in that magniloquent 
and resonant style which has so much charm for the ears of French 
audiences. Suddenly a French expedition crossed the Atlantic. 
Proclaiming as usual the principle of non-intervention, it inter- 
vened in the most intimate affairs of a foreign and independent 
nation. Shouting that the Empire meant peace, it opened a 
bloodthirsty and aggressive war. Announcing that France had sent 
her soldiers to give security and happiness to the people of Mexico, 
it sacked Mexican towns and slaughtered heaps of Mexican 
soldiers. Trumpeting the mission of France to be the main- 
tenance of the rights of all independent nationalities, it destroyed 
by force of arms an independent Republic, and forced the Mexican 
people to accept as Provisional Governors the very men whom it 
had driven from its shores, and to accept them, too, as a preliminary 
condition to the founding of an Empire. Such a series of events 
may well awaken the wonder of an industrial, progressive, and 
rather prosaic age like ours. Unfortunately the world, although 
perhaps peaceably inclined, is certainly not peaceful, and attention 
has been drawn away from the progress of events in Mexico. 
Europe has her own wars and struggles of various kinds to engage 
her interest. When the Mexican expedition began, we were all 
looking out for a new series of events in the effort for Italian 
independence. Long before it had concluded, we were engaged 
in watching the course of the Polish struggle for liberty, and 
speculating upon our own possible share in directing and sus- 
taining it. Over-arching all these subjects of interest was the 
vast and portentous American War, covering Europe as well as 
the Transatlantic Continent with its shadow. The progress and 
consequence of the French expedition to Mexico might well 
appear insignificant, when compared with the events which more 
immediately challenged our attention. It was only the consum- 
mation of the work which at length startled Europe into con- 
sciousness. When it was found that a deed only titted for the 
sixteenth century had actually been accomplished in the nine’ 
teenth; when it was no longer doubtful that France had gone 
out in the broad daylight of our civilized age, and subjugated by 
force an independent foreign State, without even the formula of 
a declaration of war; when it was an acknowledged fact that the 
French Government had deliberately, and as the result of long 
and secret planning, done that which up to the last moment it 
had solemnly affirmed that it never could dream of doing; then 
Europe began to think that the events in Mexico were not 
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so unimportant after all. We are not anxious to mitigate the 
shock which stirred the minds of all thinking men when the news 
reached Europe that Marshal Forey had founded a Mexican 
Empire. On the contrary we desire to call attention to the fact, 
that the conquest of Mexico by Marshal Forey only differs from 
that which Hernando Cortes accomplished, because it wants all the 
elements of the romantic, the chivalrous, and the daring which 
made even the worst features of the Spanish soldier's invasion 
seem attractive and picturesque. We desire to show that the 
French intervention in Mexico was strictly and simply a war of 
aggression and conquest; that there is not the vaguest shadow 
of a pretext in moral or international law to justify it; and that 
it was in great measure accomplished under the shelter of the 
resolute and uncompromising protestations with which the French 
Government continued up to the very last moment to repudiate 
any intention of doing that which it had all along schemed, plotted, 
and determined to do. 

Of course there are three ways of criticising the Mexican expe- 
dition and its result. We may state, then, briefly the three issues: 
—First, Did the Mexican Government deserve its fate ? Second, Is 
the result likely to prove, on thewhole, a benefit to Mexico? And 
thirdly, Supposing even that these two questions were answered 
in the affirmative, would the conduct of France thereby stand jus- 
tified? To any man possessed of moral principle and calm judg- 
ment it can hardly be necessary to say that the defects of the 
Mexican Government and the prospect of establishing a better 
system do not furnish any justification, or even palliation, for 
the conduct of France in invading and subjugating the country. 
To acknowledge such a plea would be to admit the right of every 
powerful Sovereign to invade any weak country he pleases, pro- 
vided only that he thinks it is badly governed, and believes him- 
self capable of governing it better. To acknowledge such a plea 
would be practically to restore not merely the policy of Charle- 
magne, but the policy of Alaric and Attila. The great hope of 
our age was that it had utterly got over the notion of any such 
right, had outlived it, and seen it fairly consigned to the tomb of 
history. We desire, however, to show that the defects of the 
Mexican Government were not such as to afford ground for or 
even excuse a foreign invasion; that they were not defects which 
threatened in the remotest degree the existence or the tranquillity 
of any foreign country; that they were not put forward as pleas 
justifying an invasion ; and that there was no ground for regarding 
them either as peculiar to Mexico or likely to be permanent 
there. It is our object to make it clear that the French conquest 
of Mexico was the work of selfishness, ambition, and treachery 
throughout; and while acknowledging fully that even from so 
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great a wrong Mexico and the world in general may probably 
derive some direct and indirect advantage, to point out the serious 
consequences with which future years are threatened by the 
audacious reaction against all existing and recognised political 
principles of which the Emperor Napoleon and his Government 
have been guilty. 

There is the less need for scruple in describing and charac- 
terizing the nature of the policy pursued in Mexico, inasmuch 
as it is the work of the French Emperor and his Government 
exclusively. ‘The weakness of the French people for military 
glory, even though achieved in wars of mere aggression, is of 
course proverbial; but it is only justice to France to say that 
the Mexican war never obtained the slightest amount of popularity 
in the country. It was looked upon with coldness, indifference, 
dislike, or contempt. Even the glow of excitement which victory 
must always awaken in the hearts of a brave people did little to 
animate I’renchmen into exultation over the conquest of Mexico. 
Any one in a position to compare the state of French feeling in 
regard to the Mexican war with that which prevailed during the 
Crimean or the Italian campaign, oreven with that which was evident 
while there seemed a chance of intervention in favour of Poland, 
can have no doubt as to the little share which France, the nation, 
had in the fate of the ‘Transatlantic republic. It was the work of 
Imperial ambition; nay, there are those who say that Imperial 
ambition itself was but an instrument, and that the two proverbial 
agencies of immemorial mischief—the priest and the petticoat— 
are the true founders of the Empire of Mexico. We have, at all 
events, a decisive and strictly practical mode of ascertaining what 
Paris at least thought of the Mexican expedition. At the late 
elections, the men who carried all before them in Paris were those 
who had during the previous session been mainly conspicuous 
for their denunciation and exposure of its motives and its policy. 
In the session of 1861 and 1862, Jules Favre and his colleagues 
chiefly directed their opposition to the policy of the Government 
in Rome. During the session of 1863 their attacks were aimed 
against the Mexican expedition. lor this they were taunted, 
insulted, stigmatized by the talking Ministers and the ministerial 
prints. ‘They were branded as unpatriotic, as enemies of their 
country. ‘They were told that their words were the sole encou- 
ragement to Juarez and General Ortega. They were informed 
that printed copies of their unpatriotic speeches were being cir- 
culated in thousands through the camps of the enemies of Trance. 
All this of course was deliberately designed to rouse the national 
and partisan passions of the French people against the men who 
thus strove to enfeeble the arm of France in Mexico, France 
replied through Paris, by returning these very men as representa- 
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tives: returning them by enormous and overwhelming majorities, 
amid a perfect outburst of national enthusiasm. In the face of 
such a fact it would be hopeless to contend that the Mexican 
expedition is popular in France. 

[t will only be necessary to glance very rapidly at the condition 
of things in Mexico which invited and justified the joint inter- 
vention of Spain, France, and England. No one can question the 
fact that Mexico was in « deplorable and disorganized state. The 
Constitutional Government of Benito Juarez was in power, so 
far as any government could be said at that moment to hold 
power. ‘The reactionary or Church party still struggled perse- 
veringly to regain the supremacy, under the leadership of such 
men as Marquez and Mejia, then described by the ministers of 
ul the foreign powers as infamous and bloodthirsty miscreants, 
but the protegés, allies, and accomplices of the Emperor of the 
Krench. <A sort of guerilla warfare of the most sanguinary kind 
was carried on. ‘I'wo of the most potent and remorseless impulses 
animated the Church party—hostility of race and hostility of 
religious feeling. Juarez, as an Indian, was hated by those who 
belonged to the dregs of Spanish society and those of mixed 
blood who chose to think themselves the high castes of Mexico. 
The country was literally exhausted by successive revolutions. 
In forty years it had passed through thirty-six different forms of 
government, and had had over seventy presidents. ‘The national 
resources were heavily encumbered by debts to British and French 
subjects as well as to others. ‘Che government of Juarez was unable 
all at once to restore anything like order. Probably it might have 
done more than it did; probably it lacked sincere desire to deal 
fairly with foreign claims ; certainly it lacked energy and spirit. 
Still there is much to be said in its favour. ‘The American repre- 
sentative in Mexico thus wrote in June, IS6L: ‘ Progress has 
been made. The signs of regeneration, though few, are still 
visible. Had the present liberal party enough of money at com- 
mand to pay an army of ten thousand men, | am satisfied it could 
suppress the present opposition, restore order, and preserve in- 
ternal peace.” The British Chargé d’Affaires, Mr. Mathew, wrote 
to his Government on May 12th of the same year: “ However 
faulty and weak the present Government may be, they who wit- 
nessed the murders, the acts of atrocity and plunder, almost of 
daily occurrence under the government of General Miramon and 
his counsellors, Senor Diaz and General Marquez, cannot but 
appreciate the existence of law and justice. Foreigners, espe- 
cially, who suffered so heavily under that arbitrary rule, and by the 
hatred and intolerance towards them which are a dogma of the 
Church party in Mexico, cannot but make a broad distinction 
between the past and the present.” So exhausted were the national 
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funds that a Government mission to Paris was, Mr. Mathew states, 
long delayed by the difficulty of procuring the small sum of 
money necessary for the journey. “I do not believe it possible,” 
writes Mr. Mathew, “that the Church party, or that the former 
reign of intolerance and gross superstition can ever be restored to 
power ; so far, at least, has been secured by the result of the last 
civil war—the first contest for principles, it may be remarked, in 
this Republic.” Mr. Mathew had not counted upon the possi- 
bility of a French Expedition to restore the Church party, aided 
by the person whom he describes as “the infamous Marquez,’ 
and who was even then pursuing “his course of murder and 
rapine.” We must also note the following sentence from Mr. 
Mathew’s despatch: “The Mexican Government has been ac- 
cused, and not without some reason, of having frittered away the 
Church property recently nationalized ; but it must be remem- 
bered that while forced contributions, plunder, and immense 
supplies from the Church and its supporters, have enabled 
Generals Zuloaga and Miramon to sustain the civil war for three 
years, the Constitutional Government abstained from such acts, 
and have the sole robbery of the conducta at Lagos, towards the 
close of the war, to answer for.” Now it is to this condition of 
things that we invite the attention of our readers. Whatever were 
the defects of the Juarez Government, it was the only promising 
Government which had made its appearance for years; it was the 
only one which seemed likely to be guided by liberal and consti- 
tutional principles, and it had succeeded in overthrowing one of 
the most despicable, disgraceful, and sanguinary systems which 
ever debased and exhausted a country. It was suffering from the 
most utter poverty, and striving to make head against a countless 
variety of difficulties. It was entitled to expect from liberal 
powers if not assistance, at least indulgence—if not indulgence, at 
least fair dealing. But just at this moment it was suddenly and 
sharply brought to book by England, France, and Spain, and 
challenged, under pain of instant war, to pay up the debts and 
make reparation for the crimes of its predecessors—of the prede- 
cessor especially whom it had expelled from power. 

Let us illustrate the actual position of the Juarez Government 
by a supposititious case which will be intelligible to all readers. 
Suppose wnat the Bourbon Government of Naples had been run- 
ning a long score with Great Britain for debts due to British 
subjects under national guarantees, and for outrages upon other 
British subjects which the Neapolitan Government was bound to 
redress, but did not. Suppose effort after effort had been made 
at arrangement of the claims by any kind of amicable compro- 
mise ; that conventions had been made and never kept, promises 
given which were immediately broken. Just when the British 
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Government found its patience utterly exhausted, there came the 
Garibaldian revolution, which drove out the Bourbons and placed 
Victor Emmanuel on their throne. Suppose, further, that the 
new King, instead of having a powerful army of his own and 
large resources, succeeded to a bankrupt State, with scarcely a 
regiment of decent organization. What would be his position’ 
if suddenly called upon by England to pay up, under penalty of 
instant war, all the debts, and make compensation for all the 
outrages of the predecessors whom he had expelled? Such was 
exactly the position of the Juarez Government in Mexico about 
the middle of 1861. For although British subjects suffered out- 
rage during Juarez’s rule at that very time, yet it must be always 
borne in mind that, with scarcely any exception, the wrongs to 
redress which the intervention took place were committed by his 
predecessors. Some of the outrages of the former class, too, were 
perpetrated by Marquez and his followers, whom Ortega the 
Juarez General was striving to crush or capture. At the same 
ume it is, of course, neither necessary nor possible to conceal the 
fact that society was terribly disorganized, that robberies and 
crimes of violence were of frequent commission, and were allowed 
to escape too often unpunished, and that in such instances as the 
murder of Mr. Beale, an Englishman, and the shot fired (during 
the excitement of a popular rejoicing) at the French Minister, 
the Mexican Government does not appear to have taken any 
prompt steps to bring the offenders to justice. Perhaps in some 
of these instances the fact that diplomatic relations had been 
previously broken off by France and England had something to 
do with the carelessness and negligence of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Juarez, perhaps, consoled himself with a reflection like 
that contained in the vulgar old proverb which declares it as con- 
venient to be hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. It must be 
owned, too, that whatever may be the usage of international law, 
it is not easy clearly to define the precise degree of responsibility 
which should be visited upon the Government of a disorganized 
country for the crimes of individual subjects. 

But we must not be understood as blaming the course which 
the British Government pursued in endeavouring to enforce the 
payment of just obligetions and to exact reparation for serious 
wrongs. On the contrary, we entirely approve of it. No one can 
read the diplomatic documents without being struck by the calm- 
ness, good temper, moderation, and scrupulous respect for the na- 
tional rights of Mexico which characterize the despatches of Earl 
Russell. The British Government, as Earl Russell explained, 
has not usually interfered on behalf of those of its subjects who 
choose to lend money to foreign governments; but the Govern- 
ment of Juarez, while temporarily established at Vera Cruz, had 
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concluded an arrangement making over a certain proportion of 
the customs receipts to British bondholders and the holders of 
what were called the Convention bonds. This fact unquestion- 
ably raised the transaction to the rank of an international obliga- 
tion which our Government was fairly entitled to enforce. In 
‘regard to the famous robbery of the funds deposited for security 
at the house of the British legation, the English Government 
could not be expected to admit the plea that that robbery was 
committed by the predecessors of Juarez. As we have said, nearly 
all the subjects of complaint were furnished by Juarez’s prede- 
cessors. But although this fact constituted a fair plea for indul- 
gence, it would form no ground on which to claim remission. 
The party which succeeds to the advantages of rule succeeds also 
to its debts and drawbacks. Great Britain was of course bound 
to deal in such cases exactly as if one Government had always 
ruled over Mexico. Moreover, it had been the constant habit 
of Mexican administrations to endeavour to evade obligations by 
pleading that not they but their predecessors had incurred them. 
We, therefore, hold that England had a strict right to enforce her 
claims. But in pleading for Juarez the fact that he was called to 
account for the wrong-doings of his predecessors, we argue not 
that he should be allowed to evade all responsibility, but that the 
forcible suppression of his Government, and the subjugation of 
his country by a foreign power, because the government he sct 
aside had left debts unpaid and wrongs unrepaired, can only be 
considered as a crime against Mexico and an outrage against 
civilization. itis because we approve of the conduct of Great 
Britain that we denounce the conduct of France. 

In an evil hour for itself, the Mexican Government took a step 
which seemed as if designed to impress on European claimants 
the idea that deliberate bad faith was to be its system, and that 
nothing but sheer force could exact fair dealing. It is known to 
our readers that Mexico had entered into arrangements from time 
to time to pay off her debts,—the British Bondholders’ debt, the 
Spanish Convention, the Anglo-Spanish Convention, the French 
Convention, the American Claims, &c. &e.—by hypothecating her 
revenues, chiefly the tobacco duties, and appropriating a per- 
centage of the Customs duties. ‘The result of these arrange- 
ments came practically to very little. But in July, 1861, the 
Mexican Government and Congress adopted a resolution and 
issued a decree, taking the whole product of the revenues into 
their own hands and suspending all payments assigned to foreign 
claimants by the British, French, and Spanish Conventions. It 
was this step which led to a decisive rupture. The French 
Minister, M. de Saligny, broke off diplomatic intercourse with the 
Juarez Government at once. Sir Charles Wyke, our representa- 
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tive, entered into a correspondence in which he severely stigma- 
tized the act of bad faith, and declared that Congress had made 
a free gift of other people’s property to the Government of the 
Republic. ‘The Mexican Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that 
the Government was driven on by dire necessity; that if it paid 
foreign debts it could not meet the current expenses required to 
maintain order ; that postponing a payment was not refusing to 
pay; that delay was not robbery. ‘There is something ludicrous 
and yet pitiful in the language of the Mexican Minister. ‘The 
Government, he pleaded, had tried every expedient before laying 
hands on the money destined for foreign payments. Listen, ye 
easy-going European statesmen, to the following account of the 
extraordinary expedients to which an embarrassed Mexican 
Government may be driven, and to the astonishing evidence of a 
debtor's integrity and good faith contained in the following 
sentence: “So great, indeed,” says the Mexican Minister, “ was 
their respect for these funds, that they preferred to sacrifice their 
obligations to Mexicans, to trample under foot the most cherished 
principles of their country, nay, even, to imprison persons of the 
highest respectability in order to obtain resources from the sums 
paid for their release, rather than touch a cent of the assignments 
destined for the diplomatic convention and the London debt.” 
Implacable creditors, what would ye more? ‘This excellent Go- 
vernment had had recourse to what its Minister frankly acknow- 
ledges to be “a hateful expedient,” and yet you are not satisfied ! 
Sir Charles Wyke argued the question admirably as a moral philo- 
sopher. “A starving man,” he wrote, “ may justify i in his own 
eyes the fact of his stealing a loaf, on the ground that imperious 
necessity impelled him thereto; but such an argument cannot, in 
a moral point of view, justify his violation of the law, which 
remains as positive apart from all sentimentality as if the crime 
had not had an excuse. If he was actually starving, he should 
first have asked the baker to assuage his hunger.” But the 
Mexican Minister has his not ineffective reply. He entirely 
demurs to the illustration of the starving man and the baker. 
“Tf,” he observes, “one had to employ a simile to qualify the 
conduct of Government, it would be rather that of a father over- 
whelmed with debts, who, with only a small sum at his disposai, 
scarcely sufficient to maintain his children, employed it in the 
purchase of bread instead of the payment of his bills.” And he 
thus makes a touching appeal to Sir Charles Wyke's personal 
feelings: “ Were her Britannic Majesty's representative a member 
of the family, would his Excellency be eager to qualify his father's 
conduct by the name of spoliation?” Need we say that Sir 
Charles declined giving a specific answer to so embarrassing and 
personal a question ? 
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In truth, the Mexican Government was dreadfully hard up. 
It was as embarrassed as Turkey would often have been but for 
British protection and support. It owed money which it could 
not pay at the time: as many other States do likewise. No 
doubt it would, if it could, have dropped payment altogether, 
even as Greece did. But we have no doubt that a little stern 
pressure to prove that we were in earnest, and then a little time, 
would have brought round a settlement. Had Mexico had only 
England to deal with, the matter would probably have been 
settled. Sir Charles Wyke acted throughout with the utmost 
consideration, but at the same time with a just and becoming 
decisiveness. ‘The American Minister, Mr. Corwer, bears testi- 
mony more than once to Sir Charles Wyke’s admirable deport- 
ment, his determination, and at the same time his readiness to 
allow every fair chance to embarrassed Mexico. All this time, 
too, he was being goaded along by English merchants, and others 
resident in Mexico, who, anxious to have their money, and rather 
vague in their political notions, were sending him addresses, in 
which they urged that mere repayment of debts ought by no 
means to satisfy the honour of England. They did not clearly 
explain what terrible satisfaction they would exact, and Sir 
Charles drily evaded their demand by assuring them (he must 
have siniled as he penned the sentence), that he did not mean to 
ask for mere repayment, but would require interest on the money 
as well. Stock Exchange deputations were addressing Karl Rus- 
sellin London, and were receiving rather impatiently his firm and 
statesmanlike assurances that England, while protecting the rights 
of her subjects, could not possibly interfere in the internal affairs 
of a foreign nation for the mere sake of collecting the debts of 
Englishmen. Nothing could be more honourable, dignified, high 
principled, all through, than the conduct of the British Govern- 
ment. “Earl Russell saw his way and his duty with perfect clear- 
ness. English merchants and stockbrokers are not expected to 
concern themselves about international law and _ political conse- 
quences. And no doubt it seemed to many of them fair enough 
that if Mexico owed money, and could not or would not pay, the 
creditors should just step in and divide the bankrupt territory 
among themselves. But Earl Russell kept strictly to the clear 
path of statesmanlike duty and honour. He acknowledged that 
under the circumstances the English Government was called on 
to enforce the payment of the British debts, or some arrangement 
which would secure it; and he readily undertook that if force 
became necessary force should be employed to that extent. But 
not a step further would England go. She would co-operate in 
seizing Mexican custom-houses, and paying herself. But she 
would have nothing to do with upsetting Mexican Governments 
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or imposing any European system on the Mexican people. In- 
deed, even after diplomatic relations had been broken off, the 
English Government held out indirectly new chances of arrange- 
ment. A new “Convention” was proposed, and taken up by the 
Mexican Government; but rejected by a large majority of the 
Congress. ‘hen an ultimatum on the part of Great Britain 
became absolutely necessary. 

Very different was the conduct of France. Her demeanour 
seemed inexplicable then: it is perfectly intelligible now. Theclaims 
of France were trifling when compared with those of England. 
They did not arise in precisely the same way. Bonds issued by 
the Zuloaga and Miramon Governments had been sold to French 
subjects—it is said for sums varying from one-half per cent. to 
four or five per cent.; and were claimed as a debt of the Republic 
to be paid in full, although issued at a period when the Liberal 
Government was in existence, and was contending against the 
self-constituted dictatorship we have named. We do not go into 
the history of the Jecker loan—a stockjobbing transaction con- 
cluded between a person who was not a French subject and the 
soi-disant government of Mexico. We do not care to dwell upon 
the fact that, even while France was acknowledging Miramon as 
President of Mexico, Juarez was being held responsible for the 
debts of the State. It is not our object here to discuss the merits 
of the French claims. Let us suppose that they were founded 
on justice, and calculated with the utmost fairness ; that Jules 
Favre and his supporters cruelly misrepresented them in the 
French Corps Legislatif; that the world has been entirely mis- 
taken with regard to the nature of the Jecker loan transactions. 
For the present we should be content to assume that England 
and France started on equal terms as regarded the nature of their 
claims, although not as regarded the extent. But France, from 
the beginning, set herself against any accommodation. She de- 
murred altogether to the proposal (afterwards rejected by the 
United States Senate), that the United States should undertake 
to pay the interest on the debt, receiving certain securities from 
Mexico—a sort of arrangement certainly not novel in such trans- 
actions, and which the English Government was not unwilling 
to consider had it been brought forward by America. She de- 
murred at first to the offer being made to the United States to 
take a part in the Allied expedition, seeing obvious reasons, no 
doubt, which made any American hand in the transaction pecu- 
liarly objectionable. The offer, it will be remembered, was never- 
theless made to the United States, and declined on the ground 
that the Federal Government thought it right to pursue its 
ancient policy of declining alliance with European powers. France 
was determined that under no circumstances should any compro- 
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mise or accommodation of any sort take place. ‘The grand object 
was to get into motion an expedition of some kind. Once in 
Mexico, the rest would follow. Because it is now perfectly 
clear and indisputable that the whole of the Mexican plot was 
arranged by France before ever the negotiations for a convention 
between England, France, and Spain had been formally opened. 
Before the Convention was signed, the Crown of a prospective 
Mexican monarchy had been tendered to the Archduke Ferdinand 
Maximilian of Austria. During months and months there was 
curried on by the French Government a policy of perfidy the like 
of which is not to be found in modern diplomacy since the parti- 
tion of Poland. 

Early in the progress of the negotiations for an Allied expedi- 
tion, suspicions began to be felt of the sincerity of one of the parties. 
The United States Government, having perhaps certain views of 
its own regarding Mexico, grew terribly uneasy. Great Britain, 
having no view whatever save the assertion of her. just claims, 
began to fear that one of her colleagues had other and sinister 
motives. It was feared that advantage would be taken of the 
Allied expedition to do that which Great Britain declared she 
would never do—to interfere in the internal affairs of Mexico, and 
convert the Republic into a monarchy. Of course, Earl Russell 
and Her Majesty's Government could have had no personal 
objection to Mexico becoming a monarchy. In all probability 
they would have preferred a monarchy there to a republic. But 
they were determined that the Mexican people should be left to 
settle their own affairs, and that they would not sanction so gross 
an outrage upon all public law as the intrusion of a European 
force to destroy the independence of the Mexican Republic. ‘They 
were determined that no share in such a scandal should rest upon 
the name of England. In all the diplomatic documents issued 
from our Foreign Office at the time, this resolution is expressed 
with an iteration the most persistent and unmistakeable. In 
every despatch addressed to Paris, Madrid, or Washington it is 
declared over and over again, that England would have nothing 
to do with the expediticn if it were not clearly laid down in the 
beginning that the expedition should not interfere with the 
internal affairs of Mexico. But England and America began 
to suspect one of the parties, and to press for full and clear 
explanations. Mr. Wilkie Collins's Count Fosco says, that 
whenever Englishmen suspect at all, they are certain to be suspi- 
cious in the wrong place. ‘This happened with regard to the 
Mexican expedition. England, unfortunately, suspected the 
wrong party. Her suspicions fell upon Spain. 

There was certainly much to justify the suspicion. The 
ancient relations of Spain with Mexico, and their comparatively 
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recent termination, suggested it. The memory of the St. Domingo 
annexation, only just accomplished, sustained it. England set 
to work to obtain from Spain the fullest assurances on the sub- 
ject. Sir J. Crampton, our Minister at Madrid, was instructed 
to apply to Marshal O'Donnell on the matter. “ Marshal 
O'Donnell,” writes Sir J. Crampton, on September 24, 1861, “ re- 
newed to me on this occasion the assurances he had formerly 
given, that Spain had no views of conquest upon Mexico, and 
that he was entirely opposed to the notion of re-establishing by 
foreign influence a monarchical form of government in that 
country, or otherwise meddling with the internal administration 
of its government.” M. Calderon-Collantes, the Spanish Foreign 
Minister, gave similar assurances. He thought the Allies might 
go so far us to advise the Mexican contending parties to lay down 
their arms, and come to an understanding which should result in 
the formation of a good Government. Even this seemed suspi- 
cious to England; and Sir John Crampton therefore asked 
directly, whether by that it was implied that the Spanish Govern- 
ment would exert any direct influence—whether, for instance, 
it was contemplated to continue the occupation of any of the 
Mexican ports until such a Government should be constituted ? 
To which M. Calderon-Collantes replied, distinctly and unequi- 
vocally—‘ Certainly not: the Spanish occupation would be 
limited to what was necessary for obtaining the redress of wrongs 
inflicted upon Spanish subjects.” Similar assurances were ob- 
tained by the United States. ‘The American Minister in Madrid 
asked M. Calderon-Collantes ‘‘ Whether it was true, as stated in 
the newspapers, that the Allicd Powers intended to procure the 
convocation of a kind of constitutional convention in Mexico, 
and to constitute in this way a new Government.” M. Calderon 
replied ‘that this plan had been discussed by the Three 
Powers, but that it had been definitively rejected.” The American 
Minister assured ‘his Government that the explanations he had 
received removed all dread of any foreign interference in the do- 
mestic affairs of Mexico. 

Why do we thus refer to the pledges given by Spain, seeing 
that Spain has not broken them? ‘To show that from the begin- 
ning England expressed a dread of European interference in 
Mexican government; that this fear was the subject of repeated 
explanations and demands for renewed explanations; that all 
Europe and America knew of these pourparlers ; that all Europe 
and America knew that England would have broken off from the 
Convention at once, if she believed that either of her colleagues 
meant to do that which she dreaded; and that France, having 
determined and arranged to do that very thing, listened to these 
communications, was consulted touching the probable intentions 
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of Spain, and kept her own designs, long planned, definitively 
arranged, a perfect secret. 

But the French Government did more than this. It disclaimed 
all notion on its own part of forcible interference. M. Thouvenel 
observes to Earl Cowley, that if the Mexican people took advan- 
tage of the presence of the Allies to throw off their existing 
government and form a better one, he did not see why such a 
movement, “if it proved to be decidedly popular,” should be 
objected to by the European Powers. Of course, no one could 
dispute so obvious a proposition. But M. Thouvenel emphati- 
cally repudiated the idea of any forcible interference. ‘This was . 
before tine Convention ; and without these assurances the Con- 
vention would never have been framed. While the expedition 
was on its way, his assurances became stronger and stronger, 
because the suspicions which drew them forth were becoming 
stronger and stronger. Previously to these assurances, the 
Emperor of the French had offered the Crown of Mexico to the 
Austrian Archduke. 

Before coming to M. Thouvenel’s assurances let us dispose of 
the Convention. This decument was signed in London on the 
3lst of October, 1861. ‘The object of the Convention was “to 
demand from the Mexican authorities more efficacious protection 
for the persons and properties of their (the Allied Sovereigns’) 
subjects, as well as a fulfilment of the obligations contracted 
towards their Majesties by the Republic of Mexico.” We invite 
special attention to the second article of this Convention, to which 
the Emperor of the French, through his plenipotentiary, solemnly 
pledged himself. “The high contracting parties engage not to 
seek for themselves, in the employment of the coercive measures 
contemplated by the present Convention, any acquisition of ter- 
ritory or any special advantage, and not to exercise in the internal 
affairs of Mexico any influence of a nature to prejudice the right 
of the Mexican nation to choose and to constitute freely the form 
of its government.” Time has already shown that the Emperor 
of the French broke through the clause of this article about the 
exercising of influence in the internal affairs of Mexico—time will 
yet show that he played false, or endeavoured to play false, to the 
other about the acquisition of territory or any special advantage. 
Had the Emperor of the French been an inmate of Madame de 
Genlis’s Palace of Truth at the time when this Convention was 
signed, he must have proclaimed that he who thus pledged him- 
self openly not to interfere in the internal affairs of Mexico, had 
already pledged himself privately to overthrow the Mexican 
Republic, and had already entered into negotiations and arrange- 
ments for the disposal of the monarchy which he had determined 
to found upon the ruins of that Republic. If ever a suppressio 
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veri was flagrant this surely may be thus characterized. ‘The 
English Government was purposely kept in ignorance of facts 
which if it had known would have prevented it from touching the 
draft of the convention—except indeed for the purpose of tearing 
it to pieces. And it was kept in ignorance of the facts, although 
the French Government knew that England had been demanding 
explanations from Spain on the bare assumption that Spain was 
the party meditating the deception. 

So much for the suppressio veri. But we have to deal like- 
wise with the suggestio falsi. 

It was not long before many symptoms made their appearance 
which tended to throw suspicion upon the good faith of France. The 
conduct of Mexican refugees in Paris, the conduct in particular of 
the notorious General Almonte, gave strong reason for those sus- 
picions. It was patent to every one that General Almonte was 
labouring in the French capital to bring about a foreign interven- 
tion in the interest of the Church party. General Almonte’s 
friends were everywhere announcing their object and bragging 
of its success. There was something about the demeanour of 
the French Government which did not give a very explicit denial 
to the suspicions afloat, or to the broad assertions of Almonte’s 
confederates. Indeed, very early in January La Patrie stated 
that the Government of the Tuileries would assume the ini- 
tiative in offering the crown of Mexico to the Austrian Arch- 
duke Maximilian. We all know now that the Emperor Napoleon 
had taken that initiative months before; but nobody in England 
or Spain suspected anything of the kind at that time. How- 
ever, as the subject was stirrmg up some interest in Paris, Earl 
Cowley felt bound to demand some explanation. On the 24th 
of January, 1862, Earl Cowley wrote to Earl Russell that he 
had heard from many quarters that the language of officers 
going into the reinforcements to Mexico implied that the expe- 
dition was for the purpose of placing the Austrian Archduke 
on the throne, and that he had therefore thought it necessary to 
question M. Thouvenel upon the subject. “I inquired of M. 
Thouvenel whether any negotiation had been pending between 
this Government and that of Austria with reference to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. His Excellency replied in the negative.” 
Lord Cowley believed the statement. Did M. Thouvenel make a 
false declaration? We must ask the undiplomatic reader not to 
rush to hasty conclusions, or to take broad and practical views of 
nice political distinctions. Recent explanations in French 
Ministerial papers have cleared up the little mystery. The Go- 
vernment of France had not been carrying on any negotiation 
with the Government of Austria. But the Emperor Napoleon 
had been carrying on negotiations with the Austrian Archduke. 
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Therefore M. Thouvenel answered Earl Cowley's question in the 
negative, and kept still a clear conscience. Had M. Thouvenel 
been asked, “ Is the French Government engaged in negotiations 
with anybody on the subject?” he would still have answered in 
the negative: because the Emperor Napoleon is not the French 
Government. Had Earl Cowley pressed the cross-examination 
further, and demanded whether the Emperor was carrying on any 
negotiations of the kind, then indeed, M. Thouvenel would have 
been hard pressed. But we have too high an opinion of the ex- 
Minister's diplomatic ingenuity and moral courage, to doubt that 
he would even then have found a satisfactory answer. 

The United States Government had a stronger interest in 
objecting to French or any (but American) intervention in Mexican 
affairs, and therefore put its questions rather more keenly 
than England did. In September, 1861, Mr. Dayton, American 
Minister in Paris, told M. Thouvenel that the United States felt 
very anxious that the Mexican Republic should remain am inde- 
pendent power on the American continent, and would view with 
great anxiety any course of action upon the part of foreign powers 
which looked to its extinction. ‘‘ M. Thouvenel answered,” says 
Mr. Dayton, “ somewhat pointedly, that so far as he could judge 
from the past, its danger of extinction had been rather from the 
United States than elsewhere.” A very fair retort indeed, to 
which, honestly acknowledges Mr. Dayton, “I am constrained 
to say I made no very satisfactory reply.” Still Mr. Dayton was 
not going to be put off with a mere tu quoque; and therefore, 
returning boldly to the charge, he told M. Thouvenel that his 
question “‘ was now of the future, not of the past.” Whereupon M. 
Thouvenel assured me that “whatever England and France might 
do, it would be done in reference to realizing their money debt 
only.” On the 16th of October, Mr. Dayton again applied to 
M. Thouvenel for an explanation on the same subject, and 
he writes to Washington that the French Minister's statement 
of the purpose of the expedition “was full and explicit.” It 
does not concern us to know by what evasion M. Thouvenel 
hoodwinked the American Minister. It is not of any importance 
to consider how far the latter may by simplicity, a want of 
keenness, or any other intellectual defect, have been an uncon- 
unconscious auxiliary to his own deception. We are estimating 
now the conduct of the French Government; and it is enough 
for us to know that the American Minister came to ask whether 
France had a certain purpose in the expedition; that M. Thou- 
venel succeeded in persuading him that she had no such purpose ; 
that the American Minister went away satisfied ; and that France 
had all the time a fixed policy and determination in the very 
purpose which M. Thouvenel disavowed. But this was not all. 
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We are enabled to judge more precisely of M. Thouvenel’s dis- 
avowals. The rumours of intrigue against Mexico continued to 
grow strong despite all official disclaimers. On the 3rd of March, 
1862, Mr. Seward wrote to Mr. Dayton requesting him to seek 
afresh and clear explanation from the French Minister. We 
invite attention to the first sentence of this despatch, as showing 
precisely the point on which the explanation was to be sought. 
“We observe,” says Mr. Seward, “indications of a growing 
opinion in Europe that the demonstrations which are being made 
by French, English, and Spanish forces against Mexico are likely 
to be attended with a revolution in that country which will bring 
in a monarchical government there, in which the crown will be 
assumed by some foreign prince.” Now here is a clear statement 
of the question on which the United States desired some infor- 
mation. There is no room for misconception. M. Thouvenel 
having read that sentence could have no doubt about the point on 
which he was invited to give an assurance. Of course he hada 
perfect right to decline giving any answer; to declare that in 
conducting her foreign policy France did not consult ‘the United 
States, and did not feel bound to ‘enter into any explanation. 
This would have been fair, and it would not have been unreason- 
able, for the United States had officially nothing whatever to do 
with the matter, and no right to ask for any assurances. Had 
M. Thouvenel taken that high position, which he might have 
done temperately and politely, we should all probably have 
admired his conduct. But he did not. He read the despatch, 
or heard it read. He received a copy of it. He replied “ that 
France could do no more than she had already done, and that was 
to reassure us of her purpose not to interfere in any way with the 
internal Government of Mexico; that their sole purpose was to 
obtain payment of their claims and reparation for the wrongs and 
injuries done to them.” Whereupon Mr. Dayton went away 
contented, informing M. Thouvenel that the President of the 
United States would repose entire confidence in these assu- 
rances. 

Now it can hardly be necessary for us to state that we are 
not viewing this question as one between France and Ameriea. 
We are entirely free from any regret for the occupation of 
Mexico, so far as the desires of the United States are concerned. 
And if the Mexican Republic is to be extinguished at all, 
we think it on the whole rather better that it should be extin- 
guished by one of the European powers. But we are now criti- 
cising the conduct of French diplomacy in regard to the Mexican 
expedition. We see that there were two great powers opposed 
from the beginning to any interference with the independence 
of the Mexican Republic. England from motives merely states- 
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manlike and. conscientious: the United States from feelings 
undeniably self-interested, were steadfastly antagonistic to any 
step which threatened to stamp out the independence of that 
nation. The French Government having long determined to 
take that very step, succeeded in convincing England and 
America alike that nothing could be farther from its intention. 
We do not care to weigh the precise words in which the deception 
was sustained. It may be that even the most distinct of M. 
Thouvenel’s assurances was so framed as to leave some tiny loop- 
hole open through which the French Minister's honour and con- 
science might escape from the responsibility of a direct and coarse 
falsehood. It may be that an acute Old Bailey advocate, accus- 
tomed to deal with shuffling witnesses, might have detected the 
reservation which Earl Cowley and Mr. Dayton failed to 
discover ; and might have shaped his questions so as to place 
the Minister in that position where mere equivocation would no 
longer avail. But we must not blame Earl Cowley and Mr. 
Dayton because they were not Old Bailey advocates, and because 
they supposed that M. Thouvenel really meant that which his 
words gave out. They did not expect evasion, and they asked 
plain questions having an obvious meaning. They received 
answers apparently as plain, and conveying apparently as distinct 
a meaning. We all now see that the answers did not mean what 
they professed to mean, but something quite different. We all 
perceive that they kept back something which if stated would 
have altered their entire character. They were meant to satisfy, 
and they did satisfy. M. Thouvenel wished to send the British and 
the American Ministers away with the belief that France merely 
intended to send an expedition to Mexico to recover certain sums 
of money, and otherwise to leave Mexico as she found it. M. 
Thouvenel knew all the time that the expedition was to march 
into the interior of the country, to crush the Government, to cut 
the army to pieces, to take the capital and all the great towns, 
to subvert the Republic and to found a Monarchy. This was 
what he knew while he was giving the answers we have quoted 
above. We forbear comment upon diplomacy of this kind. 
Even Talleyrand did not contend that words were given to 
convey ideas the very opposite of those which the speaker hides 
in his bosom. 

Meanwhile the expedition had sailed. It will be remembered 
that the English share of it was but small—one line of battle 
ship, two frigates, and 700 supernumerary marines. The French 
force comprised about 2500 men; the Spanish had about 6000 
ofall arms. An incident took place in the very outset which 
occasioned some little disputation. The Spanish expedition left 
Cuba before the arrival of the French and English vessels, and 
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taking time by the forelock made haste to occupy Vera Cruz. 
Accordingly, on the 14th of December, 1861, the Commander of 
the Spanish expedition issued a proclamation in which he an- 
nounced that he had commenced operations by occupying the 
town of Vera Cruz and the fortress of San Juan Ulloa—a castle 
standing on a rocky island in the harbour. This, however, was 
not proclaimed as a measure of war, but simply as a step neces- 
sary to secure the collection of the customs per-centage to which 
the Allies considered themselves entitled. The precipitancy of 
the step, though afterwards explained, made England and France 
uneasy. France evidently could not believe that her allies were a 
whit more sincere than herself, and therefore persisted in regard- 
ing every movement as the first step in a policy of selfish schemes 
and aggrandizement. Therefore the Emperor of the French 
made this occurrence 2 pretext for sending out a reinforcement 
of 4000 or 5000 French troops. Earl Russell did not like 
this, and said so: repeating his declaration that England would 
despatch no more troops than the marines she had sent in the 
beginning. We notice this fact in particular because it led to 
fresh discussions about the policy of’ the Allies, and fresh assur- 
ances on all hands that the strict terms of the London Convention 
would not be overstepped. Judging from the general contents of 
the parliamentary papers, it would seem as if M. Thouvenel had 
at least once a day to repeat his pledge that the French Govern- 
ment did not intend to interfere in the internal affairs of Mexico. 
He protested far too much. We must say, however, that at this 
stage of the business no one seems to have attached any greater 
weight to the protestations than Jove does to the perpries of 
lovers. On the other hand, the English and Spanish Govern- 
ments seem to have placed entire confidence in each other's 
assurances. 

But with the expeditionary forces all harmony soon ceased. 
That difference of opinion quickly began to manifest itself which 
was absolutely inevitable when the object of one of the allies was 
so entirely different from that of the others. In the first place, 
the pecuniary claims put forward by France were so gross and 
ludicrous that the plenipotentiaries of the other powers could not 
support them. Our plenipotentiary was Sir Charles Wyke: France 
was represented by Count de Saligny and Admiral Jurien de la 
Graviére : on the part of Spain a brave, distinguished, and honour- 
able soldier, General Prim, acted as commander-in-chief and 
plenipotentiary. The French Commissioners proposed to claim 
on behalf of France a round sum of 12,000,000 dollars, without 
details or items; Count de Saligny stating that he had not ex- 
amined into these claims, as it would take him a twelvemonth to 
do so, but that he considered the sum he had mentioned as “ an 
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approximation to their value by a million or two, more or less.” 
Next they demanded on account of the Jecker loan, 15,000,000 
dollars. This transaction is thus described by Sir Charles Wyke 
in a few pithy words contained in one of his despatches to Earl 
Russell :—‘‘ When the Miramon Government were on their last 
legs and totally penniless, the Swiss house of Jecker and Co., in 
Mexico, lent them 750,000 dollars, and received in return for the 
advance bonds to be payable at some future period to the amount 
of 15,000,000 dollars. Shortly after this outrageous proceeding, 
Miramon was upset, and succeeded by his rival Juarez, who was 
then called on by M. Jecker, who was under French protection, 
to pay the above-named enormous sum, on the plea that one 
Government must be held responsible for the acts and obligations 
of the other. Juarez refused to do so, and in this resolution was 
supported by the opinion of all impartial people in Mexico. I 
have always understood that his Government was willing to repay 
the original sum lent of 750,000 dollars, with five per cent. interest 
thereon ; but repudiated the idea of their being liable for the 
15,000,000 dollars.” Of course, such men as Sir Charles Wyke 
and General Prim could have nothing to do with a transaction of 
this kind. ‘They proposed that the Mexican Government should 
be called upon at once to pay up or guarantee all fair claims 
which should be certified by a commission, and to make repara- 
tion for outrages. Sir Charles Wyke complained that the French 
demand could only lead to war, as no nation on the earth could 
be expected to accede to it. Of course the French Government 
knew this very well. France was quite determined to have war, 
and nothing but war, at any price. 

But there arose even more serious differences than these. The 
purport of the French expedition began to thrust itself glaringly 
forward. There appeared in Mexico, in the French camp, under 
the protection of the French flag, men whose very presence on 
the soil was a declaration of war. General Almonte, recognised 
as the head of the reactionary party, made his appearance under 
French protection, and began from his shelter to issue proclama- 
tions calling upon the Mexicans to overthrow the Government 
of President Juarez. More than that, men whose personal cha- 
racter (unlike that of Almonte) was odious in the eyes of Mexico; 
men whose names, like that of Padre Miranda (as referred to by 
Sir Charles Wyke), “recalled some of the worst scenes of a civil 
war which has proved a disgrace to the civilization of the present 
century ;'—these men began to show themselves openly and 
vauntingly in Mexico, proclaiming that they had come to upset 
the Juarez Government, and bragging that they were sent there 
to do so by the express command of the Emperor of the French. 
Nay, Miramon himself, the ex-President, landed in the country. 
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The English Admiral indignantly declared that he would arrest 
this man as a robber, on account of the plunder of the British 
Legation. The French representatives protested ; but the English 
officer did actually go so far as to expel Miramon from Vera 
Cruz, and send him back to Cuba. Almonte was meanwhile 
going about under the escort of French troops, issuing his pro- 
clamations, and telling even General Prim that the Emperor of 
the French had sent him to establish a monarchy in Mexico. 
The English and Spanish Plenipotentiaries were indignant; even 
Earl Russell at home, when he heard of the transaction, departed 
from his accustomed composure, and expressed warmly his sur- 
prise and anger. Let any reader calmly think over the situa- 
tion. The Allies had gone out simply to recover pecuniary 
claims from the Government of Juarez, and specially pledged 
against any interference in Mexican affairs. At every step in the 
transaction we find the Plenipotentiaries in Mexico reiterating 
the pledge. We find that the great difficulty which they expe- 
rienced in approaching a pacific arrangement was because of the 
suspicion of the Mexicans that'they came to establish a monarchy. 
We find Sir Charles Wyke and General Prim again and again 
publicly proclaiming that such a suspicion was unfounded and 
unjust. Suddenly there appear in the French camp, under 
French protection, the beaten and banished enemies of the Mexican 
Government, and they issue revolutionary proclamations, and 
they announce that they have come to found a monarchy by 
order of the Emperor of the French. What could the pacific 
declarations of England and Spain appear under such circum- 
stances, but (to adopt the words of the English Commodore 
Dunlop) “ bitter and unworthy sarcasm?” Of course General 
Prim and Sir Charles Wyke remonstrated against the protection 
accorded to Almonte and his colleagues. They were answered 
that express orders had been given by the Emperor of the French 
to protect Almonte. From that moment it became evident that 
there could be no farther co-operation. The whole plot was out. 
The alliance might drag on for a little; might be broken up by 
some other ostensible cause; but there was virtually an end to 
it when the English and French plenipotentiaries had their eyes 
fully opened at last to the long-meditated, jong-denied designs of 
France. General Prim wrote a letter to a friend in Europe, 
which found its way into print, and was indeed published in every 
newspaper in the world, except the French journals, wherein he 
expressed in undiplomatic but soldierly terms his disgust and 
contempt for the whole transaction. 

We must do justice to the French representatives. We do 
not believe they were privy to the ultimate design of the French 
Government. It would be impossible to believe that two French 
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gentlemen of character could have joined in the assurances which 
Sir Charles Wyke and General Prim had so often addressed to 
the Mexican Government if they knew that France intended all 
the time to commit the very treason which they and their col- 
leagues were so explicitly and so warmly disavowing. 

A reactionary leader, General Robles, made an effort to join 
the Almonte party. He had been arrested by the Mexican 
Government, banished from the capital, and confined on parole 
to a small town. He broke his parole and escaped. Before he 
could reach the other conspirators, he was again captured, and 
sentenced to be shot. General Prim and Sir Charles Wyke made 
an effort to save him, and succeeded in inducing the Mexican 
Ministers to order the suspension of the sentence. But the courier 
bearing the reprieve lost his way, and arrived too late. General 
Robles was shot. Jn no country in the world would his political 
offences have met with any slighter punishment ; but the Emperor 
Napoleon proclaimed the execution a murder (the Emperor of the 
2nd December!) and gave it as a new reason for lending his 
support to the projects of Almonte. Meanwhile Marquez (“the 
infamous Marquez” Sir ©. Wyke calls him), made his appearance in 
arms with about 2000 men, and endeavoured to join Padre Miranda 
and the other persons who were issuing their revolutionary pro- 
clamations under the protection of the French flag. 

General Doblado was then Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
President Juarez. Doblado was described by all parties as an 
able, influential, and moderate man. The British and Spanish 
plenipotentiaries thought highly of him. He was invited to 
meet General Prim on behalf of the Allies at Soledad, a small 
village about thirty miles from Vera Cruz, to discuss some pos- 
sible arrangement, and “to receive such explanations as may tend 
to disperse the injurious doubts of the good faith of the High 
Powers who signed the Convention of October 31, 1861.” ‘The 
invitation was accepted, and the meeting took place on the 19th 
February, 1862. The conference was satisfactory. General 
Prim repeated all the familiar assurances (on his part quite sin- 
cere) that the Allies did not mean to upset or interfere with the 
Government. It was agreed that the Allies should recognise the 
Mexican Government, should be allowed to occupy certain towns 
as healthful and convenient garrisons, and that a further con- 
ference should take place at Orizaba, for the purpose of finally 
coming to terms. It was a part of the conditions that if the 
further negotiations should fail to come to a satisfactory issue, 
and should be broken off, the troops of the Allies were at once 
to fall back from the places which they had been allowed con- 
ditionally to occupy, and hostilities would then of course have 
to commence. But the English and French plenipotentiaries, 
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as well as General Doblado, entertained a confident hope that 
the negotiations at Orizaba would render all hostile proceedings 
unnecessary. 

The English and Spanish Governments, anxious for peace, 
approved of the preliminary convention of Soledad. ‘The French 
Government, determined upon war and conquest, disapproved of 
it, and deprived of his power as a plenipotentiary the French 
representative, Vice-Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, who had 
assented to it. ‘The voice of the French Emperor was still, like 
that of Milton’s fiend, for open war—of wiles more inexpert he 
boasted not. 

The alliance was very soon brought to a formal conclusion. 
The English and Spanish plenipotentiaries considered it neces- 
sary to have a decisive conference with their colleagues, and 
accordingly a meeting took place at Orizaba on the 9th of April. 
The conference was rather warm, and sometimes even a little 
personal. General Prim and Sir Charles Wyke urged that the 
conduct of the French representatives was an infraction of the 
terms of the Convention of London. Count de Saligny declared 
that the Mexican Government had heaped so many fresh griev- 
ances on French subjects that he could treat no longer with that 
Government, and would be content with nothing less than a 
march upon the capital. Sir Charles Wyke was surprised that 
he should not have heard of the fresh grievances; to which M. 
de Saligny rejoined that French subjects did not usually go to 
« British plenipotentiary to make known their complaints. Sir 
Charles Wyke politely pressing for a little information touching 
the nature of the fresh grievances, the French Minister intimated 
that he intended to report to his own Government on the subject, 
and to nobody else. Finally, the English and Spanish com- 
missioners declared that if their colleagues of France persisted 
in protecting the Mexican conspirators, in refusing to take part 
in the conferences arranged to be held at Orizaba, and in de- 
clining to treat farther with the Mexican Government, the troops 
of England and Spain must be withdrawn, as the action of the 
French was a violation of the Convention of London. The 
decisive step was soon taken. General Prim and Sir Charles 
Wyke left Mexico, the English and Spanish forces returned to 
their respective homes, and the alliance was at an end. 

France had thus gained all her objects in regular order. An 
invading expedition of her own would have been all but impos- 
sible in face of the opposition of England, Spain, and the United 
States. The object was to get up an expedition which should 
start under apparently fair colours and with unexceptionable co- 
operation, and which should then at a convenient moment shake 
off the co-operation, and under the pretext that the honour 
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of France forbade a retreat, go its way alone. No impartial 
man who studies the history of the expedition can entertain 
the slightest doubt that the Emperor Napoleon designed from 
the very beginning the dispute between the Allies, and the with- 
drawal of England and Spain. He knew perfectly well that in 
despatching his Mexican emissaries to Vera Cruz he was taking 
a step which England at least could not sanction. He did 
not wish her to sanction it. He got rid of her co-operation 
just at the point when it ceased to be a convenience and would 
have become an embarrassment. ‘The period had come when 
France must either retreat or openly assume the policy of inva- 
sion and conquest. ‘The dispute between the Allies, deliberately 
provoked and rendered necessary by France, afforded a decent 
opportunity for the French intervention to emerge into the light, 
and assume its true character. 

The rest of the story is easily told. Its details would scarcely 
interest English readers. It is the narrative of an invasion 
pursued with remorseless determination, and culminating, as 
every one knew that it must, in success. Immediately after the 
break-up of the alliance the French commenced their march upun 
Mexico. ‘The world was led to expect that it would be a mere 
military promenade—that the great bulk of the Mexicans were 
either totally indifferent to, or absolutely in favour of, the inter- 
vention—and that the few who objected to it had neither the 
spirit nor the strength to resist. But even the Imperialists of 
Paris had soon to acknowledge that they were mistaken. After 
some unimportant skirmishes and successes, the news one day 
startled Europe that the French, under General Lorencez, had 
been defeated before Puebla. This intelligence astonished Europe, 
as it really astonished the Mexicans themselves. But it was un- 
doubtedly true. On the 5th of May the Mexican General 
Zaragoza drove back the French from Puebla with terrible 
slaughter, and after a most obstinate struggle. ‘This was the 
more unpleasant, as the protegé of France, the notorious Padre 
Miranda, had been issuing a sort of circular or proclamation, 
announcing that Puebla was to be taken that very day. Pro- 
voking as it was, it had to be borne: Lorencez did not take 
Puebla, and was only too glad to be able to keep himself and his 
forces from being taken instead. But the Mexicans could not 
derive any practical benefit from their success. General Lorencez 
held his own; not strong enough to attack, too strong to be attacked. 
Then the French Government saw that the struggle was to be a 
reality, not a military exhibition like those of the Champ de Mars, 
and it made arrangements accordingly. In September, General 
Forey with a large force landed at Vera Cruz. General, now 
Marshal, Forey was the man for the situation. He was one of 
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the experts of the December coup d'état ; he knew all the arts by 
which Republican populations may be induced to accept an 
Imperial system. He marched on Puebla, and he took the city 
about a year after Lorencez’s failure. Nobody can have forgotten 
the events which belonged to the taking of Puebla. The despe- 
rate courage of its Mexican defenders went far to redeem in 
European eyes the many faults of their national character. ‘They 
defended their city inch by inch. ‘They piled barricades in the 
streets, and fought behind them until the ground was heaped 
with their dead. ‘They converted each of the square blocks of 
houses which compose the city into a separate fortress, and de- 
fended it until it fell and buried them in its ruins. ‘The French 
were utterly unable to take some of these blocks, and therefore 
blew them up, defenders and all. Some of them were blown up 
by the desperate defenders themselves. The French suffered 
frightfully, but fought, of course, with indomitable courage. In- 
deed, General Forey attacked the city as one who knew that all a 
French soldier could prize depended upon his success. He knew 
that he must succeed : that he could never face his Imperial master 
with the news that the French troops had been again defeated. 
We render full credit to the determined bravery of the l'rench 
assaults. No higher praise can be given than to say that the 
French displayed as obstinate a courage in the attack as the 
Mexicans did in the defence. At last Puebla fell. General 
Forey's despatches are singular documents. It had been arranged 
from the very beginning that France must accept the fiction of 
a Mexico enslaved by a few desperadoes, and panting for a French 
deliverer. General Forey adhered to this pleasing little fiction 
through all difficulties. He never for one moment abandoned it. 
He described Puebla as defended not by Mexicans, but by the 
scum of other nations and armies, who, having no interest what- 
ever in the struggle, were fighting for the mere pleasure of the 
thing. He depicted Puebla as a city devoted to France, but 
unfortunately in the possession of a gang of outcasts from 
America, Spain, Italy, England, and even France herself. He 
gravely assured his master that the men who disputed every 
square inch of ground, and preferred being blown into air to any 
terms of surrender, were but deserters from Spanish regiments, 
vagabond Garibaldians lately arrived, old followers of General 
Walker, ruffians from the Bowery and the Five Points, roving 
Britishers, and recreant French soldiers. The Emperor Napoleon 
must have smiled grimly over this little effusion of romance. Of 
course no one believed it. ‘The history of war has many curious 
chapters ; but such a defence as this of Puebla, such desperate 
resistance, such deliberate and wholesale acceptance of death 
rather than surrender, have never yet been the work of random 
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adventurers and volunteers thrown together without any common 
bond into a struggle in which they had no interest, and fighting 
only for mere amusement. But it was agreed that the fiction must 
be circulated and accepted. So it has been. Even the arrival of 
gangs of Mexican prisoners in Paris, undeniably born and bred 
Mexicans, who are stared at on the Boulevards, and can speak 
no word of French, or Italian, or English to any of the curious 
crowds, is not supposed to discredit General Forey’s little story. 
The French Government having found it convenient to decree 
that the defenders of Mexico were not Mexicans, these latter 
immediately cease to be Mexicans in the eyes of all true Impe- 
rialists. He is no faithful follower of the Empire who gives 
credit to eye, ear, or judgment, when these are contradicted by 
the order of the Emperor. 

But the capture of Puebla broke the heart of the Mexican 
resistance. Marshal Forey acted with great promptness and 
energy, and not resting upon his victory, left Juarez no time to 
prepare for further defences. General Zaragoza had died shortly 
after having enjoyed the delight of one victory over the French ; 
Mexico was in no position to stand a siege; the Church party, 
protected by France, was appearing in its robber-gangs every- 
where ; and the Juarez Government had to retire from the capital. 
How long a sort of resistance may yet be prolonged we cannot 
judge, but the ultimate subjugation of the country may be 
regarded as certain. General Forey’s march upon Mexico, and 
triumphant entrance into the city, are fresh in the memory of 
every one. We have all read in the journal immediately pub- 
lished by the conqueror himself what a danger he and his suite 
underwent of being crushed by the flowers which the Mexican 
ladies showered on them. No doubt there is a considerable 
Church party in Mexico, and there, as everywhere, the women for 
the most part stand by the priests. ‘The conquerors gave a grand 
ball, and the ladies who went there acknowledged themselves 
willing captives. All this was told in much finer language than 
we could possibly attempt by Marshal Forey’s newly-founded 
journal. The account was copied into the Paris Moniteur, which, 
while quoting it as from a Mexican paper, omitted unaccountably to 
mention that the paper was one founded on the spot by the gallant 
lorey, for the purpose of registering his decrees and recording 
his triumphs. 

Of course we attach to the official narratives in Marshal Forey’s 
journal just the importance, and give them just the confidence 
they deserve. But we do not mean to deny that the triumphal 
entry into Mexico was the occasion of a large concourse of people, 
that hundreds ran out of mere ignorant curiosity to see the sight, 
and that hundreds more applauded the conqueror with sincere and 
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heartfelt joy. We have already noticed the fact that the Church 
party in Mexico, although a very small minority, could muster a 
considerable number of individuals, and Mexico, like most other 
places, has many cliques of persons base enough to welcome a 
sectarian triumph at the expense of their country’s independence. 
We must add to these the number who were only too happy to 
find that Mexico was not to be bombarded, and that anybody was 
coming who would save them from any more of war. We must 
likewise recollect that the conquering hero who entered Mexico 
was the master of twenty legions; that he had proved at Puebla 
his inexorable determination to conquer at any price; that it was 
well known by what sharp process he had taught loyalty to his 
own countrymen in Paris; and that the year and more during 
which Mexico had been occupied by the Allies had abundantly 
proved the futility of resistance. We cannot be surprised then, 
that the Mexican capital, from which its defenders had withdrawn, 
submitted to its conqueror without daring to resist. ‘here is 
probably no capital in Europe which would not have submitted 
in the same manner under similar circumstances. We must 
not condemn Mexico because it yielded to General Forey without 
any greater resistance than New Orleans offered to the soldiers 
of the Federal Government. But lest any one should imagine 
that the non-resistance of the capital meant willing submission 
to French rule, we think it right to quote from one who knew 
to the contrary, and whose authority is not likely to be ques- 
tioned. Although the official paper to which we have referred 
painted the position of the Vrench as that of honoured guests 
in the midst of a delighted and welcoming population, we shall 
see that General Forey did not believe any of this nonsense or 
attempt to palm it off on his Government. That sort of thing 
about the enthusiastic population, the rain of flowers, the weep- 
ing and embracing women, was for the French public. But 
in a report to the French War Minister, despatched very soon 
after the triumphal entry into Mexico, General Forey thus 
describes some of the operations which he found necessary to 
ensure a continuance of the enthusiastic welcome his historio- 
grapher had described :-— 

“ Before thinking of sending troops to a distance, it was first indis- 
pensable to purge the environs of the capital of the bands which keep it 
in a kind of blockade. On the other hand, Negrette, seconded by Aurel- 
lano, Carbajal, &c., was organizing considerable forces at Tlascala to 
operate in the State of Puebla and cut off our communications. The 
occupation of that place thus became indispensable. I have therefore 


taken measures to meet these requirements. 
“A French column, under the orders of Colonel de la Canorgue, is 
marching on Tlascala with a Mexican detachment commanded by 
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General Guttierez, who will establish himself at Apan. The troops of 
General Vicario occupy Tlalpau and Tepepa. Some of the troops of 
General Marquez guard the embankments of Guanhtitlan and Zum- 
pango. Colonel Aymard, of the 62nd, is in position at Pachuca. 
General Mejia, who has great influence in Queretaro, is going to that 
town with a sufficient force. Another column will soon go to take 
.possession of Toluca. Lastly, the cavalry is stationed in the environs 
of Mexico, where it can best find forage and assure tranquillity. 

“ By these arrangements I assure security in a rather extensive 
zone round Mexico, and shall maintain my communications with 
Puebla uninterrupted. Nor have I, at the same time, neglected the 
occupation of the coast.” 


We invite particular attention to General Forey’s display of un: 
conscious humour when he announces that General Mejia (a 
name of mournful omen in Mexico), ‘“ who has great influence in 
Queretaro,” is going to that town “ with a sufficient force.” 

The remainder of General Forey’s proceedings seem to belong 
to the domain of the burlesque. He becomes a genuine conqueror 
of the Opera Comique style. He formed a ProvisionalGovernment, 
composed of General Almonte, General Salas (known in connexion 
with the Jecker loan), and Monsignore Labastida, Archbishop of 
Mexico. The latter dignitary was about that time basking in the 
hospitable patronage of the Empress of the French at St. Cloud. 
Then a Council of Notables was convened by sound of drum or 
other suitable process, and the Council of Notables having held 
a meeting, at the opening of which General Forey and his staff 
were present, decreed, in a few minutes, and with a wonderful 
unanimity, that Mexico should thenceforward be an Empire under 
a Roman Catholic prince. In an equally prompt and harmonious 
manner they tendered the Imperial Crown to Maximilian of 
Austria; and in the event of that Prince declining the offer, they 
humbly petitioned that the Emperor of the I'rench would be good 
enough to select a Sovereign for them, and send him out by return 
of post. Then there was a ball, at which the French officers 
waltzed charmingly, and made themselves quite delightful to the 
Mexican ladies. So Mexico woke up in the morning a Republic, 
and fell asleep an Empire. 

We should have stated that in the meantime General Forey had 
granted a Constitution to the new Empire, a significant clause of 
which declared that the Roman Catholic religion was to be main- 
tained and protected. The gallant general likewise transferred to 
Mexico the admirable system of laws for the regulation of the 
press which works so conveniently in France. Therefore we shall 
find no insolent comment upon French rule or criticism of French 
proconsuls appearing in print to unsettle the minds of the loyal 
population of Mexico. In order further to encourage all true 
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lovers of Imperialism in Mexico, the conqueror issued a procla- 
mation confiscating the property of every one who declined to give 
in his adhesion to the new system. A spirited measure, but 
which perhaps went a little too far, and was rather liable to mis- 
construction. ‘The press of Europe raised a general cry of 
indignation ; and even the Paris papers commented on the incon- 
venience of addressing Imperial remonstrances to Russia touch- 
ing General Mouravieff’s confiscations in Lithuania, while Forey 
was carrying the same system a step or two further in Mexico. 
For there was this unpleasant difference between the position and 
acts of the two warriors. ‘The insurgents of Lithuania were un- 
doubtedly rebels against Mouravieff’s master; but how could the 
recusants of Mexico be rebels against Forey's master, seeing that 
the French Government was never acknowledged in Mexico, and 
had, indeed, been telling all the world for the previous year and 
a half that it could not, under any circumstances, presume to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the Mexican Republic? So the 
ministerial papers of Paris first insisted that the whole story was 
a calumny, and that Forey had never issued any confiscation 
decrees at all, and then stated that the decrees were only tem- 
porary, and that the Emperor had cancelled them. In fact, the 
Emperor did cancel them. They would never do for publication 
in Europe. Whatever a conqueror in General Forey’s position 
may do, it is a great mistake to write and publish decrees. They 
are sure to get into the papers now-a-days, and then the govern- 
ment has to take some step for the sake of its own decent reputa- 
tion. So the French recording angel dropped a tear, and blotted 
out General Forey’s confiscation orders. 

The remainder of the history of the Mexican conquest has to 
be written hereafter. Whether the Archduke Maximilian will 
accept the throne, what consideration France will receive for it, 
and how long France is to occupy the country, we shall very soon 
learn, if it be not indeed all made known before these pages are 
transferred to print. One fact is obvious, that whatever be the 
name of the gentleman who is permitted to sit on the Mexican 
throne, the country of which he is styled the Sovereign will be a 
French military province. Even Marshal Forey does not pretend 
that the Mexican Empire would outlive by one day the recall of 
the French troops. But whatever be the fate of that oddly- 
founded Empire, the moral of the proceedings by which it was 
called into existence remains the same. It seems hardly necessary 
for us to point that moral. We have given faithfully, and 
from the best sources, the history of the Mexican conquest ; com- 
pressed indeed, but accurate, and chapter by chapter. We have 
shown that it was from the beginning a planned and deliberate 
conquest, developed and realized by the aid of the most unscru- 
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pulous deceit, the most unblushing treachery. To that considerable 
number of persons in this country who tacitly hold the opinion 
that any powerful Sovereign is perfectly justified in invading, de- 
vastating, and subjugating a foreign country because he thinks it 
is badly governed and believes he could govern it better, we have 
only to say that even that plea—the plea of Alexander, and Cesar, 
and Napoleon I.—does not avail Napoleon III., for the latter 


expressly disclaimed, from the opening to the &claircissement of 


his project, any intention to interfere in Mexican affairs. At every 
step of the progress he made a new protest of non-intervention, 
and pledged himself so solemnly that he was actually believed. 
In fact, he repeated in Mexico with equal success the policy of 
the Paris coup d'état. By vowing up to the last moment that he 
meant to adhere to a certain pledge, he succeeded to the last 
moment in deceiving those who might have marred his plans had 
they known that the pledge was already and deliberately broken. 
We have previously intimated a belief that this conquest of 
Mexico, odious as it is in principle and in means, has yet its 
prospect of advantage to the conquered country and to the world. 
In the first place, it may give a breathing time to a disorganized 
country, and secure an interval of enforced tranquillity during 
which resources may be developed and political character strength- 
ened. No doubt the French police régime, whatever Sovereign 
may enjoy the benefit of it, will secure something like order in the 
country, will make the rights of property more respected and the 
principle of life more sacred. All this is something to be taken 
into account on the side of compensation. We are not indeed 
inclined to admire what it is the fashion to call “strong govern- 
ment,” or to believe that a people can be drilled and dragooned 
into a capacity for self-rule. But Mexico unhappily wants rest, 
rest at any price: as a fevered man needs repose although it be 
procured by the agency of the vpiate, or as one in a delirious 
moment may require the coercion of the strait-waistcoat. The 
invasion too may teach Mexico a sharp and stern lesson, and may 
serve as a warning to other nations. The blind disunion and 
discord, the absence of that patriotic feeling which inspires for- 
bearance, have been the main cause of the fall of the Mexican 
Republic. It may be added too that the lesson will perhaps 
do good to another Republic as well. The United States will 
no doubt feel the intrusion of France to be an insult and a 
menace. But their disunion has helped to bring it about, and 
their conduct has tended to deprive them of the world’s sym- 
pathy. The occupation of Mexico is the extinction of the 
Monroe doctrine. That doctrine, it must be owned, is both 
absurd and arrogant in theory and in practice. A State going to 
war to support such a principle would be guilty of a political 
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crime and blunder still greater than the conquest of Mexico itself 
involves. We have heard it well observed that for the Federal 
Government to go to war in sustainment of the Monroe doctrine 
would in essential principle be to pursue the same course as that 
which the European States followed so blindly and disastrously 
when they invaded France to destroy her revolutionary Republic. 
In either case the object is the same—not to repel an attack, not 
even to avert a certain danger, but to oppose a danger which 
is ideal, problematical, merely constructive. The sooner America 
entirely abandons the fantastic Monroe doctrine the better. Any 
real and imminent danger the Federal Republic can always repel, 
but it only provokes and originates peril to itself by arrogantly 
attempting to lay down great political laws for the future which are 
to apply not to its own conduct but to that of its neighbours. 
Let it be remembered, too, that America’s own hands are not clean 
of Mexican plunder and blood. The conduct of the United States 
towards its neighbour was quite as lawless as that of France, if 
perhaps somewhat less treacherous. Should we be reminded that 
the wrongs done by America to Mexico were entirely the offspring 
of Southern policy, we cannot help remembering how one of 
the noblest and wisest of Americans, Dr. Channing, inveighed 
against the apathy and composure with whieh the Free States 
regarded those iniquitous acts. If, therefore, the Federal Govern- 
ment of America should now feel that its dignity is wounded, that 
its strength is menaced by the conduct of France in Mexico, it 
should remember that the rebuke is not wholly unmerited, and 
should accept it as a lesson and a warning for the future. It is 
the destiny of arrogance and aggression in politics to beget arro- 
gance and aggression, and the world in general is little disposed 
to sympathize with the sufferings of the engineer hoist by his 
own petard. 

But while we thus acknowledge that the subjugation of Mexico 
cannot be wholly unproductive of good, and has not been wholly 
undeserved, we need hardly repeat that the conduct of the French 
Government is in no wise extenuated by these considerations. 
We cannot enter into the exultation with which the “ monied 
classes,” as they are called, in London, and their organs, have 
received the news of the French success; an exultation which 
frankly disayows all regard for the political and moral aspects of 
the case, and openly professes to consider only its own pecuniary 
interests. There is something amusing in the naive decla- 
ration of the Times, which has boldly championed the Mexican 
conquest all through, that “the consideration that France has 
used objectionable native instruments—one of them an avowed 
felon of the meanest kind, and another so notorious for savage 
cruelty that his mere name had become a terror—although it 
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may increase the satisfaction that England has not taken any 
share in the affair, can in no way modify the question as regards 
the Mexicans themselves.” Certainly this consideration does in 
some way “modify the question” as regards the French Govern- 
ment, and adds one other stain to the many which rest upon its 
honour, its good faith, its humanity, its decency, in connexion 
with the conquest of Mexico. The Emperor Napoleon is said to 
have declared that the Mexican invasion would be the greatest 
event of his reign. Perhaps it may prove so. In one sense the 
invasion of Russia may be pronounced the greatest event in the 
reign of the elder Napoleon. Certainly, if unprincipled aggres- 
sion, carried out by the aid of almost unparalleled treachery 
could bode ultimate evil to the policy which planned it, we 
might expect to find Mexico prove the Moscow of the Second 
Empire. 


Art. II.—Romota. 


Romola. By Grorcre Exior. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1863. 


T cannot be denied that ‘‘ Romola” is less popular than its 
I predecessors, but we do not hesitate to say that it is its 
author's greatest work. We hope we shall be able, in the course 
of the following observations, in some degree to explain this 
apparent contradiction. In the minds of a great majority of her 
readers George Eliot’s name is indissolubly connected with the 
remembrance of Mrs. Poyser, the Dodsons, and Dolly Winthrop, 
and they cannot dispense with the pleasure they have heretofore 
derived from such quaint and original humour ; it is not sufficient 
that there are passages in ‘“ Romola” full of refined wit and as 
deeply humorous as any to be found in “ Adam Bede,” “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” or in “ Silas Marner ;” they are not, indeed, 
set in a homely entowrage which demands no thought, but 
rather call for habits of reflection but little cultivated by most 
novel-readers. Indeed, we have seen it insinuated that the circle 
of the author's powers had been already filled, and that the 
recourse to a foreign background for her fable was a sign of 
weakness and exhaustion. This is an inexcusable criticism; the 
critic must be himself weak indeed who fancies he can discern 
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any sign of failing powers in “ Romola.” It is quite another 
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question whether the selection of a foreign and historical back- 
ground was judicious. This point is doubtless open to debate, 
and in our opinion is the only one worth discussion. The strong 
hold which George Eliot lays on the intellectual and ethical side 
of all that comes before her mind, and the predominant critical 
tendency of her mode of thought, make it more necessary with 
her than with other authors that she should have the direct 
support of personal experience for the external circumstances in 
which she places her characters. Her imagination has a strong 
bias towards moral conceptions rather than towards sensuous, 
much less passionate ones; with her passion and direct action lie 
strangled in thought, and deeds present themselves to her rather 
as problems than as facts. In those dramatic conceptions which 
give force, unity, and rapid action to a tale she is comparatively 
deficient. The keenness of her mind urges her on to results, and 
thought and feeling have so much the upper hand that the lower 
and more picturesque qualities of our nature have but little 
attraction for her. The moral progress of mankind is a far 
higher thing to her than the finest poetry, which is but an instru- 
ment in that progress. This bias leads her to treat the events 
by which she developes the characters of her stories with too 
great an arbitrariness, and to disregard their natural sequence in 
a manner which strongly contrasts with the inexorable consecu- 
tiveness of every step in the development of the characters 
themselves. In the minute analysis of moral growth she has no 
equal; no one has so fully seized the great truth that we can 
none of us escape the consequences of our conduct, that each 
action has not only a character of its own, but also an influence 
on the character of the actor from which there is no escape ; “our 
deeds are like children that are born to us; they live and act 
apart from our own will. Nay, children may be strangled, but 
deeds never: they have an indestructible life, both in and out of 
our consciousness.” The strength with which this truth is here 
expressed shows the deep feeling from which it arises. To 
this deep moral maxim George Eliot constantly recurs, not in 
“Romola” only, but in “Romola” it forms the central idea 
to which all else is made subservient; the external ma- 
chinery of the tale is but the means by which it shall 
be set in an adequate light, considerations of probability are 
comparatively small matters, and the most fortuitous coinci- 
dences are accepted without a pang so that they do but aid in the 
display of that which is of more importance to the author than 
any superficial likelihood. If it were possible for her to consider 
the external circumstances in which she places her hero, apart from 
the influence those circumstances are intended to exercise on him, 
and as governed by laws of their own, she would be the first to 
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recognise how remarkable an accumulation of improbable coinci- 
dences she heaps on Tito’s head. But this is the greatness of 
George Eliot, that where others are feeble she is strong, and it is 
only to be regretted that she is too regardless of that much less 
difficult accomplishment which is within the reach of any one with 
one tenth her genius. On this account we think it is to be 
regretted that Romola is an Italian story, and a story of the 
fifteenth century. By departing so far from the life around her 
she enters into a more full command of her whvle material, which 
forces her to rely upon her imagination for those parts of her fable 
which the character of her mind strongly leads her to neglect. 
It would have been more difficult had Romola lived among us to 
arrange with such facile opportuneness the incidents of Tito’s 
downward course. It is true the remembrance of similar features 
in Silas Marner forces us to allow that even in that case they might 
have had much of this character, but the greater familiarity of the 
incidents would have afforded some disguise. The beneficial 
influence of such a direct study from nature is manifest in the 
first two volumes of the “ Mill on the Floss,” the complete har- 
mony between the Tullivers and Dodsons and the external circum- 
stances in which they are placed, affords the best illustration of 
our meaning, unless, indeed, that wonderful scene at the Rainbow, 
in “Silas Marner,” be not a more striking example. No care and 
labour have been spared to give an objective character to the 
portraiture of ancient Florence, but this care has resulted only 
in an accumulation of details. The three great parties which 
divided the state at the close of the fifteenth century are dis- 
played rather in their thoughts than in their actions, their 
violent passions and unscrupulous deeds are so treated in the light 
of their results that they are sicklied over with the pale cast of 
thought, and lose a great part of their local colour. All the 
minute details of Florentine life with which the canvas is crowded 
do not produce a lasting and enduring impression. The picture 
contains too much of the substance of the author's studies, and 
is brightened rather by the deep and profound general views 
which they suggested to her than by those living characteristic 
touches which make a departed age to live before the’ reader. 
There is to our feeling a most characteristic difference between 
the impzession produced by the pictures of Italian life and by 
those which she draws of the personal conflicts in the minds of 
the characters which are really hers; in these her reflections drop 
from her like ripe fruit come to its fullest maturity, there is a 
spontaneousness about them that has an irresistible charm, but 
in all that concerns the surroundings of her characters there is 
an evident sign of labour, not indeed upon the surface, but at 
too short a distance beneath it. The fullest knowledge is insuf- 
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ficient where the mind resists, or does not go forward without 
effort. This difference is difficult to seize and perhaps impossible 
fully to analyse; but it resembles that which is always found be- 
tween a fine original picture and a copy by another artist, however 
able. The two shall be identical, line for line, and yet no one 
is deceived by the copy; there is a something wanting, which 
can only be described as the result of perfect freedom of 
movement. 

Again, we do not recognise the truth of detail in a description 
of public life so remote from us as we should the features of our 
own time, and the author has not the power to carry us away 
with the description she gives. This historical background, too, 
somewhat oppresses the human interest of the tale, and in its 
ultimate impression affects us like a medieval painted window, 
in which the action has to be disentangled from the blaze of 
colour and overwhelming accessories. ‘To this source may be 
traced much of that want of appreciation with which the book 
has met. The general novel-reader is impatient at such details 
as those of the entry of Charles VIII., and of the Auto-da-fé of 
Vanities, and longs to hear more of that struggle between Romola 
and her husband which comes home to his business and bosom. 
There is another reason why “ Romola” is not popular with the 
crowd. George Eliot’s deep insight into the self-questioning 
human mind places her among those “ neutrals who alone can 
see the finer shades of fact which soften the antithesis of virtue 
and vice, who are not distressed to discern some folly in martyrs 
and some judiciousness in those who burn them.” The lofty 
superiority from which she draws the inspiration of that neu- 
trality meets with no answering voice in the souls of the multitude. 
How few in these questions are not in some sense partisans, and 
where will they find a weapon to their hands in the pages of 
“Romola?” There is another result of this scientific insight, 
which, from the point of view of art, exercises a hostile influence 
over the power of the author's best scenes: they are so philo- 
sophically treated, and so full of the subtlest analysis of the 
varying motives which struggle for the mastery in the actors, 
that we are in constant danger of being more attracted by the 
treatment of the moral question than interested by its bearing 
on the fate of those whom it affects. We have heard many say 
that they cannot interest themselves in Tito and Romola, but we 
never heard any one who was capable of entering into the special 
purpose of this history who thought himself fully able to express 
his admiration either of the deep insight displayed in it or of 
the delicate beauty of the distinctions and qualifications by which 
it is preserved from any excess or exaggeration. If it is said of 
any book that it offers in every page some food for thought or 
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some rare beauty of expression, it is not generally found to con- 
duce to its immediate perusal. Festus’ more convenient season 
is time enough for such things. How then shall a book which 
touches on the finest chords of the human heart with a delicacy that 
proclaims the last results of modern culture be heard among the 
coarse appeals to curiosity or passion which occupy the public ear? 

We cannot but think, however, that this long and elaborate 
disquisition on the relations between the sexes as a moral ques- 
tion is set forth by George Eliot too much in the colours of the 
nineteenth century. The conception of the marriage tie which 
underlies the whole story seems to us antedated by the whole 
interval which separates the age of Alexander VI. from our own. 
We think it would be very difficult to produce any evidence of 
claims to the kind of union to which Romola aspired as existing 
in the minds of the women of the fifteenth century, much more 
to prove them so universal as to be within the immediate appre- 
ciation of a man merely clever and self-seeking like Tito; and 
here again we find another reason for wishing that Romola had 
been a modern Englishwoman, she having so much more the 
character of one than that of an Italian lady of four centuries 
since. It is an insufficient excuse to plead that the great features 
of human life and character are determined by conditions too 
permanent to offer any radical distinctions between their mani- 
festations from century to century. The hills indeed are, as 
George Eliot says, where they were of old, and the rivers flow in 
their accustomed beds; but many and great are the changes 
which four hundred years produce in these great features of 
physical nature, and greater far the differences which such a lapse 
of time brings with it in the form of the moral questions which 
are offered to each generation of mankind. We cannot escape 
from the feeling that the chief interest of “ Romola” reposes on 
ideas of moral duty and of right which are of very modern 
growth, and that they would have been more appropriately 
displayed on a modern stage. The lovely and noble Romola 
would even now be more admired than loved, and surely we 
have not retrograded in devotion to all that is good and beau- 
tiful. It is not yet given to every one to love a Romola. Tito, 
too, seems to us to smack more of the intellectual strength and 
moral weakness of the nineteenth century than of the strong 
faith and equally strong passions of the age of Cesar Borgia and 
Machiavelli. Nothing can surpass the skill with which he is dis- 
played, gradually entangled in the web of his own subtleties; 
but he would have cut short his trials with steel or poison in the 
age in which he is represented as enduring them. Instead of 
being content with frightening a wife he no longer loved when 
she threatened him with exposure and ruin, he would have relieved 
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himself from that fear in a very different way within twenty-four 
hours. But he is a child of the nineteenth century, and shrinks 
from the more practical procedure of the fifteenth. He is Hetty, 
but a man, and not a fool. Indeed, the deepest and most power- 
ful conception of the whole book is this of Tito—amiable, with 
great abilities and no vices, but living in other men’s regards, and 
shunning every form of personal discomfort ; weak, but not natu- 
rally wicked. How sad the view of life which at last leads such a 
man to commit some of the basest deeds, and yet who can say 
one feature of this wonderful portrait is at all exaggerated ? 
Where was there ever a moral more forcibly set forth? Let no 
man sport with his existence. Ernst ist das Leben. No wonder 
a doctrine that calls on every one to take heed unto his ways is 
not universally popular. The novel-reader who takes up a 
volume to escape from or fill up the void of thought, may well 
exclaim when he meets with such a lion in his path, that he does 
not find in “ Romola” the amusement of which he was in search ; 
the terrible earnestness of what really comes home to him, is as 
little welcome as the learning which he either does not appreciate 
or prefers to seek elsewhere. No! “‘Romola” is not likely to 
be generally popular; it is too great both in mind and heart. 
There are few things requiring a more delicate touch than such 
stories as that of Tessa and her little ones; yet what an air of 
idyllic beauty is thrown over the whole episode by her ignorance 
and their innocence. George Eliot is always charming in her 
treatment of children; they have not yet become the theatre of 
those conflicts which she hates, and she loves them without dis- 
trust or remorse. How admirably this episode is made to show 
that a man may be a villain and yet have soft affections, and a 
noble woman be jealous of something higher than mere personal 
fidelity to herself. In her treatment of Baldassare the author 
displays all the qualities on which we have remarked. His 
remorseless vindictiveness and thirst for blood seems to her so 
near an approach to lunacy, that she makes him mad whenever 
he has a chance of action. It might be insinuated that this is done 
in order that the avenging sword may hang a little longer over 
Tito’s head, and that it is but an artifice to prolong the effect of 
the hovering Nemesis of his hate. But there are no artifices in 
George Eliot's art. The true reason is, that she does not suffi- 
ciently sympathize with such depths of passion to give them 
adequate expression; they are so repugnant to her that she 
hardly compassionates the wronged old man, and certainly does 
not sufficiently display those features of his character which 
caused him to be successively forsaken by the woman he loved 
and by the boy he had adopted and tenderly cared for. How was 
it that he who so longed to be loved was denied all answer to his 
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yearnings where he had set his heart? It can only be because 
his vindictive hate had so debased him, even in the mind that 
conceived his character, that no room was left for sympathy ; and 
the savage animalism of his passions lowering him to the brutes 
made George Eliot less than humane to one who had put off 
what alone interests her as distinctively human. This concentra- 
tion of self in the reckless pursuit of a personal gratification is 
the strongest expression of that tendency in our race which is 
uniformly decried throughout “ Romola,” whether it shows itself 
in the luxurious self-indulgence of Tito or in the noble Romola 
when she essays to throw off the trammels of a life that no longer 
answers to her ideal. The same idea is prolonged into the treat- 
ment of Savonarola, whose personal aims and longings for the 
glory that he thought his due are made to be his ruin, and to 
furnish the road to his defeat and death. That this is a true view 
of his character is in accordance with all we know of him, and 
connects him in a peculiar way with the ethical basis of the tale. 
His influence on its progress is but slight; the power which he 
exerted for a time over the imagination of Romola was not so 
much personal as the effect of the new views of duty which he 
brought before her; Christian morality could have found its way 
to an intellect like hers without the necessity of an intermediate 
human idol, and would not then have so failed her when she could 
no longer lean on his character for support. We do not mean that 
there is not much profound psychological insight displayed in 
the treatment of their mutual relations, but that all else in the 
story which is concerned with Savonarola leaves the reader but 
slightly moved and but feebly interested; it sinks down into 
that picture of ancient Florence which is so full of learned detail, 
and which stands in such grievous need of a central light which 
shall harmonize the whole. 

The conclusion of the story is its weakest part, because here, 
if anywhere, there was need of action. Few, we think, can be 
fully satisfied with the manner of Tito’s death. It may be said 
that he fell a victim to a popular tumult which had been indi- 
rectly brought about by his own treachery; that he was swept 
from the scene of his plottings by a side wind of the storm he 
had called forth by his betrayal of Savonarola; but this conclu- 
sion is hardly led up to with sufficient clearness. Rather does it 
seem to us that the author wishes to indicate how impossible it 
is for the cleverest schemer to be prepared for every contingency 
to which his wiles expose him ; that all his ingenuity was insuffi- 
cient to guard him against the low cunning of a Ceccone and a 
chance opportunity. That he should escape the infuriated mob 
to fall helpless into the hands of his powerless enemy is so puin- 
fully improbable that few have read it without some shock to 
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their feelings. Here, again, we may observe the tendency in 
George Eliot to avoid all violent action; Tito is too exhausted 
to resist his murderer, and has only strength enough to recognise 
the retributive avenger before he dies. Romola’s history after 
her second flight is strangely disconnected with the rest of 
the tale. The pestilential village and its call upon her sympa- 
thies is another of those extravagantly fortuitous circumstances 
of which the author makes such free use. All sense of proba- 
bility is here sacrificed for a moral effect, which yet jars upon us 
like an isolated light that does not harmonize with the rest of the 
picture. But any road is welcome that leads us to the lovely 
Epilogue, and to that eloquent summary of the whole purpose of 
the book with which Romola warns her husband’s son against 
the faults of him he knew not was his father :— 


“Tt is not easy, my Lillo, to be something that will make you a 
great man, and very happy besides—something that would not hinder 
you from having a good deal of pleasure. It is only a poor sort of 
happiness that could ever come by caring very much about our own 
narrow pleasures. We can only have the highest happiness, such as 
goes along with being a great man, by having wide thoughts, and 
much feeling for the rest of the world as well as ourselves; and this 
sort of happiness often brings so much pain with it, that we can only tell 
it from pain by its being that we would choose before everything else,— 
because our souls see it is good. There are so many things wrong and 
difficult in the world, that no man can be great—he can hardly keep 
himself from wickedness—unless he gives up thinking much about 
pleasures and rewards, and gets strength to endure what is hard and 
painful. My father had the greatness that belongs to integrity; he 
chose poverty and obscurity rather than falsehood. And here was 
Fra Girolamo—you know why I keep to-morrow sacred; he had that 
greatness which belongs to a life spent in struggling against powerful 
wrong, and in trying to raise men to the highest deeds they are 
capable of. And so, my Lillo, if you mean to act nobly, and seek to 
know the best things God has put within the reach of man, you must 
learn to fix your mind on that end, and not on what will happen to 
_ because of it. And remember, if you were to choose something 
ower, and make it the rule of your life to seek your own pleasure and 
escape from what is disagreeable, calamity might come just the same ; 
and it would be calamity falling on a base mind, which is the one form 
of sorrow that has no balm in it, and that may well make a man say, 
—‘ It would have been better for me if I had never been born.’ I will 
tell you something, Lillo. There was a man to whom I was very 
near, so that I could see a great deal of his life, who made almost 
every one fond of him, for he was young, and clever, and beautiful, and 
his manners to all were gentle and kind. I believe when I first knew 
him he never thought of doing anything cruel or base; but because he 
tried to slip away from everything that was unpleasant, and cared for 
nothing so much as his own safety, he came at last to commit some of 
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‘the basest deeds: such as make man infamous. He denied his father, 
and left him to misery; he betrayed every trust that was reposed in 
him that he might keep himself safe and get rich and prosperous. Yet 
calamity overtook him.” 


Art. IJJ.—Mrractes. 


1. Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting the one 
System of God. By Horace Busynett. New York: 
1860. 

2. The Supernatural in Relation to the Natural. By the Rev. 
J. M‘Cosu. London: 1862. 

8. An Inquiry into the Theories of History, Chance, Law, Will, 
with special reference to the Principles of the Positive Phi- 
losophy. London: 1862, 


ISSATISFACTION with the commonly received representa- 
tion of the supernatural is the source of most of the sceptical 
tendencies of the present day. ‘To this may be traced the dislike 
to dogmas which make large demands upon our faith, the indis- 
position to credit the modern miracle of the sacerdotal party and 
the special providences of the evangelical, and the desire generally 
for a form of theology more in accordance with the natural 
course of things. This is obviously the feeling which has ani- 
mated the writers of the “ Essays and Reviews,” and led them to 
purge religion of the supernatural as far as it can be done without 
destroying what they believe to be its essential features. Those 
who have undertaken to reply to them have shown themselves to 
be perfectly sensible of this fact, by directing their efforts chiefly 
to the defence of the popular view of the supernatural. Though 
Bishop Colenso does not object to miracles as such, there can be 
no doubt he belongs to the same class as the writers just men- 
tioned, inasmuch as in impugning the statements of an inspired 
volume on the ground of criticism, he, like the others, is opposing 
natural facts and possibilities to supernatural utterances. The 
same disposition is shown in science, where it manifests itself by 
restraining recourse to final causes, and in fearless attempts to 
explain phenomena which have hitherto been assumed to be 
miraculous. It is also shown in history and sociology: it is 
displayed in a readier acknowledgment of the concatenation of 
events and the evolution of the existing condition of things out 
of a prior condition according to natural Jaw ; in a better apprecia- 
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tion of the influence of individuals and circumstances apparently 
fortuitous compared with those general causes which in the end 
determine the course of events ; and in an absence of satisfaction in 
those specious explanations that are afforded by invoking the 
divine interposition in favour of particular nations or creeds. 
This increasing dislike to the popular opinion of the supernatural 
on the one side, and on the other the tenacity with which it is 
adhered to as if it were essential to the very existence of religion, 
make the belief in it the special difficulty of our time. This 
antagonism is almost entirely to be attributed to the present state 
of civilization, and particularly the diffusion of more scientific 
habits of thought ; but it must not be overlooked that it coin- 
cides with two opposite dispositions which have characterised 
men in all ages, and ranged them in rival schools: the dis- 
position to look upon nature from the ideal side, to appeal to 
intuitive beliefs, in short, to subordinate the material world to 
mind; and the disposition to dwell upon facts of observation, 
to look to experience as the only palpable and certain basis of 
belief. The pursuit of science has promoted a distaste for 
studies in which it seems impossiblé to arrive at any fixed or 
definite principles, and in which there is no marked progress 
from elementary truths to higher results according to generally 
admitted principles of ratiocination. In science, the phenomena 
are palpable and open to the observation of all; the facts are 
definite, capable of expression with mathematical precision, and 
may be verified by all who can bring sufficient knowledge to 
their investigation. The higher generalizations are indissolubly 
linked to the more elementary facts, and new relations are being 
continually traced between the various sciences, showing that the 
whole constitutes one system, the parts of which hang together 
by a general consensus. Scientific men differ in opinion, it is 
true, on many points; but this difference is in all cases due to 
imperfect knowledge, or to imperfections of character incident 
to humanity: further investigation and increased knowledge 
invariably lead towards that unanimity which prevails with re- 
spect to all well-established generalizations. When we leave this 
world of facts and enter upon the domain of metaphysics and 
theology, we seem to have abandoned the noonday brightness for 
the twilight in which we think we perceive certain objects flit- 
ting about which appear to one man to have one shape and to 
another a different shape, and which even to ourselves at different 
times present dissimilar shapes, while to all and at all times they 
are vague, dreamy, and impalpable. If we attempt to define 
them, and then submit them to logical processes, we very soon 
discover, from the contradictory conclusions we obtain, that we 
are dealing in symbols which imperfectly represent their realities. 
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The more we torture them in vain attempts to extract some reli- 
able results, the deeper we sink in error; so that extended inves- 
tigation, instead of producing unanimity of opinion as in science, 
necessarily leads to greater diversity. The great difficulties with 
which these studies abound present themselves at the outset, are 
as patent to the unlearned as to the learned, and are no nearer a 
solution after all that has been thought and written on the sub- 
ject than they were at the dawn of speculation. 

The diffusion of scientific habits of thought has disposed men 
to regard the relations of co-existence and sequence among 
events; and this occupation of the mind has discouraged the 
primitive disposition which we inherit from an earlier civilization 
to seek for an explanation in the arbitrary disposition of a personal 
agent. In the most infantile state of the race mind and matter 
are confounded ; the spirit and its material tenement are not differ- 
entiated ; and as spontaneous motion is the great characteristic 
of life, and is also observed in the external world, or what we 
now regard as such, it is not wonderful that the distinction 
between man and the rest of creation should be unappreciated. 
As man advances in knowledge, this distinction comes out more 
definitely ; the indwelling spirit in nature detaches itself from 
matter; Venus rises from the sea and assumes a personality as 
distinct as man’s own; and though spirit predominates in the 
conception, the god receives a bodily form, perfect according to 
the highest ideal, as the only form in which spirit can be realized 
by the imagination. When the god has emerged from nature 
his activity is identified with human activity in its manifestations, 
and the explanation of events is sought for in the disposition of 
the god. As men increase in knowledge they estimate more 
highly the superiority of mind, and this superiority is displayed 
in the control of brute force. The gods are conceived as opposing 
natural forces after the manner of men but with superhuman 
power, and the presence of divinity is sought for in those events 
in which the natural course of things seems thwarted or turned 
aside. Religion has thus come to be identified with the mar- 
vellous and the rare, and has claimed for her peculiar province 
those departments of nature into which the light of science has 
not penetrated, and where its intrusion is regarded as an im- 
pertinence, as well as all those events in which natural uniformities 
are interfered with. Science does not respect this claim set up 
for religion. It regards the universe as a cosmos, and if in any 
quarter it fails, as it must frequently do, to detect law or trace the 
operation of known causes, it never for a moment assumes that this 
is owing to any essential difference among phenomena, but finds 
a satisfactory explanation in the limitation of our knowledge, the 
feebleness of our capacity, or the imperfection of our means of 
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observation. Nature then presents itself in a different aspect to 
minds habituated to its scientific study from what it does to those 
who regard it chiefly as the field upon which the divine is dis- 
played by the mysteriousness of its operation, or the more obvious 
interposition with natural sequences; and these aspects are not 
only different but opposed. Science besides is becoming aggres- 
sive. It does not wait the tedious process of siege, but confident 
in its powers boldly advances to assault. By the laws it has 
established and the data it has obtained, it can to some extent 
predict the future, and thus regulate the course of action. As 
the past as well as the future are linked to the present by neces- 
sary sequences, and laws of nature are unaffected by time as well 
as place, there is a power of revealing the past corresponding to 
the power of prediction, and on this fact is based the validity of 
criticism. If events are alleged to have occurred which are 
plainly inconsistent with well established rules of induction, if 
well known causes are reported to have failed in producing their 
effects, or to have produced effects disproportionate to their forces, 
whilst no counteracting or concurring causes have intervened, we 
have no hesitation in discrediting these events, whatever may be 
the nature or amount of the testimony adduced to support them. 
This principle requires to be cautiously applied, as mistakes have 
been made which have given those who wish to overrate the 
strength of testimony an opportunity of denouncing what they 
are pleased to call scientific scepticism; though these mistakes 
by no means invalidate the principle, and are merely illustrations 
of the danger of a rash and inconsiderate application of it. Nor 
are they to be confounded with those mistakes which arise from 
that incredulity which springs from ignorance, and rejects unusual 
and startling facts on the ground that they are contrary to ex- 
perience. Armed with this principle, we are enabled to discrimi- 
nate between the possible and the impossible, to purge history of 
its legends; and if some miracles are left undisturbed, it is on 
condition they shall be recognised as rare and exceptive acts 
embraced within some unknown and higher law. 

Various attempts have been made to overcome this scientific 
repugnance to the supernatural, which may be all included under 
two heads. On the one hand the supernatural is so represented 
as to assimilate it to law; on the other hand, the uniformities of 
nature upon which science is based, if they are admitted at all 
in the strictest sense, are regarded as the manifestation of a will 
which occasionally chooses to limit its freedom by rule in con- 
descension to human weakness. 

We are reminded that nature embraces more than our world 
of observation, and includes personal agency as well as physical 
force. In the free-will of man we have a creative force which 
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interferes with the regular sequences of matter without any violence 
to its laws. Though this agency must be held to be natural, it 
is still a free agency in nature, and differs from all other natural 
phenomena which are merely links in a chain of causes and effects. 
The power which operates in the production of a miracle is of 
essentially the same character, and differs from it only as the 
greater differs from the less. The influence we can exert in 
controlling and guiding the natural forces in the midst of which 
we live is limited both by the small extent of the power we 
possess, and by our ignorance of the most effective modes of 
applying that power. All that is done by a personal agent 
beyond these limits, we are told, belongs to the miraculous. As 
we are conscious of a power in ourselves to influence the course 
of events, we have no difficulty in conceiving the existence of a 
power perfectly analogous, but infinitely greater; and as inter- 
ference with the natural course of events in the one case does 
not imply any discontinuity of uniform sequences, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that it does so in the other. Both operations are 
natural, and the extent of the power exerted does not essentially 
affect the question. The difficulty, therefore, cannot lie in 
conceiving God to be an agent influencing the course of events, 
but in the representation usually given of the mode in which 
the divine operation is conducted. This, we are commonly told, 
is direct and immediate ; and as we are accustomed to accomplish 
our purposes by the use of means, we have a difficulty in con- 
ceiving how this can be done by a-simple fiat, and without 
the use of means. This difficulty is thus disposed of. The 
ordinary government of God, it is said, is conducted by the use 
of means, and when there is an apparent departure from this 
method of procedure we have no reason for believing that it is 
more than apparent. When God seems to us simply to issue 
his fiat, he may in reality employ means, but means which are 
unknown to us, and which lie beyond the field of our observation. 
He may have stored up in inaccessible regions forces which his 
infinite power may call forth to perform his behests; or by his 
infinite knowledge he may make the recondite laws which lie 
beyond the reach of human science his servants to do his pleasure. 
In the miracle, then, there is no reason to suppose that God acts 
otherwise than in the ordinary course of events, and, therefore, 
no greater difficulty in conceiving the divine procedure in the one 
case than in the other. 

We think it a mistake to suppose that this is the difficulty 
which the supernatural presents to the scientific mind. It is 
nothing more nor less than the old difficulty of conceiving how 
a cause can produce its effect without the intervention of some 
medium—a difficulty which has been disposed of long ago. The 
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supposition of a medium does not, in the slightest degree, enable 
us to penetrate the mystery of causation. When a medium is 
discovered to exist between some cause and its effect, it is but an 
intermediate link in the chain of causation, and all we effect by 
the discovery is a resolution of a law of causation into other laws ; 
we obtain no insight into the nature of causation itself. In con- 
sidering the action of an agent the attention is occupied with the 
will which is the cause, and the change produced on the outward 
world which is the effect; but the slightest consideration will 
show us that the will is only the remote cause, and that the re- 
sult is reached through one if not more intermediate causes. We 
throw a stone, and the motion of the stone through the air is 
without doubt the result of our free will; but the stone receives 
its impulse from the strength of our arm, and thus it was the force 
imparted to it by the contraction of our muscles which was the 
proximate cause of the stone’s motion. Physical laws are in opera- 
tion not merely after the stone has left the hand, but before 
as well. The will, through the brain and motor nerves, brings 
the muscles into action, and is the remote cause of the effect 
we are contemplating. The will sets in motion a train of 
causes which eventuates in a certain result, but we arrive at the 
ultimate fact that will causes changes in matter. We can offer 
no explanation of this ultimate fact, but neither can we explain 
the ultimate laws of causation in general. As man thus acts 
directly and immediately on matter in the last resort, there can 
be no difficulty in attributing immediate influence to God. The 
difference in the extent of the power exercised in the two cases 
is immeasurable, but the difficulty lies in conceiving that will can 
act upon matter at all. If we once admit this fact, which is 
testified to us by our experience, it is obvious that we cannot 
prescribe any limit to the power of will, seeing we are not cogni- 
zant of any will but our own. We cannot, on the ground of 
experience, affirm that miracles, as acts of superhuman power, are 
impossible, if we admit the existence of God at all. We know 
that the human will influences the nervous system alone, and 
even it to a limited extent, while it has no direct power over 
other natural agencies. Besides, the nervous system which it in- 
fluences is peculiarly bound up with the destiny of the individual. 
We should have some difficulty, therefore, in conceiving the 
human will capable of acting upon the physical world in any 
other way than through the instrumentality of the body. Did 
we imagine the Deity to resemble man in bodily form as well as 
spiritual constitution, we should have the same difficulty in con- 
ceiving Him capable of influencing all kinds of natural agencies 
alike, but it would be most fallacious to argue, on the ground of 
our narrow experience, that will can act upon matter on certain 
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conditions only, or to suppose that divine and human agency are 
in every respect alike. If the difficulty does not lie in the en- 
deavour to conceive God as acting upon nature without the 
instrumentality of bodily organs, the supposition that He acts in 
all cases, even in such as seem miraculous, by the use of means, 
does not at all simplify the matter, for we must always fall back 
upon the ultimate fact that He directly sets in motion the train 
of causes which leads to the desired result. 

The real difficulty does not lie so near the surface as the one 
we have noticed. By representing the divine power over nature 
to be analogous to the human, and as differing from it only in 
degree, we obtain a definite conception of miraculous agency, and 
avoid all necessity for affirming a violation or suspension of 
natural laws; but we get quit of one difficulty only to land our- 
selves in others equally great. If we assume the divine power to 
be analogous to the human, it follows that nature, in the restricted 
sense of the physical world, is related in a similar manner to 
both. Nature is a system of physical causes producing uniform 
results, but permitting of the interposition of personal agency 
without affecting its stability. It exists independent of man, and 
if left without interference would follow its own course of uniform 
sequence. Is nature equally independent of God? To suppose 
so is to represent God as an extra-mundane being, entirely sepa- 
rated from nature, unseen, but manifesting his existence by 
occasionally interposing to bring about some result not embraced 
in the natural sequence of events. This view excludes the Deity 
from the whole kingdom of law, which it represents as an inde- 
pendent power, to be resisted and controlled. God and nature 
are set up as two rival powers, and a well-defined distinction is 
drawn between what God does and what nature does, the power 
of the Deity being manifested by the action of arbitrary will, 
while natural forces are discriminated by the invariability of their 
action, and reveal fate alone. If miracles are thus made intelli- 
gible and credible, it is at a sacrifice to which many will be 
unwilling to submit. It may be said we cannot represent God 
except as a person, and if we fail to do so, we confound Him with 
nature, and involve ourselves in pantheism. This, without doubt, 
is one of the great difficulties involved in the question of miracle ; 
and it is because the subject leads directly and inevitably to some 
of the great metaphysical puzzles which have in all ages divided 
mankind into opposing schools, that miracles have been so much 
discussed without any satisfactory result. In this matter it is 
difficult to avoid either extreme, and to steer a middle course. 
Most people are apt to identify God with nature, and thus lose 
all conception of His personality, unless they represent Him as a 
power interposing to bring about a result which would not other- 
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wise take place. They can form no conception of the immanence 
of God in nature without confounding God with nature ; nor 
recognise the laws of nature to be the expression of the will of 
God, seeing that that will is known to them only in the act of 
opposing these laws. Nevertheless there is no necessity for 
adopting either alternative. We may believe that the divine will 
finds expression in nature and not in opposition to it, and yet 
believe God to bea person. We may use abstract terms, such as 
reason, thought, intelligence, when speaking of God as revealed 
to us by natural laws, but we can form no conception of them 
whatever except as the reason, thought, and intelligence of a con- 
scious being like ourselves. We have shown that God cannot be 
represented as standing apart from nature, and interposing occa- 
sionally to adjust it as a tradesman regulates the operation of 
some machine. In this respect, as in many others, God differs 
from a human agent, and the greater the difference we believe to 
exist between God and man, the more abstract and indefinite 
does our conception of the Divine Being become. This circum- 
stance has led some writers incautiously to employ expressions 
which savour of pantheism; and the supporters of the primitive 
notion of interference have not been slow to take advantage of 
the fact to bring discredit upon those who favour a more rational 
view. Nor is the doctrine of the immanence of God in nature to 
be confounded with fetichism, the belief of savages, as if there 
were no alternative between atheism or fetichism and a gross 
form of anthropomorphitism. It can be no valid objection to a 
representation of the divine personality that it is somewhat in- 
detinite. The primitive conception of God as a person possessed 
of bodily organs and differing from man only in priority of origin 
and the possession of certain transcendant qualities, is the most 
definite conception of all; but this recommendation has not pre- 
vented its being supplanted by a more abstract representation in 
a more advanced age. The very highest conception we are capable 
of forming is inadequate, and is merely a symbol of the Infinite 
One; but however far short it may come of expressing the full 
reality of His being, it is desirable that it should harmonize as 
closely as possible with the order and regularity which we observe 
in His works. 

There are other considerations which serve to show that the 
analogy between the divine and human will is not so close as it 
has been frequently represented. We have already seen that if 
we identify the will of God with that of man, we avoid the 
assumption that there is a violation or suspension of the law of 
causation in the case of a miracle; but, on the other hand, we 
reduce the Deity to the level of a natural cause, and give to 
nature the position of an independent and co-ordinate power. 
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We shall now consider this assimilation of divine and natural 
causation in its relation to man. There can be no doubt that 
volition is a cause, and indeed some have regarded it as the only 
cause, in nature. The question then arises—Is God a cause in 
the same sense that the human mind is a cause? Man belongs 
to the system of nature, and is as much a part of creation as the 
dullest portion of matter. As we have already said, the force 
which he brings to bear on the external world is the physical 
strength of his: own body, which becomes exhausted, and is 
renewed by nutrition and rest. ‘The will directs this force, and 
must therefore act upon it in some way or other. In this respect 
it resembles other natural forces, and must be classed with them. 
If the law of the persistence of force holds good throughout 
nature (as we have every reason to believe it does, within the 
range of our experience, at least), we must believe that the will 
is exhausted by action, and requires to have its power replenished 
to sustain its renewed activity. Being correlative, like other 
natural forces, there is no impropriety in supposing that the 
force which it imparts to matter may have its source in matter; 
and we know that the brain is exhausted by mental work as 
surely as the muscles by physical exertion. God, on the con- 
trary, does not belong to the system of nature, being its Author. 
He is not the first link of a chain of causes, in which the first 
link differs in no respect from the others, except that it is the 
first. God is not a cause in the same sense that a human agent 
is a cause. All natural causes, and human agency among the 
rest, unless we deify man, are themselves effects ; they are causes 
only when viewed in relation to their effect; but effects when 
considered in relation to their antecedents. But God is an absolute 
cause, a cause which is not itself an effect ; and if it is impossible 
for us to conceive an absolute cause, as it is denied to human 
faculties to grasp the infinite, still we know that there must be 
an essential distinction between human and divine causation— 
the one being relative and therefore knowable, the other uncon- 
ditioned and therefore incomprehensible. ‘There is, consequently, 
an essential difference between a miracle and human agency, and 
not merely a difference in extent of power, as has been repre- 
sented. In the case of a miracle there is a new creation of 
force, an addition to the quantum of existence, which must per- 
petuate its effects in all future time, unless as miraculously 
withdrawn as it was introduced. This origination of force is 
incomprehensible by us; nor is creation rendered conceivable by 
representing it as an evolution of existence from potentiality into 
actuality, for we cannot conceive a potentiality passing into 
actuality without a corresponding degree of exhaustion, and 
this could never be said of the Deity. A miracle is a repetition 
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of the creative force, the action of an absolute cause, and as 
incomprehensible by us as the primeval creation, or the nature 
of infinity itself. As such we can neither argue for its possibility 
or impossibility. The springing forth of matter from non- 
existence into existence is as incomprehensible to us as its 
infinite non-commencement ; nor can we reason from the ori- 
gination of a series which is inconceivable to the possibility of 
interference at other points of the series. The Divine Intelli- 
gence is manifested to us in the order of nature, and is not 
postulated to afford an explanation of its origin. It is a common 
prejudice that heaven was nearer the earth when it was young, 
and that the supernatural then played a more important part 
than it does now. ‘The past is foreshortened to us as we look 
back upon it, and while the changes of the present day are seen 
gradually unfolding themselves before us according to natural 
law, the changes which have marked the past appear greater and 
more abrupt, and seem to us incapable of explanation except on 
the supposition of divine interposition. 

It will be said, that if we thus distinguish between the divine 
and human will, we make the one incomprehensible, and degrade 
the other to the level of a mechanical necessity; and thus the 
vexed question of the inconceivability of the infinite and of the 
freedom of the will are also found lying at the root of the diffi- 
culty about miracles, rendering its perfect solution altogether 
impracticable. Of the incomprehensibility of the infinite few 
will doubt, but the co-existence of free-will with the law of causa- 
tion has been ably maintained by many writers. It seems as if 
it were taken for granted that those who are averse to belief in 
miracles on the ground of their opposition to law, must necessarily 
be the advocates of fatalism ; and the consciousness of the power 
of free-will in man is appealed to as sufficient evidence of the 
miraculous character assigned to the divine agency. As they are 
accused of losing sight of God in nature, so likewise are they 
blamed for sinking free-will in law. Those who object to miracles 
may nevertheless be as strenuous advocates of free-will as their 
opponents, and may find nothing in their consciousness which, 
when correctly interpreted, is at all inconsistent with the univer- 
sality of laws. Even should they be sensible of some difficulty 
in reconciling the two facts, they are not required to abandon 
either of them on that account, nor have they any inducement to 
accept the views of their opponents in order to get rid of difiicul- 
ties. If we believe that God is essentially different from man, we 
encounter the difficulty of his inconceivability ; but on the other 
hand, if we assimilate the divine and human agency, making the 
difference one of degree alone, we either reduce the Deity to the 
rank of a natural cause or deify man. If again we recognise 
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the two facts of the universality of law and the freedom of the 
will, it may be difficult for us to reconcile them; but if we attri- 
bute to the will the power of absolute origination, we are forced 
to admit that the law of causation does not hold universally. 
That there should be an exception to a natural law is surely as 
great a difficulty as that law and free-will should co-exist. If 
we base the law of causation on intuition, it would prove to us 
that our nature is delusive; if we base it upon experience, it 
would show that perfect dependence cannot be placed upon the 
most general and best established induction. If the law is given 
up in its integrity (as some seem willing to do to save miracles) 
and is reduced to an instinct of our nature which requires to be 
carefully guarded against, we cannot recognise any distinction 
between such a conclusion and absolute scepticism. 

Any attempt to recommend the miraculous by assimilating it 
to the natural must necessarily end in failure. If miracles are 
brought within the compass of law, the aversion entertained to- 
wards them by scientific minds may be overcome; but their 
essential distinction is lost, and they differ in no respect from 
other natural phenomena. The supposition that they are brought 
about by higher laws, does not at all affect the question. Higher 
laws, we are told, counteract lower, and miracles may be in 
accordance with laws which lie beyond human knowledge: but 
higher laws make no approach to the supernatural. We can 
never transcend the region of the relative by climbing to more 
extended generalizations. 

The other scheme by which it is sought to lessen the difficulty 
of belief in miracles aims at assimilating natural and super- 
natural agencies by elevating the former to the same rank as the 
latter, instead of embracing the latter within the former. Law, 
we are told, is no rigid, inflexible thing, but simply a mode in 
which the Divine agency is sometimes manifested. The forces 
of nature are unseen, but are imagined to satisfy the conditions 
of thought, and are resolvable into the will of God. Phenomena 
there are which might lead us inadvertently to infer the existence 
of uniform laws; but we are betrayed into this mistake by tlie 
circumstance that the Divine procedure in some cases is charac- 
terized by great regularity. We are not entitled, it is said, to 
assume that law is universal, for the uniformity of lawis a matter 
of testimony, and testimony in this case must necessarily be very 
limited. Science itself, we are reminded, is but young and im- 
perfect; many phenomena are too complicated to admit of a 
complete explanation; and our methods of observation and 
measurement are not sufficiently precise or delicate to justify us 
in assuming that any law of nature can be established with 
mathematical accuracy. From the difficulty of making an exact 
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enumeration of all the forces involved in natural operations, or 
of observing with precision the conditions of their operation, we 
are unable in any case to assert from experience the strict accuracy 
even of the law of causation. In the first scheme we were con- 
sidering, God was supposed to act by means, even when His 
interposition seemed to mankind to be immediate ; and thus the 
difficulty of conceiving an effect produced without means was 
supposed to be avoided. In this scheme, on the contrary, the 
difficulty consists in supposing that God should ever employ 
means at all to effect His purposes; and that His invariable 
mode of action should not, as in the miracle, be direct and 
instantaneous. Miracles belong to nature as much as any other 
observable phenomena, and both alike are to be ascribed to the 
divine Will. They are not exclusive proofs of the divine agency, 
but as they are observed at certain periods of human history, and 
in evident relationship with the establishment and propagation 
of the Christian religion, they are held to give a divine sanction 
to that religion. 

In this view a broad distinction is drawn between Will and 
Law,—arbitrary will being the ultimate cause of all things, and 
law, or what appears as law, the occasional condition assumed in 
its manifestation. The error lies in supposing that this distine- 
tion can be maintained. The antithesis of law is not will, but 
chance ; and our efforts to demolish the one, were they successful, 
would simply result in establishing the other. If there were no 
law strictly so called, but merely an occasional semblance of it, 
it follows that will is something wholly unconnected with law ; 
and creation is thus reduced to a phantasmagoria with chance 
insialled as deity. Volition, however, is the action of an intelli- 
gent agent, and the laws of intelligence are as patent and as 
certain as the laws which regulate the physical world. Person- 
ality is wholly inconceivable without law. Were there no laws, 
there could be no consciousness of identity, no continuity of 
thought, no validity in argument, no steadiness of purpose, no 
consistency of belief, nor uniformity in morals. Some, indeed, as 
Bushnell, are disposed to admit that as regards certain faculties 
man belongs to nature, and manifests the operation of law, but 
maintain that in his volition, or rather “at the particular point 
of volition where his liberty culminates,” he shows himself to be 
a power superior to law. There is in the minds of most people 
an impression, not easily got rid of, that personality and law are 
antagonistic. We are accustomed to see will manifested in an 
arbitrary manner, and we unconsciously assume that this is its 
essential characteristic. It seems to us a variable, inconstant, 
incalculable element, the mere impulse of the moment. Being 
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spontaneity of action, is specially manifested, we are not impelled 
to seek for any explanation of an act which we imagine to have 
no necessary relations. The exemption from law is, however, 
only apparent. The less intelligent and cultivated a person is 
the more wayward and capricious is his course of action; but in 
proportion as one rises in the scale of intelligence or acquires 
cultivation, in the same proportion do his volitions approach 
uniformity ; and it is possible to conceive a being so perfect that 
his conduct on all occasions will be as regular and as calculable 
as the laws of nature themselves. Even the most capricious 
determinations of the will are in accordance with the laws of the 
being who manifests them and the conditions by which he is 
surrounded ; and the approach to regularity which we observe in 
more cultivated minds is not an approach to law from a state of 
chaos, but simply the manifestation of laws of greater generality 
and less dependence upon varying conditions. 

We cannot dispense with law in nature, and proceed to con- 
sider the Divine Will as the supreme cause, as if there were no 
such thing in existence as law. If there were no law there could 
be no personality, and no necessity for believing that there is a 
supreme cause at all. In the highest intelligence we do not look 
for an arbitrary manifestation of will which cannot be discrimi- 
nated from chance, but of will which accords with perfect reason, 
and consequently with uniform law. We have no conception of 
the laws of the Divine Being except in so far as they are reflected 
in our own consciousness, nor can we comprehend the mystery of 
that necessity which God apparently is under to act in accord- 
ance with the laws of His own nature ; but if we are to represent 
God as a person at all, we can never suppose that His will is 
indifferent, for this would be merely to deify chance. So far 
from arbitrariness being the special characteristic of God, will 
and law are identified in Him. As law is found in the highest 
intelligence, we may expect to find it in nature which is the 
manifestation of that intelligence. The immutability of God has 
its correlative in the uniformity of law. The order and regularity 
of creation has its root and explanation in the perfection of the 
divine intelligence, while chance in nature would consist only 
with arbitrariness in God. Some speak as if matter and mind 
yielded two opposite conceptions of God—as if the conclusions 
derived from the former were erroneous, and required to be cor- 
rected by those derived from the latter. There can be no 
antagonism between the conception of God derived exclusively 
from mind, and that inferred from the universality of law and 
order. Mind is no more exempt from law than matter; nor 
does it reveal to us any arbitrariness in God which is inconsistent 
with the prevalence of law. We derive the idea of God from our 
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own consciousness, and not from matter solely, which is nothing 
to us unless perceived under the conditions of consciousness ; 
but the contemplation of matter does not tend to obscure the 
conception, but rather illustrates it, seeing that the more we 
learn of law the more we know of Him whose will it expresses. 
Much less does it give a contradictory conception, since mind 
and matter are equally under law, and the absence of law is 
simply chance. God reveals Himself in the conscience imme- 
diately, and then mediately to the intelligence through the study 
of His works. If we rest satisfied with law, and never seek to 
rise to a higher conception, nature will appear a realm of fate, 
and law a dire necessity ; and there is no wonder that in the 
recoil from such a dismal view, most people should be disposed 
to regard personality as something emancipated from law, and 
opposed to nature. But when we reflect that the uniformity we 
observe in nature is the expression of the Divine will, and that 
perfect will, which is nothing less than the mind of God, is as 
invariable as law, we cease to look upon this constancy with 
aversion, and arbitrariness loses its recommendation, and is 
identified with chance. 

As there is a limit to our knowledge of the Divine Being and 
no limit to divine power, there is no warrant for the assertion 
that miracles are impossible; but our readiness to accept them 
will depend on their conformity or non-conformity to the eoncep- 
tion we have formed of His character. If we regard Him as an 
arbitrary Being, we shall expect incoherence in nature, and the 
incompatibility of miracle and law will not be felt by us. If on 
the contrary we believe Him to be unchangeable, we shall be dis- 
posed to look for the expression of His will not in temporary 
expedients to meet passing emergencies, but in laws which are as 
permanent as His being. The more we know of nature, the 
more deeply are we impressed with the uniformity which pervades 
it, and the higher our conception of mind, the more orderly and 
calculable do we find its operations; so that increase of know- 
ledge tends to correct our first impressions of arbitrariness in 
God and a corresponding discontinuity in nature. Science thus 
modifies our conception of God, and this reacts upon our views 
of nature, till miracles are felt to be inconsistent with both. 

All miracle is in its essence special. Natural events are brought 
about by forces which existed previous to the events, and which 
will survive them at least as correlative forces; and these forces 
operate in conditions of which the same may be said. A miracle, 
on the other hand, is a special exertion of power not traceable in 
nature in any furm as an antecedent force, and designed to pro- 
duce a special end at a particular conjuncture of affairs, in favour 
of or against some individual, corporation, race, or nation. Law 
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and miracle are thus perfectly distinct, the one being general and 
the other special; and though it is possible to conceive a system 
in which both may be found, miracles would be inconceivable 
anomalies in a system in which law universally prevails. The 
two may co-exist, but the one cannot be included within the 
other. If we believe that nature is everywhere and at all times 
under the dominion of law, end that this uniformity of nature has 
its source in the perfect and immutable nature of God, in whom 
the highest intelligence becomes identified with law, we leave no 
room whatever for miracle or chance. Being inconsistent with 
law it is necessarily excluded from a system which manifests law 
in all its parts. A particular providence must not be confounded 
with a providence which consists of special interpositions and is 
not at all inconsistent with law. It is simply providence con- 
sidered in its details, and is included in a general providence, as 
the part is contained in the whole ; whereas a special providence 
is not embraced within a general providence, but is something 
superadded to it to bring about a result which it did not con- 
template. This explanation is necessary, as the denial of special 
providence is represented by many as a denial of providence 
altogether. 

While it must be admitted that law and miracle may co-exist, 
we cannot avoid thinking that they are so inconsistent as to 
render it very improbable that they should ever be found together. 
We are told that we must take into consideration moral laws as 
well as physical, and that miracles, though violations of natural 
laws, subserve a final purpose as regards man, and are therefore 
consistent with the character of God, and form a part of the plan 
on which the universe is governed. Man, we are told, seeing 
nothing in nature but an unbroken series of events linked together 
by the iron law of necessity, would be apt to fall under the power 
of outward things, and would lose all knowledge of u Divine Being, 
were there no interruption of the uniform sequences which make 
nature a realm of fate. To prevent this result is the final cause 
or purpose of miracle ; and thus occasional suspensions of natural 
law, being necessary for human welfare, are no disparagement of 
the divine perfection, but on the contrary illustrate the divine 
wisdom and goodness. In this case it is frankly admitted that 
miracles are opposed at least to physical laws, and indeed owe 
their significance wholly to this circumstance; but we are warned 
against drawing any inference regarding the probability or pos- 
sibility of miracles from the prevalence of laws in nature, without 
taking into consideration moral laws. If miracles are inconsistent 
with physical law and harmonise with the law of the Divine 
Nature, this necessarily involves a discordance between the will 
of God as expressed in His moral purposes towards man and His 
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will as expressed in the laws of matter. According to Hooker, 
the seat of law “is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of 
the world ;” but we cannot understand how two opposing laws 
can have their seat in the same bosom, or that the voice of God 
in his moral purposes should contradict His voice in nature. 
Miracles may be vindicated by representing them as consistent 
with moral law, but only by establishing an inconsistency between 
moral and physical law. Now we refuse to'believe that there is 
any such inconsistency in the nature or works of God, or that one 
department of existence should demand the violation of another ; 
but, on the contrary, affirm that one harmony of law and order 
pervades the whole. The mistake lies in assuming a final cause 
und a corresponding action which exist nowhere but in the ima- 
gination of those who favour a certain mode of thinking on this 
subject. If we conceive nature as a realm independent of God, 
over which fate alone presides, its contemplation no doubt would 
incline us to atheism ; and an occasional suspension of its inevit- 
able sequences would be required to bear evidence to us of the 
existence of a power superior to nature and capable of controlling 
it at will. But an enlightened theist does not so regard nature, 
and demands no such evidence. To him such a final cause has 
no application, for he isin no danger of falling into atheism from 
the constant observance of uniformity in nature. He hears God's 
voice in law, he traces His footsteps in natural sequences, he re- 
cognises His unchangeableness in uniformity, and what appears 
as fate to others is to him steadiness of purpose and perfection of 
wisdom. A power opposed to nature is no evidence to him of 
divine agency, but on the contrary of anarchy and confusion. 

In the case we have supposed, the miracle is not simply a 
mere force added to nature to supplement it, but is necessarily 
opposed to law in order to evidence a superiority over it. This 
must be admitted to be the general case; the miracle being 
wrought not for the effect on nature, but in the interest of the 
parties who witness it. When the miracle is wrought directly 
and solely for the sake of the result, it is more difficult to show 
the inconsistency between it and law. It may be argued that 
God may express His will by other modes than that of natural 
law, and that an addition, which is superinduced upon something 
already existing, does not imply any imperfection in it, nor any 
inconsistency with it. If we are to confine our conception of 
miracles to such as answer the above description, what are we to 
make of those which notoriously violate natural law, and com- 
mend themselves to our belief on this very ground? If we 
regard as miraculous only such supernatural powers as concur 
with, and exalt natural law, we must discard the great mass of 
miracles which have been handed down to us by testimony, and 
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thus leave a very small residuum for our belief. The introduction 
of a new force does appear to imply imperfection in what already 
exists, particularly to those who are observant of the wonderful 
evolution and interdependence of natural phenomena. In nature 
we observe a, beautiful provision for individual cases and special 
occasions in a system of uniform law; and it certainly does 
appear as if the moral wants of man were provided for in a manner 
less perfect than that which we trace in the physical world, if 
we are to believe that particular emergencies are not anticipated 
in the system itself, but must be met by special creative efforts. 
Though concurring with natural forces, and in no sense counter- 
acting them, such an addition to existing agencies is still special, 
and consequently opposed to law. It is introduced to bring 
about a special result not provided for by existing forces, and 
this purpose being obtained, is no longer necessary. If not with- 
drawn it will continue to influence, in proportion to its extent, 
the course of events in all future time, and will mingle with, and be 
indistinguishable from, other natural agencies. Even then it must 
be regarded as special inasmuch as its operation is confined to 
the time subsequent to its introduction. As by the supposition 
it was created to effect a special end, the presumption is that it 
will be withdrawn after the purpose is accomplished, the modifi- 
cation of natural sequences which would be produced by its con- 
tinuance not being desired. But that which is special cannot be 
according to law, which is general, and is therefore excluded 
from a system pervaded by law, and designed by an all-wise and 
consequently immutable God, and is relegated to the limbo of 
chance and chaos. 

Whatever difficulty there may be in connexion with the philo- 
sophical consideration of the miraculous, there can be no doubt 
that the popular view implies special interposition in opposition 
to the ordinary course of providence, and is wholly inconsistent 
with the universality of law. Those who believe miracles most 
readily and most firmly, are those who have the most imperfect 
conception of uniformity in nature. Natural law is alike to all, 
and even the differences which exist amongst men in personal 
qualities and position in life and which are usually attributed to 
the divine sovereignty, are themselves due to law. Providence, on 
the other hand, is essentially special according to the popular 
apprehension, and is exercised for the benetit of some favoured 
individual, dynasty, sect, or nation. Some guardian angel watches 
over the individual, and makes him his special care. The favours 
which are allotted him and the calamities which attend him do 
not come in the ordinary course of things, but are rewards or 
punishments sent by Heaven. ‘There is no firm belief, or even 
distinct conception, of the constitution of things as a system in 
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which virtuous conduct leads to happiness and vicious conduct 
to misery as certainly as fire produces heat or the spark explodes 
gunpowder. The immoral man takes encouragement to himself 
from the hope that he will escape the consequences of his conduct 
by some happy turn of fortune; and the religious man regards 
life as a series of special providences in which every event is 
arranged with reference to his spiritual welfare, but without any 
uniform relation to the rest of nature. Both alike worship 
chance and disbelieve in law. History also is the chosen region 
of special providence, and it is counted sacrilege in science to 
attempt to invade its province. Language, laws, civilization, and 
polity are believed to be supernatural in their origin. The pro- 
sperity which some nations have enjoyed is not connected with 
natural advantages, beneficial institutions, wise legislation, or in- 
dustrial or orderly habits amongst the people, but is attributed to 
the special favour of Heaven. The rise and fall of nations are 
considered only as they subserve religious ends, and if natural 
causes are admitted at all, they are not regarded as parts of a 
system of general law, but as an instrumentality employed for a 
special purpose. The wars which nations have waged have been 
prosperous or otherwise, not because of the skill of the com- 
manders and the spirit and organization of the armies, or the 
absence of these conditions of success, but because the result is 
subservient to some scheme of providence which we are unable to 
fathom. The gods have in general been national gods, confining 
their favour and protection to the people who worshipped them. 
The act of worship has consequently been degraded by unworthy 
conceptions of its object. It is an attempt to propitiate the 
favour of God and avert his wrath by services which are thought 
to be pleasing to him, as if that favour could be had without 
submitting to those conditions which are requisite to its attain- 
ment, or that wrath appeased without enduring the consequences 
which vice entails. In their prayers they ask God to depart from 
his usual course of procedure so far as their supposed interests 
are concerned, to grant them blessings without the labour of 
which they are the reward, and to relieve them from evils which 
are simply natural sequences. They consider only their own in- 
clinations and desires, and never reflect on the compatibility of 
their gratification with the established course of nature. The 
consequence is that different men are found preferring requests 
which are mutually contradictory ; one praying for an east wind 
whilst another petitions for a west ; the Protestant praying for the 
downfull of Rome, and the Romanist for the extirpation of 
Protestantism. Such cases illustrate by a reductio ad ubsurdum 
the difficulties that attend all departure in thought and action 
from the great and all-pervading principle of law. 









































870 Miracles. 





All attempts to break down the distinction between miracle and 
law must necessarily end in failure. The two we have considered 
are the most important, if not the only possible attempts. The 
one seeks to identify miracle with law, and thus to commend it 
to the scientific mind ; the other to disparage law by representing 
all natural operations as the expression of arbitrary will, which 
may assume in some instances the semblance of regularity. The 
first attempt breaks down by failing to establish its assumption. 
Besides, by identifying miracle and law, the former is deprived of 
all moral significance, inasmuch as it is its incoherence with the 
natural course of things which induces the belief that it is an 
arbitrary exercise of the divine will operating immediately and 
without the intervention of means. The second attempt errs in 
assuming that personality and law are opposed to each other. 
Personality is spoken of as something which excludes law, whereas 
it is not intelligible without law; and to establish the former at 
the expense of the latter is simply to deify chance. As God is 
immutable in His nature and perfect in wisdom and knowledge, 
whatever proceeds from Him will partake of His own perfection, 
and harmonize with the order and uniformity which we observe 
in nature. Every new revelation of Himself will be judged to be 
such, not because it interferes with natural sequences, but because 
it manifests the same perfection of love and wisdom which is dis- 
played in His other works. Those who believe will and law to 
be compatible, who do not think they sacrifice the freedom of the 
one when they accept the universality of the other, and who 
accustom themselves to regard the laws of nature as the thoughts 
of God without losing hold of the divine personality, will cease to 
look for special indications of God's presence in obscure and un- 
resolvable events, and will accept the testimony adduced in 
favour of some special manifestation of creative power only when 
the evidence is satisfactory, and when the act itself harmonises 
with the most enlightened views of God's character and the ex- 
isting constitution of things. 
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Art. IV.—GeErvinus ON SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. GrErvinus, Pro- 
fessor at Heidelberg. Translated, under the author's superin- 
tendence, by F. EK. Bunnetr. 2 vols. London: Smith 
and Elder. 1863. 


* EXT to the Bible, I believe in Shakespeare,” was the spon- 

taneous avowal of an intelligent woman, who, like most 
of us, had felt something of the catholic wisdom enshrined in the 
writings of the world’s greatest poet. “ His, works,” echoes a 
learned professor, “ have been often called a secular Bible.” Com- 
mon sense and erudition thus agree in recognising the same broad 
simplicity and universal nature in the splendid utterances of 
Hebrew and English intelligence preserved in these two peren- 
nially popular books. Both alike deal with the greatest problems 
of life; both open those questions which knock for answer at 
every heart ; both reflect the humanity which is common to us 
all; both delineate the features which mark and distinguish 
individual men. In both we find earnest thought and profound 
conviction; subtile and homely wisdom, deep historical interest, 
and poetic truth; soaring imagination, sweet lyrical effusion, and 
grand prophetic insight. Both draw on legend, on fancy, on 
nature ; both have the same kind of relative veracity, and both 
are at once authentic and fallible. 

The parallel may be carried farther. These foremost books of 
the universal library are those which demand the most careful 
editing and the most acute and cultivated criticism. The gross 
number of different readings in the New Testament alone is said 
to amount to no fewer than a hundred thousand. What may 
be the entire amount of textual variations in the canonical 
writings of Shakespeare has never, we presume, been ascertained. 
Ordinary readers, indeed, are hardly aware of the corrupt state of 
Shakespeare’s text, and are ignorant how much we already owe to 
the professional commentator or amateur critic. Our poet’s plays 
were not primarily intended for reading. Of his dramas, only 
half were printed during his life, and not a single one under his 
superintendence and revision. In 1623, seven years after his 
death, appeared the folio edition of his works, collected by his 
fellow-actors, John Heminge and Henry Condell. In 1682, this 
edition was republished. Its value is said to be uncertain and 
unwarranted. About ten years after this date, the great civil 
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war began ; the current of national life shifted ; Puritan precision 
triumphed over the too liberal stage, and the theatres were closed. 
On the restoration of the Stuart dynasty, the playhouses were 
reopened, and the admiration of the people for their favourite 
drama momentarily revived, to be speedily extinguished under 
the frigid rule of French literature. Addison then succeeded to 
Shakespeare ; “ Hamlet” was dethroned by “ Cato,” and “ enlight- 
ened criticism” was represented by Thomas Rymer, who ascribed 
to an ape more taste and knowledge than Shakespeare possessed, 
and pretended to find often more meaning, expression, and 
humanity in the neighing of a horse and in the growling of a 
mastiff than in Shakespeare’s tragical flights.” 

With the literary resuscitation of the eighteenth century the 
interest in Shakespeare again revived. In 1709, Nicholas Rowe 
supplied a traditionary sketch of the poet's life, and published an 
edition of his works. Rowe was followed at intervals by Pope, 
Theobald (famous for his happy restoration of the corrupt passage 
in Mrs. Quickly’s account of Falstaff's death*), Hanmer, War- 
burton, Johnson, Capell, Steevens, Malone, Reed, Chalmers, and 
Boswell, followed by Knight, Payne Collier, Dyce, Singer, Staun- 
ton, and Halliwell; while at the present moment that careful 
collation of the text which has so long been a desideratum is 
likely to be effected by the combined labours of Mr. Clark, the 
Public Orator of Cambridge, and Mr. Wright, the Librarian of 
Trinity College. 

We have seen the depth of degradation to which esthetic criti- 
cism had fallen in England exemplitied in Thomas Rymer. In 
France, Voltaire, who had been the first to introduce the English 
poet to his countrymen, after Letourneur’s declared preference (in 
1766) of the barbarian dramatist to Corneille and Racine, modi- 
fied his estimate of Shakespeare, asserting that nature had blended 
in him all that is most great and elevating with all the basest 
qualities that belong to rudeness without genius, and even calling 
“ Hamlet” the product of the imagination of an intoxicated 
savage.t In Germany, Lessing, courageously opposing the narrow 
prepossessions of French taste, drew attention to Wieland’s trans- 
lation of the English dramatist at a time when the latter was 
almost unknown to his compatriots. Following Lessing, whom 
Gervinus applauds as “the man who first valued Shakespeare 
according to his full desert,” came Goethe, with his masterly 
review of “ Hamlet” in “ Wilhelm Meister,” and the striking verdict 
that ‘Shakespeare's characters are like watches with dial-plates 





* And ’a babbled of green fields, for “a table of green fields,” the reading 
of the Folio. 


{ “Gervinus,” Introduction, p. 15. 
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of transparent crystal; they show you the hour like others, and 
the inward mechanism is also visible.” Later still (1808), Schlegel 
read at Vienna the lectures substantially preserved in the Dra- 
maturgische Vorlesungen. About the same time, apparently, 
Coleridge first made known his critical opinions on the genius 
of Shakespeare—opinions which have a general coincidence with 
those of Schlegel, but which may possibly have had an indepen- 
dent origin. In 1812, again, the German expositor reviewed 
Shakespeare's plays in his “ Dramatic Lectures,’ while his Eng- 
lish competitor, a little before him (1811-12), defended both the 
matter and the esthetic form of the great poet. In 1823 came 
Franz Horn, with his five volumes on Shakespeare, “ diluting the 
Schlegel characteristics ;” and in 1839 “ Ulrici attempted to tread 
the path pointed out by Goethe.” 

It was reserved, however, to our critic to accomplish what 
others had only attempted ; for in Gervinus the secular Bible has 
undoubtedly found its wisest and completest interpreter.* Fol- 
lowing the natural method of critical inquiry, Gervinus endea- 
vours, by a detailed appreciation of the constituent parts, to form 
an estimate of the subordinate agencies, the ultimate purpose, and 
prevailing significance of the Shakespearian drama. Conform- 
ably to the bias of his genius and his historical predilections, he 
seeks in the events of the poet’s time and the poet's life an ex- 
planation of the poet’s book. He examines both the phenomena 
of the age in the records which report it, and those of the poet's 
nature as he reads it in his actions and in his writings; and avail- 
ing himself of the light derived from this examination, he inter- 
prets afresh for us the works of the great master. We are far 
from thinking, however, that Gervinus is infallible. On certain 
generalities, no less than on points of detail, we are inclined to 
differ from him. The conclusions of the interpreter may sometimes 
be biassed, not only by the philosophical faith which he professes, 
but by his own characteristic qualities. The activity of Fichte pro- 
bably did much to determine the metaphysical creed of Fichte, the 
champion of free personal volition. Similarly Gervinus, sharing 
the general reaction against revolutionary politics, has no mercy 
on the enthusiasts of ideas; has no belief in international amity ; 
shows no disposition to indulge in any day-dream of millennial 
peace, and is altogether of opinion that the wolf has not, and 
never will, have any conscientious scruples to dine upon lamb. 
We do not quarrel with the last article of this negative creed ; 








* The “Shakespeare Commentaries,” by Gervinus, first published in Ger- 
many about thirteen years ago, are now rendered accessible to the English 
reader through the medium of a translation made, under the author’s super- 
intendence, by Miss F. E. Dunnett; seemingly a very competent interpreter. 
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and if the pious procedure enjoined in the first half of Cromwell's 
well known advice, “ Pray to God, and keep your powder dry,” 
is gone out of fashion, we should certainly endeavour to act in 
the prudential spirit of the second half. But granting that war 
is still a fatal necessity, and soldiership an heroic virtue, may we 
not be allowed to anticipate, with Mr. Carlyle, who is certainly 
not given to believe in rainbows, that “in the course of centuries 
such delirious ferocity in nations, as in individuals it already is, 
may be proscribed and become obsolete for ever”? As is the 
philosopher so is the critic; and thus for the romanticists in 
art, as for visionaries in politics, Gervinus has no sympathy. The 
contemplative life is, in his eyes, inferior to the practical ; and if 
the sovereign authority of the greatest philosopher of antiquity be 
quoted against him, he shelters himself from the assaults of Ari- 
stotle under the sevenfold shield of his favourite poet, Shakespeare, 
and his literary counterpart, Bacon. To discuss these questions 
here is impossible; we only wish to point out that any important 
error in his interpretation of Shakespeare probably originates in 
the premisses with which he introduces it. Shakespeare's uniform 
preference for action is one of the assumptions which he makes; 
and this alleged preference is constantly presumed as an article of 
the poet's faith, even when perhaps no such predilection is in- 
tended, as in the play of “ Cymbeline,” where the natural love of 
adventure and sight-seeing in youth seems the proper subject of 
description. But we must leave particular details for the broader 
art-criticism of the professor himself, from whose valuable com- 
mentary we shall borrow much of the material of the present paper. 

We have said that Gervinus interprets the Shakespearian 
drama by the light reflected on it from a study of the life and 
times of the great dramatist. The history of Shakespeare's 
mental development has its necessary starting-point in his own 
external history. True it is, that tradition is not always trust- 
worthy, and to read the secret joys or sorrows of a poet's life 
between the lines which he has written is not the most satis- 
factory way of discovering how he lived, and loved, and died. 
Some facts, however, in Shakespeare's career are known ; some 
part of the traditionary narrative is probably not without foun- 
dation; and some inferences are provisionally warranted by the 
admitted premisses. “ The masqued lore” of friendship and love 
in the sonnets, in particular, offers a golden key for unlocking 
Shakespeare's heart, for plucking out its mysteries, and making 
him, as it were, his own biographer. 

The Shakespeare name, whether as that of our poet’s family or 
not, was known in Warwickshire as far back as the fourteenth 
century. Richard Shakespeare, of Frutterfield, near Stratford, 
the grandfather presumptive of the poet, is supposed to 
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have been a tenant of Robert Arden’s, of Wilmecote, and 
John Shakespeare, his undeniable father, is conjectured to have 
first settled in Stratford about the,year 1551. A few years after, 
John married Maria, the youngest of the seven daughters of the 
Lord of Wilmecote, thus forming a union between the Arden and 
Shakespeare families, an alliance which seems to indicate the high 
social estimation in which the traditionary glover, yeoman, or 
butcher was held, for the Ardens were the rivals of the Dudleys 
when Leicester held the foremost place in the great queen’s favour. 
William Shakespeare, the eldest of eight children, was baptised 
(the day of his birth is unknown) on the 26th of April, 1564. 
Seven years of mundane existence qualified him for admission 
into the grammar school of his native town, where he acquired, 
we will presume, the little Latin and less Greek for which Ben 
Jonson gives him credit. In or about his fourteenth year, as is 
conjectured, he brought his studies abruptly to a close to become 
an attorney’s clerk, a dealer in wool, or a butcher's apprentice. 
Tis premature withdrawal from school and temporary adoption 
of auseful, if not very dignified profession, is sufficiently explained 
by the embarrassed circumstances of his father. In 1578-79, 
John and Mary Shakespeare, under the pressure of declining for- 
tune, mortgaged their estate of Ashbies, and sold their existing 
interest in the Snitterfield tenements, together with a valuable re- 
version in the same property. Worse days were to come. Em- 
barrassment was succeeded by insolvency, and insolvency closed 
in legal restraint. Meanwhile a tragical event occurred in the 
family of the poet’s mother. The then representative of that 
family was Edward Arden, of Park Hall. At the time of the 
celebrated Kenilworth festivities some years before, when Leicester 
at once entertained and wooed his royal mistress, Arden had up- 
braided him with a contemporary criminal attachment for Lettice, 
the Countess of Essex. Leicester, resenting this interference, and 
conceiving animplacable hatred against Arden, contrived afterwards 
to involve him in a charge of high treason, and on this charge 
Edward was executed in 1583, our poet not having then attained 
his nineteenth year. Before the completion of that year, and ere 
his kinsman’s violent doom had brought sorrow on the ancient 
house of Arden, the youth had assumed the most serious of all 
human responsibilities. Towards the end of 1582, accompanied 
by two of his friends and his intended wife, Ann Hathaway, a 
village maiden eight years older than himself, he hastened to 
Worcester, and there entered into a bond for the celebration of his 
marriage “ with once asking of the banns.” ‘lhe marriage itself 
probably took place soon after November the 28th of the same 
year, and six months from this date, Susanna, the first child of 
William and Ann Shakespeare, was born. ‘Thus, the epoch of 
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the birth, the flight from Stratford, and the dispensation for 
abridgment of time, all indicate “ the haste and secrecy” asserted 
in Mr. Collier’s condemnatory remark. Some of Shakespeare’s 
biographers have attempted to justify the lovers’ impatience by 
the allegation of a pre-contract, then commonly regarded as tanta- 
mount to an actual marriage; but Gervinus refuses to admit the 
plea, and, like Mr. Collier, sees in “ the anticipation of conjugal 
affection” the main reason for the small degree of happiness 
which accompanied Shakespeare’s married life. 

Another trait of “ youthful levity” is supplied by the famous 
poaching tradition, which had, it is likely enough, some founda- 
tion in fact. ‘The story goes, that the future dramatist, like his 
favourite hero, the madcap Prince of Wales, fell into the company 
of some wild disorderly youths, and engaged with them in a deer- 
stealing escapade in the park of the old Knight of Charlecote, 
Sir Thomas Lucy, of immortal memory. The tradition receives 
a presumptive attestation from the satirical allusions in “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” so unmistakeably directed against the 
Lucy family. Independently, however, of all circumstantial cor- 
roboration, ‘the anecdote, argues Gervinus, carries with it a dis- 
tinctive stamp of authenticity : 

“Tt seems as little possible in the domain. of literature and art as 
in that of politics that rapid and great changes in these branches of 
the cultivation of a people can take place, without an anarchical 
transition state which is wont to reflect itself most glaringly in the 
irregular strong-minded characters of the first vehicle of those changes. 
The men who were instrumental in a complete revolution in our 
German dramatic poetry —Wagner and Lenz—those greater ones also 
who sooner mastered themselves in moral dignity and honour— 
Klinger, Goethe, and Schiller—appear in their youth as the prey of the 
same strong passion, the same Titanlike nature, the same disregard of 
conventional habits and restraints as they depicted in their early poems.” 


A similarly anarchical nature characterized the dramatists of 
Shakespeare's time. The blaspheming Marlowe was slain in a 
shameless brawl; Robert Greene is said to have died of immo- 
derate drinking; Peele, Nash, and Lodge led an unruly life. 
That Shakespeare himself ultimately triumphed over the chaos of 
his passions we may well believe, his intellect being in magni- 
ficent equipoise to his emotional nature. 

Some four years after his marriage, this “chief of Diana's 
foresters,” this first of “ the gentlemen of the shade and minions 
of the moon,”* flying, shall we guess ? before the various allied 
forces of a persecuting Nemesis—the vindictive Lord of Charle- 
cote—the paternal embarrassments, the visions of coming glory 
suggested by the simultaneous arrival of two young Shake- 








* “Venry IV.,” Part I., act i. scene 2. 
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speares, abandoned his native town and settled in London. An 
irresistible attraction to the stage, the necessity of seeking some 
lucrative vocation, the impossibility of self-development in the 
narrow circle of Stratford, may all be pleaded in extenuation of 
Shakespeare’s domestic pretermissions. It is not easy, however, 
to explain away the continued rustication of his family. For, as 
Robert Greene kept his wife in Lincolnshire, William Shakespeare 
kept his in Warwickshire. During fifteen years an annual visit 
to Stratford was all the proof he gave of his “eternal attach- 
ment” to the wife of his youth. Can we resist the conviction 
that Shakespeare liked her “ better as the watcher over his 
economical circumstances at home than as witness of his fame in 
the capital?” Or shall we reject the testimony of the sonnets as 
well as the evidence afforded by the nature of the case, and 
dispute the justice of the austere verdict of Gervinus, “that no 
regard to a dear wife and a happy family circle appeared to 
restrain him?” Rather is there not ground to believe that Shake- 
speare’s first experience in love, like that of more than one poetical 
successor, was a disappointment, and that he indemnified himself 
for its failure by accepting the usual available consolations ? Is 
it base to think that our great poet himself exemplified the dan- 
gerous doctrine which he broached as dramatist : 


“They say best men are moulded out of faults.”’* 


Till we have convincing counter-evidence we shall incline to 
the belief that Shakespeare recorded his sins, his sufferings, and 
his repentence in that priceless passage of personal history his 
“Sonnets.” He outlived his errors, he survived his sorrows, and 
his retirement, in his strong and sober manhood, may augur 
something more than a mere distaste for a player’s profession—it 
may have been accompanied by that moral purification and trans- 
formation which is a necessary phase of progress observable in all 
striving and deeply impassioned natures : 

“ Alas! ’tis true, I have gone here and there, 
And made myself a motley to the view. 
Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear, 
Made old affections of offences new ; 
Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely ; but by all above, 
These blenches gave my heart another youth.’’+ 





* Compare: 
“Oh, if we held the doctrine sound 
For life, outliving heats of youth, 
Yet who would preach it as a truth 
To those that eddy round and round ?”—Jn Memoriam, lii. 
+ Sonnet cx. 
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This shadowy outline of the poet's life was indispensable to our 
purpose, but it is nearly all that our purpose requires. It helps 
us to understand what Shakespeare’s earliest experiences were, it 
shows us not only the boy playing with the blue-veined violets 
and pied daisies that paint the meadows of the Avon, or wander- 
ing in the sweet woodlands of Stratford “filled with the soft 
green light made by the budding leaves,” but the youth whose 
wild frolics, whose contact with common life, whose errors and 
struggles, ‘subsequently became rich sources for his poetic 
creations.” ‘This preliminary task accomplished, we will now, 
borrowing the pencil of Gervinus, trace the history of the 
poet’s mental development. ‘The period in which Shakespeare 
lived was marked by great natural force and a vigorous sensuous 
life; happily the preposterous conclusions to which this exu- 
berant vitality tended to impel its possessors were modified or 
averted by that balance of faculties in which “ one scale of reason, 
aided by religious habit and tender conscience, poises another of 
sensuality.”* As the time, so was the poet. In his youth 
Shakespeare exulted in the free play of his physical energies ; 
but as life advanced his magnificent intellect withdrew him from 
the dissolute circle of his weaker contemporaries. Like Goethe, 
he was perhaps endowed with that double nature which unites 
passion with self-command, and preserves composure in the 
midst of tumult. This double nature is strikingly exhibited in 
his two earliest poems. In the “ Lucrece” and in the “ Venus 
and Adonis,” both dedicated to the Earl of Southampton, the 
form and matter correspond to that springtide of passion which 
distinguished the poet’s youth and originated in the glow and 
warmth of its glorious April. In the “ Venus and Adonis” he 
depicts the struggle between Desire and Reason. Love is 
described as a spirit all compact of fire, in language the most 
brilliant and voluptuous; but the realistic sensuality of the 
picture is indirectly confronted with its antagonist element. 
By a wonderful act of artistic suspension, related to the double 
nature with which the poet was endowed, he pauses in his 
‘gorgeous celebration of animal desire to recall “shame’s pure 
blush,” and in the episode of the wooing of Adonis’ horse, placing 
it not in opposition, but in juxtaposition, compares, and so re- 
proves, that of the goddess, forgetful of honour and repellent 
of reason. In “ Lucrece,” the purer thought latent in the “ Venus 
and Adonis” “lies in the subject itself, which seems intentionally 
to be selected as a counterpart to the first poem.” The conquest 
of passion here is not effected, but “the captive victor that hath 
lost in gain” attests the worthlessness of such possession ; and 





. * “ Othello,” Act i. scene 3. 
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the tragical triumph of the Roman wife over the constraint of 
dreadful circumstance, the introduction of an historical back- 
ground, and the exhibition of Troy’s painted woes, caused by a 
similar outrage, indicate a higher standard of morality and a 
profounder sense of the social consequences of human action. If 
from the matter we turn to the form of these poems, we shall find 
that Shakespeare's genius was, as yet, subjugated by the pre- 
vailing mannerism of the period. The artificial wit, logical con- 
trast, epigrammatic sparkle, waste of thought, and remote 
conceit which characterized Italian pastoral poetry, reappear in 
these early productions of Shakespeare's muse. This initial 
pedantry and conventionalism the great high-priest of nature in 
good time ridiculed and discarded. Gervinus thinks this error 
at the commencement of his career more easily conceivable in a 
poet of Shakespeare's common sense than its rapid and almost 
sudden abandonment. ‘The chivalric inspiration of the middle 
ages had expired; the old romances had supplied Ariosto and 
Tasso with the subject-matter of their songs; but as the un- 
reality of that subject-matter was recognised, the world’s interest 
in them began to decline, though with the educated their struc- 
tural merits, their refined language, and harmonious versification, 
were held in high esteem. An allegorical and pastoral poetry 
succeeded in Spain and Italy to the vanishing epos of chivalry. 
This taste penetrated even into England, where, ever since the time 
of Chaucer, who had introduced Boccaccio, the Italian literature 
had been domesticated. Following Chaucer, Surrey adopted 
Petrarch ; while Sir Philip Sidney, who died in the year (1586) 
of Shakespeare's reputed arrival in London, 1587 at latest, first 
attempted to naturalize pastoral poetry in England. The art of the 
South attained its highest northern development in “ The Faerie 
Queene” of Edmund Spenser, whom Milton pronounces a better 
moral teacher than Scotus or Aquinas. ‘The Petrarchists and 
sonnet-writers extended from the time of Surrey to the youth of 
Shakespeare. Among them were Daniel and Drayton. Both 
these poets had been in Italy; so also had the dramatists Lily 
and Greene, and Rich, the translator of Italian tales. Under 
such influences it was scarcely possible for Shakespeare to escape 
the literary fever of the times, or to prefer to the artificial and 
harmonious lyric of Italy “the homely sincerity of national 
Saxon song.” It is not surprising, therefore, that he should 
borrow Daniel's forms, or commend Drayton as a better spirit 
than himself, or produce those artificial and exotic poems which 
he dedicated to his patrician friend. The wonder is that he 
should so soon forsake ‘ the learned and courtly art” to become 
the national poet; that he should so early outgrow the domi- 
nant taste for the foreign epic to become the supreme dramatist 
cc2 
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who made all epics forgotten—the great naturalist in art who 
has rendered most ideals tame or questionable. 

The dramatic susceptibilities of Shakespeare were, it is not 
improbable, early evoked. His native town was always the 
resort of the histrionic travelling companies. Five years after 
the poet's birth, when his father, John Shakespeare, was high- 
bailiff, the Queen’s Players performed in the Guildhall of the 
borough, and were patronised by the corporation. In 1573, the 
Earl of Leicester’s players visited the town, and in 1576, the 
companies of Warwick and Worcester performed there. In 
1587, touching on the very time of Shakespeare's arrival in 
London, no fewer than five companies visited Stratford. ‘To one 
of them the young poet may have attached himself. Several of 
the players with whom he was subsequently associated were 
Warwickshire men, a circumstance that may have influenced him 
in his choice of a profession. Thomas Greene was his fellow- 
townsman ; Heminge, Burbage, Slye, Tooley, and perhaps Pope, 
were all natives of the same midland county. 

The company which Shakespeare entered after his flight from 
Stratford—the Earl of Leicester's company—certainly comprised 
his Warwickshire compatriots. Known since 1559 as the 
“ Queen’s Players,” this company took the highest histrionic rank. 
Besides its central theatre, founded by James Barbage in the 
monastery of Blackfriars, it built a second and more spacious 
one, called “ The Globe,” near the Southwark foot of London 
Bridge. The stage of Blackfriars was then regarded as “ the 
most refined and cultivated in London.” During the reign of 
Elizabeth, the theatres were open daily throughout the year. 
Tor the drama, a thoroughly popular and spontaneous pastime, 
had then become a sort of national institution. Unfortunately 
for Shakespeare, the actor's profession was not a respected one ; 
on the contrary, it was looked on as positively degrading ; and 
the first of poets continued to chafe under the indignities which 
attended it, till in 1599 his family acquired the right of impaling 
the arms of Arden, and he was thus enabled to conceal profes- 
sional demerit under the heraldic honours of an acknowledged 
gentleman. J.ong before this period, which perhaps preceded 
his retirement by but three or four years, the player had gained a 
more splendid promotion: he had become a dramatist in his own 
right—nay, he had created a new species of drama, for his pre- 
decessors in the art were but bunglers and pupils, not poets or 
masters. Still, as the conditions and materials of this new crea- 
tion undoubtedly existed before Shakespeare, we shall endeavour 
to trace the connexion between the consummate workmanship of 
its great representative and the crude efforts of his precursors by 
briefly sketching the historical and literary preliminaries of that 
drama. 
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Dramatic representation has universally had a religious origin. 
In pagan Greece it arose in the sacred chorus which celebrated 
the praises of the Wine God Dionysus. In Christian Europe, its 
principal source lay in the Easter festival. ‘The rites with which 
the Catholic Church commemorated the passion and resurrection 
of its glorified Head were called Mysteries. Such also was the 
name by which the sacred plays representing the sufferings and 
death of Christ were known in Medieval Europe. The repre- 
sentation sometimes took the form of a Miracle play, got up in 
honour of the Saint on whose festival it was exhibited. Some- 
times it was an aggregation of thirty or forty plays, connecting 
in one pictorial whole the related events of the Old and New 
Testament, and requiring many days for its performance. Buf- 
foonery and irreverence seemed to be considered as by no means 
incompatible with the generic character of these sacred dramas. 
In one of them the following colloquy occurs between God the 
Father, asleep on his throne during the crucifixion, and an angel, 
highly indignant at this celestial indifference to the great tragedy 
enacting below :— - 

Angel.— Eternal Father, you are doing what is not right, and will 
cover yourself with shame. Your much-beloved son is just dead, and 
you sleep like a drunkard. 

God the Father.—Is he, then, dead ? 

Angel.—Ay, that he is. 

God the Father.—Devil take me if I knew anything about it.* 


With this singular imaginary conversation we may compare 
the fable of a play written by the Protestant convert Hans Sachs, 
and particularly recommended by Luther and Melancthon as 
abounding in edification for the juvenile moralist. Adam and 
Eve are introduced washing and dressing their children to appear 
before the Lord, who is coming from heaven to hear them their 
lessons. ‘he Lord himself soon appears, seated like a school- 
master, with his scholars standing round him. Presently 
Cain, who of course is after time, comes running in with 
evident signs of having been in the wars, and with his head 
covered, and is rebuked by Adam, who exclaims, ‘“‘ What! with 
your hat on.” The young pugilist then goes up to shake hands 
with the Almighty, and gives the wrong one; whereupon his 
father cuffs him, calling out, “‘ Ah, would you give your left hand 
to the Lord?” ‘To crown all, when Cain takes his place in the 
class, and begins to say the Lord’s Prayer, the Devil, who is 
always present on such occasions, gets behind him, and begins 
to whisper in his ear. ‘Thus prompted, Cain, by transposing the 








* See Lewes’ “Life of Goethe,” vol. ii. p. 288. 
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words reverses the meaning, “exactly as an obstinate child 
would answer who knows his lesson yet does not choose to say 
it.” A fine poetical justice is “‘ executed” in the last scene. The 
good children are to ride in carriages covered with gold and 
drawn by richly-caparisoned horses, and be lords and lord 
mayors; while Cain and the naughty boys and girls are to be 
made cobblers and tinkers, and have only cobblers and tinkers 
for their companions.* 

Scarcely less undesignedly ludicrous than this droll extrava- 
ganza of the Protestant playwright of Niirnberg seems to have 
been the sacred drama of our older Catholic ancestors. This 
unconscious burlesque was evidently not repugnant to the reli- 
gious feelings of a childish half-reasoning age. Nay, it seems 
certain that “The Mystery” was not the less popular for the 
combination of the comic element with the serious which was 
afterwards intentionally effected. This combination is attributable 
to the courtly action of the minstrels, storytellers, and merry- 
makers collected round the princely patrons of the science of 
amusement. ‘To this Bohemian race, apparently, we owe the 
interlude, brought into this country from France as early as the 
reign of Edward III. The masque and pastoral play—fashion- 
able entertainments in the times of bluff King Harry—had their 
origin in the same courtly or aristocratic source. In both of 
these dramatic performances allegory predominated. In the 
fifteenth century allegory had already furnished material for a 
new species of drama, “ The Morality’—a didactic exhibition in 
which the actors are personified passions, crimes, and virtues. 
As “ The Mystery” originated in the church or cloister, so “ The 
Morality” originated in the schools, and the interlude in the court. 
The sixteenth century was rich in humour, fancy, art, and satire. 
To it belong Cervantes, Rabelais, the poets of the Italian bur- 
lesque, the popular jesters, and those “ droll figures of uncon- 
scious humour, the clowns, or natural fools, as distinguished from 
the fine court fools who with conscious art ridiculed the follies of 
mankind, and were the predecessors of the Dogberrys of the 
English stage. Descending from the church to the street, from 
the clergy to the laity, the sacred drama became the possession 
first of artisan amateurs, and then of professional jugglers. Wan- 
dering from town to village, and attending fair and market, these 
children of the English Thespis continued even till Shakespeare's 
time. LEarly in the sixteenth century, John Heywood—perhaps 
recognisable as a direct precursor of the great dramatist—pro- 
duced his comic court plays. These plays, which discarded alle- 
gory and dealt with the everyday life of men, marked a kind of 





* Coleridge : “ Notes and Lectures on Shakespeare,” &c., vol. ii. p. 17. 
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epoch in the reign of Henry VIII. In Henry’s reign, too, 
Plautus was first represented, and in that of Elizabeth a 
Menechmi (?) or “ History of Error,” was performed at court, 
while translations from Euripides and Terence now began to 
influence the English school of poets. The naturalization of 
Plautus and Seneca was preceded or accompanied by the com- 
position of three farces suggested by Latin comedies—“ Ralph 
Roister Doister,” “ Jack Juggler,” and “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle.” 
The first English tragedy, called “ l’errex and Porrex,” and some- 
times “‘ Gorbodue,” was written by Lord Buckhurst and Thomas 
Norton. It drew its inspiration from Seneca. First represented 
in 1561, it indicated a second epoch in the history of the English 
theatre. Preston’s “ Cambyses” and the “Damon and Pythias” 
of Richard Edwards followed. Before 1580 John Lilly ruled 
the court stage. From the “ Alexander and Campaspe” of this 
poet Shakespeare is thought to have learned most directly the 
prose of his comic scenes. So in the “ Promos and Cassandra” 
(1578) of George Whetstone, it is said, lay the foundation of our 
dramatist’s ‘‘ Measure for Measure.” Before this, appeared (15638) 
the “ Tancred and Gismunda’ of Robert Wilmot and other pupils 
of the Temple. The “Ferrex and Porrex” of Lord Buckhurst 
would seem to be the centre around which a homogeneous group 
of tragedies grew up. In these tragedies—tragedies mostly of a 
sanguinary character—the English drama had its new birth. The 
foremost of these was Marlowe's “ Tamburlaine,” in 1586; the 
revolution in dramatic poetry being coincident with Shakespeare's 
arrival in London. The spirit of the age was thus reflected in 
its literature. Three years before this date Shakespeare's relative, 
Edward Arden, had been brought to the block. In this very 
eventful year London beheld the execution of Babington and his 
associates. In the following year Mary Stuart perished on the 
scaffold, and the year after witnessed the destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. ‘Thus if the “Titus Andronicus” be really a genuine 
work of our poet's, Shakespeare would have written it in the 
Sturm und Drang period of his career, and under the influence 
of the poetical alcohol of the popular drama. To Gervinus, 
however, it appears more probable that Shakespeare, employed at 
first as an elaborator, merely revised an old play, inserting occa- 
sional touches of his own. Another of these dramas attributed 
to our poet, “Pericles, Prince of Tyre” (though his “ large 
utterance” from time to time can hardly fail to be recognised) was 
pethaps rather re-edited than written by him. Neither can 
“ Henry VI.” be well regarded as essentially the work of the 
great dramatist, though we are far from denying that the finer 
breath of his wonder-working muse has infused into it a nobler 
life than it primarily possessed. Mr. Knight, it is true, main- 
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tains that the original drafts of the second and third parts of this 
play, printed without Shakespeare's name in 1594 and 1595, 
are the substantive productions of that poet. But the famous 
accusation of Robert Greene, who died in 1592, is held to mili- 
tate against his conclusion. The sarcastic picture of “the upstart 
crow, beautified with our feathers, the only Shake-scene in a 
country,” surely contains a charge of plagiarism against the 
younger poet, while the parody “his tiger's heart wrapt in a 
player’s hide"* has been thought to point the charge specially to 
the Third Part of “ Henry VI.” That Shakespeare's revision, how- 
ever, was executed in all honour, may be inferred from the known 
practice of the time, and from the panegyrical apology of Chettle, 
who published Greene's accusatory tract. 

The three Parts of “ Henry VI.,” the blood-tragedy of “ Titus 
Andronicus,” the Greek romance of “ Pericles” (Apollonius of Tyre) 
the ‘ Comedy of Errors,” and the “ ‘Taming of the Shrew,” are 
assumed to belong to the outset of Shakespeare's dramatic career. 
In these early pieces the influence of Seneca, Plautus, and the 
Italian school has been traced. ‘The poet thus appears to have 
served a regular apprenticeship to his art, practising on foreign 
masters, working up the plays of predecessors, and yet, while 
seemingly careless of originality, never really forfeiting his in- 
dependence. 

But the age of apprenticeship was now to close. The first 
period of Shakespeare’s dramatic existence was distinguished by 
Ovidian luxuriance, Italian predilection, and imitative effort. 
The second period (from about 1590 to 1600) shows a marvellous 
advance towards mature power and original invention. During 
this period the popular English element attained its final predo- 
minance in the genius of Shakespeare. In the festive spirit, the 
exuberant energy, and joyous freedom which appear in all the 
comedies of this epoch, we seem to find a presumption of the 
poet’s happy and prosperous condition. His success as an actor, 
his triumph as a dramatist, his social importance, honourable 
friendships, and the partial retrieval of his parents’ fortunes 
through his own agency, seem to have animated him with that 
soul of vigorous and playful joy which laughs out of his corre- 
sponding humorous productions. We shall find that as the 
shadows of life or careful thought gathered around the poet in 
after years, his third productive period was marked by the ascen- 
dancy of tragedy or serious drama. 

The creations of the intermediate decade are no less remark- 








* Oh, tiger’s heart, wrapped in a woman’s hide.—Act i. scene 4. 
Marlowe, Lodge, and Peele, are the singing birds whom the upstart crow has 
robbed of their plumes. 
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able for the many-sidedness which they exhibit, regarded as a 
collective whole, than for their individual value and significance. 
lollowing the method adopted by Gervinus, we look on them as 
divisible into three groups. The first group belonging to the 
commencement of this period, and consisting of the “ ‘Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” “ Love's Labour Lost,” “ All's Well that Ends 
Well,” “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” and “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
may be denoted the erotic group, the central interest in all being 
supplied by the passions or exploits of love. By the side of 
these are ranged all the great English-history plays, with the 
exception of “ Henry VIII.” and the three Parts of “ Henry VI.” 
—plays which deal with the real business of life, and contrast, as 
if intentionally, the sphere of our external activity with the sub- 
jective world of feeling and fancy. “ At the close of this period 
lies a third group of comedies closely clustered together—come- 
dies in which Shakespeare, in the merriest freedom and joyful- 
ness of mind, has raised this branch of art to the highest degree 
of perfection, and has maintained its cheerful character most pure 
and untroubled, thus making the sudden transition to the trage- 
dies, in the third period of his poetry, all the more interesting.” 
It should be understood here that the ‘“ Shakespeare Commen- 
tator” insists on no strict chronological sequence, nor does he 
think any precise determinations of time possible. Acquiescing 
in that concurrence of critical authorities which assigns these 
plays as a whole to the period specified, or extends them but very 
little beyond it, our commentator does not scrupulously follow 
the dates of their genesis, but accepting such presumptions of 
probable chronology as present themselves, he examines and 
analyses each work separately with masterly power, deep insight, 
and fine discriminating taste. Into his more minute investiga- 
tions we do not propose to accompany him. We shall content 
ourselves with giving a general indication of his point of view, 
and with selecting some illustrations of his critical treatment 
from those dramas which seem to us most strikingly to exemplify 
Shakespeare's theories, or the philosophical speculation or ethical 
teaching which may be fairly conjectured to have been coloured 
or dictated by his own personal experiences: we mean the “‘ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” in the erotic group; and the two Parts 
of * Henry LV.,” together with “ Henry V.,” in the historical 
series. 

In his general comments on the erotic group, Gervinus recurs 
to that brilliant but transient period in Shakespeare's life when 
the poet was personally swayed bythe passion of love, and 
poetically preoccupied with it. In the erotic dramas, the essence 
and nature of love are more or less exclusively represented, while 
in the tragedies love forms only one phase of our various and 
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many-coloured existence. Shakespeare, however, at no time in 
his career surrendered himself absolutely to this poetic absorp- 
tion. In the grandeur of “his doublesidedness,” he never omitted 
to maintain a due equilibrium between the despotism of feeling 
and the obligations of action. Even when love is the character- 
istic ar eument of his song, he does not invest it with that mystical 
predominance or that sensuous tyranny which in modern n poetry 
imparts “ one uniform colouring,” one monotonous aspect, to its 
dramatic representation. Gervinus instances the ideal love- 
heroes of Schiller, the weak sensual characters of Goethe, and 
in general the entire dramatis persone of Italian, Frenc th, and 
Spanish amatory composition, in which all the relations of love 
are exhibited with a “damnable iteration” of the same model and 
idea. This mannerism, transmitted by chivalrous usage, which 
had raised the love of woman from low desire to extravagant 
adoration, Shakespeare was too wise and too robust to adopt. 
Without denying to this romantic ideal of love its elevating in- 
fluence or luminous grace, he saw its perils, its weaknesses, and 
its dark and blinding aspects. “‘ He had experienced also its 
shadow side: how it is justas capable of paralyzing the power of 
action, of endangering morals, of plunging a man in destruction 
and crime as of tending to purity of life and ennoblement of 
mind.” arly penetrating into the heart of this mystery, Shake- 
speare treated the great passion in his own regal ‘‘ myriad- 
minded” way, depicting it in all its combinations, varieties, and 
related phases, proportioning it as a part to the great whole of 
human life, and noting its malignant as well as beneficent quali- 
ties. ‘Thus, in that “ great song of love,” “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
into which, as Schlegel so eloquently says, the poet has breathed 
whatever is “ most intoxicating in the odour of a sudden spring, 
languishing in the lay of the nightingale, or voluptuous in the 
first opening of the rose,”"—he shows us the wasting omnipotence 
of this tyrannical power over two sensitive natures — natures 
which, “incapable of self-command as inaccessible to consola- 
tion,” the poet could not allow to live, because they destroyed 
themselves. In the “ ‘['wo Gentlemen of Verona,” again, he ex- 
hibits the effect of this violent and suicidal property on the idle 
Proteus who abandons himself entirely to its magical impulsion, 
in contrast to the energetic Valentine who is a stranger to every 
tender emotion. In “ Love's Labour Lost,” a play in which 
euphuistic exaggeration and affected romance are caricatured, 
the dramatist exposes the futility of the unnatural attempt to 
crush the passion by an ascetic vow, and the self-vindication of 
love on the youthful votaries. In “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” 
he glorifies the victory of love, through fidelity and devotion, over 
manly haughtiness and conventional pride. “The Merchant of 
Venice,” stripped of “its garment of romance and poetic enhance- 
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ment of passion,” reflects the reality of common life, and places 
love in a secondary position, so that the great topic is not in this 
play directly moralized. 

In the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” however, the ethical 
teaching reappears, and we are made spectators of the errors of a 
blind and unreasonable affection, which carries man forward un- 
thinking, unresisting, in a luxurious dream of life. But before 
we trace the course of these errors, we will take a preliminary 
glance at the external elements of interest which centre round 
Shakespeare's glorious vision of fairyland. This exquisite crea- 
tion of fancy derives an adventitious attraction from the real or 
conjectural allusions to the events and circumstances of the 
Elizabethan period which ingenious criticism has detected. 
Among the most conspicuous of these passages is the splendid 
eulogium on the English Queen, possibly admitting of an ex- 
tended interpretation which gives it increased beauty and signifi- 
cance. The description in the fifth act of “the thrice three 
Muses mourning for the death of Learning, late deceased in 
beggary,” is less determinate in its reference than that which 
points to Elizabeth as ‘“‘the fair vestal throned by the West,” 
but it is certainly possible that it may have been suggested by 
the death of Robert Greene in 1592, since Shakespeare must 
have known, and could not fail to appreciate the circumstance 
that Greene was indebted for support, during his last illness, to 
the charity of a humble shoemaker living in one of the lowest 
wards of London. Again, it is argued that the disastrous conse- 
quences of fairy dissension enumerated by the Queen of the 
Elves had a parallel in the contemporary world of mortals. In 
the year 1594 “there was literally no summer in England; 
people sat by the fire in July, fruits and cattle perished from the 
incessant rains and floods, and the corn rotted in the fields.” The 
jealous Oberon and proud Titania had quarrelied. Hence this 
“ progeny of evils.” 

“ Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain 
As in revenge, have sucked up from the sea 
Contagious fogs, which, falling on the land, 
Have every pelting river made so proud 
That they have overborne their continents. 
The ox hath therefore stretched his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman lost his sweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attained a beard ; 
The fold stands empty in the drowned field, 
And crows are fatted with the murrain flock, 
And the quaint mazes on the wanton green, 
For lack of tread, are undistinguishable.”* 





* Act ii. scene 2.—See Introduction to this play in Chambers’ “ Household 
Shakespeare,” vol. iii. 
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In the description of the mermaid on the dolphin’s back, we 
have another possible reference to the Kenilworth entertainment. 
The representative of Arion, however, would seem to have borne 
but a distant resemblance to the harmonious sea-maid, for, finding 
his voice to be very hoarse and unpleasant, he tore off his dis- 
guise, and swore, to the Queen's great delight, that “‘ he was none 
of Arion, not he, but even honest Harry Goldingham.” This 
well-known passage also embodies the delicate compliment to 
Elizabeth—a compliment which, as interpreted by Mr. Halpin, 
is full of strange beauty and significance. Even if we cannot, as 
Gervinus does, adopt the interpretation which identifies the little 
western flower with a human prototype, the explanation is too 
ingenious and too interesting to be omitted. 

It is contended then, that in this finely-finished picture Shake- 
speare makes his courtly adulation subservient to an esthetic or 
moral end, and it is remarked that at the Kenilworth festivities 
were found all the characteristic details in Oberon’s specification— 
the singing mermaid, the smooth water, the shooting stars. Cupid, 
all armed, is regarded as the representative of Leicester, prepared 
to entertain and woo the Queen amid the regal splendours of his 
magnificent castle. The execution of Shakespeare's maternal 
relative, Edward Arden, being closely connected with this royal 
féte, the poet might have learned, it is urged, what was a mystery 
to others. Hence Oberon’s reservation, when he says—“ That 
very time I saw, but thou couldst not.”* A still weightier reason 
for secrecy is thought to lie in the fact that Robert Devereux, an 
early patron of the poet, was unfortunate enough to have in- 
curred the royal displeasure, this Robert Devereux being the son 
of Lettice, Countess of Essex, the clandestine lady-love of Lei- 
cester. Lettice then was the little western flower, milkwhite or 
innocent before, but now purple with Love’s wound, a symbolical 
discoloration denoting the crimson shame of her fall, or the 








* That very time I saw (but thou could’st not) 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth 
Cupid all arm’d; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned by the west ; 
And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow, 
As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 
But I might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quench’d in the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon ; 
And the imperial votaress passed on, 
In maiden meditation fancy-free. 
Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell : 
It fell upon a little western flower— 
Before milk-white, now purple with love’s wound— 
And maidens call it love-in-idleness. 

Act ii. scene 2. 
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deeper blush of her husband's murder. The associated name, 
“Love in Idleness,” is supposed to refer to the listless, unoccu- 
pied state of her heart during her lord's absence, this popular 
epithet of the pansy serving elsewhere in Shakespeare to charac- 
terize a love which surprises indolent and undisciplined natures. 
So interpreted, the passage becomes an allegorical episode. Eliza- 
beth is taken out of the realm of Fairy. Unapproachable by the 
world of Fancy, she remains proof against the fiery shafts of 
Cupid. Her maiden contemplativeness is exalted, while the 
sorcery of love is reproved in the poetical symbolism of the de- 
scription. Thus historical reality, the immunity from love on 
the one hand, and the blind passion and crime of actual life on 
the other, is forcibly laid under contribution, and made to com- 
bine with the visionary elements which are moulded into this 
beautiful creation. The ensnaring charm of that overpowering 
affection which prompted the dissolute acts of the Elizabethan 
age is embodied in a flower, which, in the very process of embodi- 
ment, passes by a sort of poetic incantation into the play, and exerts 
a magical influence on the perplexed fortunes of the people of 
that world of dream. Lor whether we accept or reject the in- 
terpretation, we must regard this fairy drama as in nature and 
intention a dream. We shall see, on close inspection, that the 
Epilogue, Oberon, Titania, and Bottom all attest the dreamlike 
character of the play. Fairies themselves, who are in great part 
the actors, have displaced the gods of the old mythology. The 
presence of Cupid, however, is felt throughout. He is described 
by Helena as having wings, but no eyes, as perjured, as beguiled 
in choice, as transposing things base and vile to form and dignity. 
But Cupid, though exercising ubiquitous power, exercises it by 
deputy and is himself invisible. The stage is occupied by Fairies, 
to whom the poet has committed the functions of the God of 
Love. ‘The workings of each, adds Gervinus, on the passions of 
men are the same. ‘The infidelities of Theseus, which old fable 
would ascribe to Cupid or the intoxication of sensuous love, are 
imputed, in the “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” to Oberon, the 
fairy king. The strange perplexities of the lovers—of Hermia, 
Helena, Lysander, Demetrius, are all brought about by fairy 
agency. ‘The drama has the true elf-atmosphere over it. “Lis 
almost fairy time when the play begins. ‘The warm season, the 
first night in May, is the ghost-hour of the mystic powers ;” the 
beautiful but ever misleading spirit of youth is laughing round 
the world when Oberon drops the magic juice on Titania's eyes. 
Reason is laid to sleep. Conscience is unknown in fairyland. 
Cupid delights in the breach of faith, and Jove laughs at lovers’ 
perjuries. The sensuous life of love is a twilight, a dreamlife, 
and, continues our critic, “the exchange of functions between 
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Cupid and the fairies is the true poetic embodiment of this com- 
parison.” For not only does fancy produce these “ personified 
dream-gods,” but it produces also “ the caprice of superficial love.” 


“They lead a luxurious merry life, given up to the pleasure of the 
senses; the secrets of nature, the powers of flowers and herbs are con- 
fided to them. ‘To sleep on flowers, lulled in dances and songs, with 
the wings of painted butterflies to fan the moonbeams from their eyes 
—this is their pleasure ; the gorgeous apparel of flowers and dewdrops 
are their joy. When Titania wishes to allure her beloved, she offers 
him honey, apricocks, purple grapes, and dancing. This life of sense 
and nature they season by the power of fancy, with delight in and 
desires after all that is most choice, most beautiful, and agreeable. 
They harmonize with nightingales and butterflies ; they wage war with 
all ugly creatures, with hedgehogs, spiders, and bats ; dancing, play, 
and song are their greatest pleasures; they steal lovely children, and 
substitute changelings ; they torment decrepit old age, toothless gossips, 
aunts, and the awkward company of the players of ‘Pyramus and 
Thisbe,’ but they love and recompense all that is clean and pretty. 
. . . . The sense of the beautiful is the one thing which elevates the 
fairies, not only above the beasts, but also above the low mortal, when 
he is devoid of all fancy and uninfluenced by beauty. Thus in the 
spirit of the fairies, in which the sense of the beautiful is so refined, 
it is intensely ludicrous that the elegant ‘Titania should fall in love 
with an ass’s head. The only pain which agitates these beings is 
jealousy, the desire of possessing the beautiful sooner than others ; 
they shun the distorting quarrel : their steadfast aim and longing is for 
undisturbed enjoyment.” 

In striking contrast with this dainty people of the “ flower- 
scented Indies,” the poet places the rude mechanicals and clowns 
who form the company of players in the burlesque piece, and 
whose prototypes he had often seen in the old Warwickshire 
villages in the merry days of good Queen Bess, when he took 
his virtue with cakes and ale. 

“The contrast of the material and clumsy to the aerial, of the awk- 
ward to the beautiful, of the utterly unimaginative to that which, itself 
fancy, is entirely woven out of fancy, this contrast gives prominence 
to both. ‘The play acted by the clowns is, as it were, the reverse of 
the poet’s own work, which demands all the spectator’s reflective and 
meditative fancy to open to him this aerial world, whilst in the other 
nothing at all is left to the imagination of the spectator.” 





But these homely mechanics and delicate fairies are not the 
only persons brought into contrast or juxtaposition by the recon- 
ciling art of the poet. While the fairy chiefs disturb with their 
raillery the rude doings of these ignorant artisans, who believe 
themselves obliged to represent Moon and Moonshine by words, 
the lovers also, who are equally the subjects and creations of 
fancy, mock at the clumsy performance of these wooden-headed 
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victims of coarse matter of fact. Theseus again, who, according 
to Gervinus, typifies quiet and thoughtful contemplation, draws 
back in turn from the strange fables of love and witcheraft that 
the “lovers speak of,” and pronounces “ the best in this kind are 
but shawdows and the worst no worse if imagination amend them,” 
regarding the one as art and poetry, the other as the suggestion of 
simpleness and duty, “and what poor duty cannot do, noble 
respect takes it in might, not merit.” 

The whole fairy vision closes, as it began, in a dreamlike re- 
appearance of Oberon and Puck at “fairy time.” But before 
the final song, the perplexities of the lovers have been resolved. 
The deliverance, like the entanglement, comes from without. 
This deliverance consists essentially in the awaking and recovery 
of consciousness. The sleep of reason is over. Demetrius re- 
sumes his love for Helena, his old playfellow, and leaves Lysander 
free to marry Hermia; while the opposition of Egeus, his father, 
is overborne by Theseus, on the eve of his marriage with Queen 
Hippolyta. 

Such, in the judgment of the eloquent Gervinus, is the “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream,” “‘ and such the interpretation thereof.” 
This critical appreciation, though it may require some correction, 
is on the whole, we think, as accurate as it is beautiful. A sus- 
picion may occasionally obtrude itself that the commentator is 
more definite and more serious than the dramatist, but this excess 
of limitation and intensity is perhaps really attributable to the 
unconquerable necessities of philosophical exposition which, in 
seeking to be distinct, becomes exclusive, and tends to harden a 
free poetic significance into a vigorous prose definition. For art 
allows of “ liberal applications,” which criticism perforce ignores 
when it “hooks” the poet's story to some “ useful end.” Yet that 
a moral element underlies Shakespeare’s dramatic creations, as it 
does all high poetry, is a proposition of unassailable veracity. 
Shakespeare, indeed, though he rarely preaches, is pre-eminently 
a moralist. His drama has a purpose, though that purpose is 
not obtrusively announced. For Shakespeare's method was not 
that of the school or of the pulpit, but of nature and life. He 
knew that “ one noble impulse does more towards the elevation 
of men than a hundred good precepts, and that a bad passion is 
best subdued by the excitement of a better.” He aimed at the 
reconciliation of passion with reason, of sense and mind, and 
accepting life as a whole, with its feeling, its action, and its intel- 
lect, he has depicted life as a whole, teaching us “by the 
mastering of the passions represented to master those of life.” 
This sympathy with the outward world of man and nature, em- 
bracing deeds as well as thoughts, conflict as well poetic repose, 
finds its fittest expression in Shakespeare's historical presenta- 
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tions, and in the creation of that famous group of plays which 
Schlegel, not without reason, regarded as England’s national 
epic. ‘I'o this new species of dramatic creation the age of Eliza- 
beth was peculiarly favourable, as the age before Elizabeth—at 
least from the reign of Henry V.—was singularly adverse to it, 
affording no material for an ideal delineation of the nation’s 
political life. With the Tudor period the glories of the “small 
island people,” who under the leading of the Third Edward and 
the Fifth Henry, stood as conquerors in the midst of France, 
began to revive. ‘The sentiment of religious freedom, of national 
independence, of exultation in English prowess, made itself felt 
in the great collective heart of the kingdom when Elizabeth 
vanquished foreign intrigue, established Protestantism, resisted 
Spanish ascendancy, triumphed in Ireland, and asserted England's 
soldiership in Belgium, France, and Scotland ; when she circled 
the world with her vessels; when for statesmanly capacity she could 
point to Burleigh, for naval heroes to Howard and Drake, for poets 
to Spenser, Sidney, and Shakespeare ; when her mercantile glory 
was represented by Gresham ; and, when, to record these victories 
of peace and war, she could command the services of an historian 
like Camden. ‘The growth of literature, power, wealth, the sense 
of freedom and self-reliance, which distinguished Elizabethan 
England, created a national spirit and patriotism which its imperial 
poet was foremost to appreciate and celebrate. This proud love 
for England, this sense of England's glory, and zeal for England’s 
liberty, are expressed alike in “ King John,” in “ Richard IL.,” 
in “ Henry VIIL.,” no less than in “ Henry IV.” and “ Henry V.,” 
that famous Lancaster trilogy, which, leaving the byeway of 
digression, and returning to the broad road of criticism already 
trodden by Gervinus, we now intend to characterize. 

Endowed though our poet was with a true sense of the worth 
and meaning of continuous national life and individual heroic 
achievement, strict historical accuracy is not to be looked for in 
these or in any of the chronicle plays. In “ Henry IV.,” Shake- 
speare follows Holinshed in his misstatements. In “ Henry V.,” 
he displays a narrow-minded antagonism to the French, an in- 
tolerant insular pride, painfully contrasting with his characteris- 
tically catholic humanity. Regarding genuine ambition as virtue, 
and war itself as noble work, he assumes the validity of his hero’s 
title to the crown of France, not knowing or not caring to re- 
member that Henry had no legal claim to that inviting sove- 
reignty. Guided instinctively by a principle of inward truth, and 
not by mere chronological sequence, Shakespeare selects the 
material supplied by outward fact in general conformity to the 
law of unity of action and the essential nature of his subject. 
Thus, in “Henry IV.” he accepts the vague indications of the 
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youthful excesses of the “ Madcap Prince,” borrowing from the 
nomenclature of an earlier play, the “ Tavern at Eastcheap,” 
Gadshill and Ned, no less than the redoubtable Sir John Old- 
castle, the title originally given to Falstaff, but ultimately with- 
drawn, in deference to the memory of the famous Lollard, who 
having suffered the extreme penalty for heresy under Henry V., 
was thus made to suffer posthumously in name and fame, with 
an apologetic avowal that “‘ Oldcastle died a martyr, and this is 
not the man.” But if Shakespeare, in writing the play, took his 
history too much upon trust, he has treated with ease, skill, and 
delicacy the legendary matter which forms its groundwork, and 
which, as part and parcel of the people’s faith, he knew was 
capable of being turned to such splendid account. 

In dramatic connexion and doctrinal purpose, “ Henry IV.” 
may be regarded as a direct continuation of “ Richard I1.,” an 
expansion of the political theme enunciated in that play. ‘The 
moral philosophy of Shakespeare, in its application to public 
life, is now very forcibly brought out in the double judgment 
which the poet passes on the incapable representative of the 
House of York and the able and érafty Bolingbroke. On the 
one hand, Richard, it is intimated, had justly forfeited the crown 
by his non-fulfilment of the kingly function. In him the bad 
use had destroyed the royal right. Bolingbroke, on the other 
hand, with all his native nobleness and wise policy, wanted the 
divine consecration of legitimate possession. His usurpation, 
which had much to justify it, still implied guilt, and all his merit 
and statesmanly ability could not secure the illegally acquired 
kingdom from commotion, nor its proprietor from the fear of an 
impending retribution. ‘The character of the usurper is worked 
out with consummate art. Bolingbroke is not an ordinary dis- 
sembler, but a “Prometheus of diplomatic subtlety, a king of 
smiles,” who conceals rather than counterfeits, who does not feign 
grace that he has not, but really exhibits “the good side of his 
nature.” Worldly-minded as he is, he is yet not without a cer- 
tain seriousness, but his devoutness ebbs and flows with the tide 
of circumstance. ‘Thus “he is in earnest about the crusade, but 
mostly when he is ill;” and his zeal for the sepulchre of Christ 
is quickened by the dictates of policy that seeks to cancel, by 
creating an intense interest in the present, “the memory of the 
former days.” With all his greatness, Henry IV. is not without 
the littleness of suspicion, and the charge of intentional and 
wilful betrayal which he brings against Mortimer occasions the 
defection of his friends, and unites them in one purpose with their 
enemies. Conspicuous among these enemies is young Harry 
Percy, the soul of the enterprise against the King, the prince of re- 
bels, the ideal of manhood, the impersonation of the active nature 
[Vol. LXXX. No. CLVIII.]—New Seniss, Vol. XXIV. No.1. DD 
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in which, according to Gervinus, real manhood consists. At the 
opening of the play, Percy is already a renowned soldier. He has 
defeated the Earl of Douglas on the plains of Holmedon, and is 
recognised by the King himself as “the theme of honour’s 
tongue, sweet Fortune’s minion and her pride.” Ambitious, 
enterprising, thirsting for action, the lion-hearted youth recoils 
from no peril. He “would send danger from the east unto the 
west, so honour cross it from the north to south, and let them 
grapple.” Contradictions, however, coexist with this straight- 
forward and soldierly simplicity of character. Thus, spurred by 
courage, he becomes a sophist; prompted by passion, he flashes 
into statesmanship. Easily provoked when crossed, he is patient 
and yielding in repose. Imagination of some great exploit 
drives him beyond the bounds of patience. An enemy of all 
crooked policy, and of extremely passionate nature, he is hurried 
into a confederation with traitors, cowards, and imbeciles. He 
hates all the vainglorious pretension of the superstitious and 
marvel-loving Glendower. He detests all affectation, and “ would 
rather be a kitten and cry mew, than one of these same metre 
ballad-mongers.” Sentimentality is so foreign to his nature that 
he conceals his love for his wife under a disguise of bantering 
irony. Deficient in self-command, he is ostentatious in his 
heroism and intemperate in his ebullitions of anger. Wanting 
in discernment, he distrusts upright and candid advisers, because 
he cannot believe in the dishonesty of his confederates or the im- 
policy of their designs. These are the blemishes in the beauty 
of his character, as the revolt, for the purpose of subdividing the 
kingdom, is the blot, the sole blot, on his shield of honour. 
Associated with Percy we find the brave and blustering Douglas, 
aman of instinctive valour, who, with a kind of rough external 
resemblance to his nobler brother-in-arms, wants the intellect, the 
chivalry, the poetic beauty, which give such a princely grace to 
the gallant Hotspur. A third associate, “the irregular and wild 
Glendower,” is an admirable counterpart to the young English- 
man, whose romantic exaggeration requires the foil of a still 
more exaggerated romance. Beside the thaumaturgic pretension 
of the Welsh magician, the boastful ardour of Percy is subdued 
into rational and modest confidence. When Glendower tells him 
that the earth trembled like a coward at his nativity, he coolly 
replies that the same event would have occurred at the same 
time if his mother’s cat had but kittened, and he not been born; 
and when Glendower, vaunting his “tedious ways of art,” offers 
to teach him to command the devil, he rejoins that he can teach 
him, by the plain simplicity of truth, to shame the devil. 

Passing from an estimate of these three associates in arms, 
Gervinus analyses with singular acuteness and penetration the 
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character of the second Harry of the play—Henry Plantagenet, 
the rival of Henry Percy. The young prince appears at the out- 
set of the action as the close ally and boon companion of pro- 
fligate and lawless men. He screens their misdeeds, he conceals 
their persons, he abets them in their robberies. He bears with ~ 
all people, and in all places, the reputation of a worthless scape- 
grace. Yet from the very first we have an insight into his better 
nature. We see that he only upholds for a time “the unyoked 
humour of idleness,” and purposes gloriously to falsify the 
common expectations which men form of him. He means to work, 
but he will have his holiday first. He escapes, in the vernal 
exuberance of youth, from the dull routine and winterly common- 
place of life. The witty, frolicsome Prince accordingly chooses 
for his associates men quite out of the pale of convention, men 
in whom he finds the novelty, the piquancy, the variety and 
adventure which civilization and respectability usually exclude or 
inhibit. In this mixed society he finds endless material for mirth 
and raillery. His plain, homely courtesy, which contrasts so 
strikingly with the knightly aristocratic bearing of Percy, makes 
him the friend of all the good fellows of Eastcheap. On the 
other hand, though he is with them he is never really of them 

If he joins in a robbery it is for the sake of a joke, and he makes 
amends for the fraud by restoring the money. In the midst of 
his levity he always retains his self-command ; when he is most 
disorderly he sees his error and submits to the authority of law. 
Frolicsome with Falstaff and Poins, he is grave, childlike, and 
dutiful in the presence of his father. He has none of the romance 
of chivalry, but he is not without a strong rational ambition. 
He has not the ardour of Percy, who would fain win a kingdom, 
but the composure of the king’s son, who is the born inheritor of 
royalty, and who, when he pleases, can prove himself deserving 
of his inheritance. “ Thus urged by the smouldering fire of am- 
bition he encounters Percy's flaming passion for “glory ; ; the 
modest man meets his despiser, the idler in knightly deeds meets 
the master in chivalry and overcomes ;” and this, not from the 
arbitrary volition of the poet, but from the really superior qua- 
lities which the Prince possessed. There is nothing exaggerated, 
nothing overstrained in his nature. His serene self-conscious- 
ness can dispense with outward distinction, and with a beautiful 
renunciation he allows Falstaff to appropriate the glory of Percy's 
death only that he may re-establish his old friend's sullied repu- 
tation. It is true that when his promised reformation is com- 
pleted (in “Henry V.”), his ambition takes a scornful tone, and 
throughout the war he displays an eagerness and concentration, 
even a fury and violence, that seem opposed to his old habitual 
self-possession; but this deliberate rage is evoked by the legiti- 
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mate occasion, “his opinion being that it is the task of human 
life to do justice to every circumstance.” This rich diversity of 
nature is magnificently exhibited on the day of battle and the 
night which precedes it. His martial excitement, his frankness, 
his humour, his confidence, his modesty, and his devoutness, all 
appear in turns in his proud declaration to the French herald, 
his quarrel with Williams, his solution of the soldier's difficulty 
arising out of the assumed injustice of the royal cause ; his 
touching soliloquy, his earnest prayer, and his merry wooing. 
Thus the Prince, by the power of his will, fulfils his own pre- 
diction, and breaks, sunlike, through the base contagious clouds 
that smothered up his beauty from the world. 

Of these contagious clouds, if we may venture to personify 
them, the central and most conspicuous is Falstaff. The incar- 
nation of humorous animalism, Falstaff stands beside the two 
heroes of honour, a realized privation of shame, a huge vacuity 
of self-respect. He is without conscience, without spiritual 
apprehension, without dignity and refinement. Representing the 
sensual and inferior side of human nature, he cares only for tipsy 
mirth, the jovial carouse, and the low amour. He is lazy, 
cynical, cowardly, and treacherous,—not as Hazlitt erroneously 
maintains, in appearance and by designed simulation, but in reality, 
and not out of that amiable hypocrisy of which that critic accuses 
him. He cares only for his animal rights, and lives only that 
he may live. He is a thief and a liar without scruple and without 
compunction. He misuses the king’s warrant, he cheats his land- 
lady, he proposes the abolition of all law. To counterbalance 
all this moral evil he has but one good quality, his extraordinary 
wit, embodied in scenes which more than any other attest 
Shakespeare's marvellous genius for comic creation. In the last 
analysis, Falstaff'is the ideal form of the vulgar realist. Without 
hopes or fears, honour or refinement, passion, ambition, envy or 
love, shyness or shame, he laughs and makes others laugh. 
Gifted with the true mother wit, the humorous genius which lies 
half-way between consciousness and instinct, he at once possesses 
the double nature of the plebeian and aristocratic jester, the fool 
of the mob and the fool of the court. Witty out of self-defence, 
for “ men of all sorts take a pride to gird” at him, he can be 
witty in attack, though his unwieldy laziness perhaps makes the 
passive phase of his wit more easy to him and more original. We 
have no quarrel with Falstaff, because we regard him as a witty 
animal, not as a rational man. We forgive him, partly because he 
can't help it and partly because he amuses us. Circe has en- 
chanted him, and we say perforce, “let Gryll be Gryll and have 
his hoggish mind.” There lies a profound moral in this 
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astounding creation. Shakespeare, with his far-seeing wisdom, 
has not failed to point it, nor his discriminating critic, in oppo- 
sition to many, if not all, his predecessors, to justify the poet. 
The banishment of Falstaff is too often looked on as an uncalled- 
for, and even an unpardonable severity on the part of the young 
king. The Prince and the poet, however, were quite right; 
Falstaff deserved the stately reproof of the young king; and the 
sentence which, while it pronounced the offender an exile from 
court, provided competent means, and promised advancement in 
proportion to desert, seems to us a rare combination of clemency 
and justice. Besides, it was impossible that the king, the centre 
of all law and order, and himself pledged to a noble and heroic 
life, could tolerate longer the close fellowship of a coward, a liar, 
a thief, and a rascal. The brilliant wit and irresistible humour 
of the mean and wicked old man could not save him from the 
righteous judgment of the great Nemesis that essays to put, 
finally, the right man in the right place. 

The wonderful power of characterization in the plays which we 
have now been considering, gives them, to our thought, a very high 
place, taken as a whole. The Secord Part of “ Henry IV.,” how- 
ever, reads but feebly after the first, while the real, if not sole 
interest of “ Henry V.” lies in the ethical development of the 
hero. Yet, in the former play we may admire, with Hazlitt, 
“the thorough knowledge of the stuff we are made of, the prac- 
tical wisdom with the seeming fooleries in the whole of the garden 
scene at Shallow’s country seat, and just before in the ex- 
quisite dialogue between him and Silence on the death of Old 
Double.” 

But whatever of power or beauty we may find in the comple- 
mentary portions of the trilogy, it is the First Part of 
“Henry IV.” that best reflects the ripeness, fulness, and 
vivacious spirit of the poet’s glorious youth. His own quick 
blood pulses in every vein. We cannot too much admire the 
vigorous versification, the epical character of the action, the lucid 
sense of the thought, and the spontaneous intelligibility of the 
language. If in the third period of his dramatic career he some- 
times writes finer poetry, he also sometimes resorts to a crabbed, 
obscure, inverted diction, very unlike the crystal clearness of this 
English ‘‘ Henriade.” 

Of the life of Shakespeare during this third period we have 
little to tell. The poet had attained to comfort, prosperity, re- 
spectability, heraldic honour, pecuniary competency. A monied 
gentleman instead of a degraded actor subsisting on “ public 
means,’ Shakespeare now discarded “ the public manners ” which 
he had perforce adopted when his nature, “like the dyer’s hand, 
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was almost subdued to what it worked in.”* Shakespeare's final 
retirement from the hated stage probably took place in or about 
1603. In that year he performed in Ben Jonson’s tragedy of 
*Sejanus.” After this his name does not again occur in play- 
house annals. We may now suppose the successful dramatist to 
have achieved his great ambition, and picture him once more 
among the orchards and meadows of his native Stratford, living 
in friendly understanding with his wife, marrying his daughter 
Susanna to the chief medical practitioner in the town, following 
his old mother the year after that marriage to her last rest (1608), 
busying himself in “financial and economical affairs,” or doing 
noble work as poet in creating “‘ Hamlet,” “ King Lear,” “ Mac- 
beth,” and “The Tempest.” Meanwhile, sad experiences had ac- 
companied all this outward prosperity. His only son had died 
in 1596; 160] was marked by the rebellion and execution of 
Essex, in which his friend Southampton was implicated, and for 
his participation in which that nobleman suffered imprisonment. 
The year 1603 witnessed the conspiracy which cost Clarke and Wat- 
son their lives, and the long confinement of the renowned Raleigh, 
“‘who certainly stood high in Shakespeare's esteem, if not in 
closer relation to him.” Harmonizing with all this tragical 
incident, and corresponding with the maturity of character 
ascribed to him, we find the dramatic genius of Shakespeare in his 
third period distinguished by a preference for the serious and 
ethically appalling. A peculiar moral element now appears in 
the foreground, and under various modifications recurs in his later 
productions. “The unnatural dissolving of natural bonds, op- 
pression, falsehood, treachery, and ingratitude towards benefactors, 
triends, and relatives, towards those to whom the must sacred 
duties should be dedicated—this is the new tragical conception 
which now most powerfully and profoundly oceupies the poet in 
the most various works of this epoch of his life.” Thus, i 

“Julius Cesar” the defection of Brutus, in “ Henry Vii.” the 
self-seeking of Wolsey, in “ Macbeth” the usurper’s treason to- 
wards his benefactor, in “ King Lear” the profligate alienation of 
children and the rebellion of kindred blood in the bosom of the 
family, with the contrasting instances of fidelity in the dutiful 
Cordelia and the true-hearted wife in “ Cymbeline;” in “ ‘Troilus 
and Cressida” the fuithlessness of the fair daughter of Calchas and 





* “Q, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners breeds. 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand; 
And almost thence my nature is subdu’d 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 
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the treachery of the Greeks, in “Antony and Cleopatra” the 
disloyal rupture of old ties, in “ Coriolanus” the hero’s apostacy 
from his country; and in “Timon” and “The Tempest” the 
shameless ingratitude of false friends and the usurpation of fra- 
ternal rights, alike testify to the prevalence of the same sorrowful 
and profound contemplation of the world and humanity. The 
character of our great poet was evidently ripening into a sedate 
wisdom as age advanced. For the laughing, frivolous, shallow 
characters which we find in his romantic comedies, we have now 
high actions, high passions, great sufferings. Gervinus, however, 
is far from agreeing with Schlegel in attributing to Shakespeare 
an austerely tragic, isolated, and reserved disposition. “ Even in 
‘Hamlet,’ he observes, “ Shakespeare has delineated with such 
objective acuteness this weary depression and unsatisfied frame of 
mind, this too close search into the gloomy side of life, and he 
stands himself in such clear and distinct light above this mental 
disorder, that this very play must be regarded as a triumph in 
which he must have overcome his vein of melancholy, if any such 
existed within him.” This protest, however, is not meant to 
oppose the more moderate opinion which claims for a drama 
bearing the name of Shakespeare’s deceased son a pathological in- 
terest, and considers it as a vehicle for the elegiac humour of the 
poet. We are even permitted to think that the hero may be the 
intended counterpart of Prince Henry, that the lord of intellect 
who cannot act may here be purposely though latently contrasted 
with the master of action who thinks that he may act, and that 
in both types united, Shakespeare displayed the various points of 
his own nature in greater fulness than had been possible in one 
alone. 

It is remarkable that the same moral sentiment which we find 
in “ Henry V.” reappears in “ Measure for Measure,” and that 
“the vein of deep thought which so strikingly distinguishes the 
works of Shakespeare's closing period, beats in its fullest pulse” 
in the drama which is most nearly linked to the comedies of that 
period. “Measure for Measure,” combining the nature of comedy 
and tragedy, is the transition play between the laughing and 
serious phases of the second and third epochs of Shakespeare's 
poetry. Man’s feeling of his value and vocation was in our poet's 
judgment the true ground and soil in which all human virtues 
and crimes have their root.” With Shakespeare the jragic prin- 
ciple lies in egotism; the comic in self-love. ‘In Much Ado 
about Nothing,” Claudio’s honour is grounded on self-love; in 
“ Twelfth Night,” self-love forms the soul of the prominent cha- 
racters; in “Henry V.” Shakespeare shows us the completion 
which belongs to human nature, attained through trials and waver- 
ings, and a beautiful equilibrium preserved between jest and 
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earnest, freedom and coercion. ‘‘ Measure for Measure” has the 
seriousness of tragedy and the cheerful conclusion of comedy. 
As of Henry Monmouth it is said, ‘ wholesome berries thrive and 
ripen best neighboured by fruit of baser quality,” so for Angelo 
the plea is put in—“ best men are moulded out of faults, and for 
the most become much more the better for being a little bad.” 
As in Prince Henry the contempt of show is founded on the 
absence of selfishness, so in Angelo the love of show is exhibited 
in a man too great for the “dangerous projects of an ambitious 
selfishness, too noble for the weak errors of a vain self-love.” 
The would-be master of politics and the would-be saint aspires, 
wavers, and fails. In his moral life he proves himself base and 
hypocritical, in his public administration false and tyrannical. 
Still there is a germ of good in him, and Mariana, with a woman's 
loving trustfulness, confides in his original nobility and wishes to 
take him with all his faults. Show or outward repute is gone for 
him. He can never again impose on others. He may become a 
great criminal, or he may attain through virtue to genuine honour. 
In early life Angelo’s anxiety had been to preserve an irreproach- 
able reputation. A respectable man, he coveted social advancement, 
and now, through long study of law and politics, he has repressed 
his affectionate nature, and set up an austere and rigid ideal of 
life, hoping through his legal knowledge, uncompromising prin- 
ciples, and pedantic morality, to attain to outward rank and dig- 
nity. In a period of profligate and vicious disorder, of licentious 
and shameless excess, the reigning Duke of Vienna determines 
to revive an old statute which awards the punishment of death to 
unchastity. Moderate, gentle, cautious, and retiring, fond of ex- 
perimenting on his own nature and that of others, and believing 
that it would ill become the man whose mistaken lenity had en- 
couraged this general dissolution of morals to attempt its correction, 
the Duke determines on a temporary abdication, and on the esta 

blishment of a vicegerency which he intends to watch during his 
retreat. ‘he young Angelo, whose Puritan morals recommend him 
as a suitable instrument for the revival of the sharper discipline 
which has fallen into disuse, is appointed deputy in the Duke's 
absence. He commences his official career by the proclamation 
of a policy of unexceptional justice, subordinating the wel- 
fare of the world to the triumph of law. ‘To secure this 
triumph he sentences his friend Claudio to death, though Claudio 
has only postponed for prudential reasons the marriage ceremony 
which love has anticipated. In the crisis of his fate the Duke 
intervenes. He is aware that Angelo, who promises Claudio his 
life at the price of his sister's dishonour, had previously been 
affianced to Mariana, and that when her brother had perished at 
sea and her dowry was lost to him, he had broken off the engage- 
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ment in the belief that his interests would not be promoted by 
the marriage. ‘Turning this knowledge to account, the Duke 
has recourse to an artifice, justifying the proposed substitution of 
Mariana for Isabella by the plea that Angelo is her husband by a 
pre-contract. ‘The artifice succeeds; Angelo is duped, and per- 
sonally breaks the law which he has undertaken to vindicate. 
His seeming sanctity is at an end. His spotless reputation is 
gone. ‘The show of honour has departed. ‘The sinner is exposed 
and the sinner’s life forfeited. Under the sense of moral degra- 
dation the delinquent craves death more willingly than mercy. 
But his fall, in the hope and prophetic purpose of the poet, was 
to make him rise, through the germ of goodness and wise reso- 
lution innate in his character. Coleridge objects to the pardon. 
He considers the repentance of Claudio an impossibility. He 
also demands severe indignant justice. But, in addition to the 
extenuating circumstances of the case, Gervinus argues “ that 
jealous justice is not true justice, but that circumspect equity 
alone which suffers neither mercy nor the severe letter of the law 
to rule without exception, which awards punishment not measure 
for measure, but with measure.” The poet, indeed, seems anxious 
to emphasize this lesson. A general amnesty is conceded, and 
not only Claudio, but Barnadine and Lucio are forgiven. ‘Thus 
neither over-severity nor weak indulgence, ’neither licence nor in- 
timidation, have the sanction of the great dramatist. Hence it 
is that “ this play, in its strikingly practical character, has become 
like a defence of the corrective system, the only system of punish- 
ment which a poet's moral intuition could pronounce to be suitable 
to the world.” 

In dramatic effect, as in ethical significance, “ Measure for 
Measure” must rank very high. The reflective, speculative, and 
doctrinal tendencies of Shakespeare are magnificently exhibited in 
it. ‘There are scenes of unsurpassed beauty, and passages which 
attest the penetrative insight of the poet. In regard to its compo- 
sition generally, we incline to subscribe to the criticism in “ Cham- 
bers’s Household Shakespeare,” that the drama was “ poured forth 
in eager haste from a full mind and teeming imagination. The 
grand situations and contrasts, the philosophical dogmas, the 
impassioned speeches, the broad Alsatian scenes, seem all to have 
been struck off in the glow of rapid composition, without effort 
at lucidity of expression, at delicacy or nice management of 
details.” 

We have intentionally selected this drama,—for its biogra- 
phical and moral significance, in preference to the more im- 
posing creations of the universal poet,—as the subject of the 
critical exposition which we have drawn from the pages of 
Gervinus. We would willingly follow our accomplished guide 
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step by step in his masterly analysis of the imperial dramas 
of this creative intellect; but we must content ourselves 
with a hasty survey of his philosophical appreciation of the cha- 
racteristics of some of the remaining plays of Shakespeare's third 
period. 

The most important public event which occurred in this latter 
period of his life was the death of Elizabeth, the accession of 
James I., and the union of the three kingdoms. Of these changes 
Shakespeare presents us with a poetical celebration in the most 
vivid and picturesque of all his plays, “ Macheth.” ‘The direct 
salutation to the first king who carried “twofold ball and treble 
sceptre,” as well as the flattering reference to the Scottish dynasty 
implied in the subject itself, sufficiently attest the patriotic pur- 
pose of the poet. In this splendid creation—at once an eternal 
drama and an occasional poem—Shakespeare sought, as in “ King 
Lear,” “Cymbeline,” and “ Hamlet,” the tragic elements which 
lie in the powerful passions of a’mythical past, “in the dark 
backward and abysm of time.” As in “ Hamlet” Gervinus sees 
“a man of a civilized period standing in the centre of an heroic 
age, of rough manners and physical daring,” so in ‘‘ Macbeth” 
he sees “a man with the old strivings of the heroic age standing 
on a similar boundary-line,” in a milder and more civilized time, 
but belonging to the wilder past, by the self-imposed necessities 
of action, as it seemed the task of Hamlet to maintain the usages 
of the older time by the exercise of his revenge. Macbeth, who 
has all the physical strength which Hamlet wants, complains of 
the moral perturbations produced by the sense of crime, and con- 
trasts his internal self-persecution with the immunity of those 
criminals who lived in a prior age, “ere human statute purged 
the gentle weal.” ‘The sentiment recurs in ‘‘ King Lear.” *‘ Men 
are as the time is,” exclaims /dmund, “and to be tender-minded 
does not become a sword.” In this drama of family horrors, this 
most tragic of tragedies, we are carried back into that sinful antique 
world pictured in the “ Phedrus” of Plato, a world of preterna- 
tural crime followed by preternatural suffering, and transmitted 
continually by the successive representatives of wicked and grand 
old houses, till a remedy was found in the inspirations of pro- 
phetic madness. The time in which the drama 1s laid is charac- 
terized by the ancient prediction quoted by Edmund—* Death, 
dearth, dissolution of ancient amities ; diseases in states, menaces 
and maledictions against king and nobles; needless diffidences, 
banishment of friends, dissipation of cohorts, and nuptial breaches.” 
Gervinus defends, on good grounds we think, the opening scene, 
against Goethe, who calls it absurd. Lear, it is urged, was 
always eccentric and always passionate ; the subject of a muliebris 
impotentia, and capable even of hysterical excitement. ‘Though 
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not at first actually mad, he has, as Dr. Bucknill observes, en- 
tered on the domain of unsoundness. Gervinus, indeed, does not 
so explicitly postulate an incipient insanity, but there is, perhaps, 
no great difference between his view and that which we have now 
indicated, since he makes a life-long haughtiness and egotistical 
absoluteness, aggravated by the unruly waywardness, the weak- 
ness and sensitiveness of his infirm years, as well as the custom 
of the time, the antecedents of his rash condde nee and his extra- 
vagant renunciation. When his irrational insistence on the gra- 
titude of his daughters proves fruitless, and his capricious experi- 
ment is defeated, the passionate explosion which ensues occa- 
sions a violent mental shock, and an originally “ royal and heroic” 

mind is prostrated before the whirlwinds of intense emotional 
agitation. So interpreted, there is no contradiction, no improba- 
bility in the character of King Lear. His was never a feeble and 
sterile mind transformed by madness into a vigorous and inspired 
intellect ; but a mind profound in its insight and comprehensive 
in its reach, which, “ when the barriers of conventional restraint 
are broken down, displays all its “ native and naked force” with a 
terrible eloquence and an uncompromising sincerity.* With the 
unchecked passion and confusion in “ Lear,” the calm resistance 
and virtuous repose in ‘‘Cymbeline” form a splendid contrast. 
Cymbeline, like Lear, belongs to the heathen times of the abori- 
ginal Britons, not indeed to a period of barbarism, but to the 
golden age of Roman civilization under Augustus Cesar. As the 
fresh delight i in an active career is a distinctive characteristic of 
“ Henry LV.,” profoundness of design that of ** Othello,” power of 
contending passion that of “ Lear,” so the triumph of moral prin- 
ciple is that of “ Cymbeline.” ‘This drama is the song of fidelity, 
the foremost virtue of heroic times. It is pre-eminently illus- 
trated in Imogen—“ the sum and aggregate of fair womanhood ;” 
and with subordinate importance in Bellarius and Pisanio, the 
faithful steward who, by a harmless dissimulation, maintains his 
trust in the same way that Imogen allows herself a similar devia- 
tion from strict truth; the poet thus asserting his conviction 
that no outward Jaw can embody the rule of moral action in cut- 
and-dry precepts, but that the perplexities of the moment must 
be decided by the sovereign voice of the inward moral life, which 
suspends the external enactment in virtue of a justifying integrity 
of purpose, so that an innocent concealment or prevarication 1s 
made subservient to the highest fidelity. In this beautiful drama 
Gervinus sees a representation of the world’s ordinary course; in 
the relation of the cipher king to the tried sutlerers he discovers 
the intention of a ponte : Theodiewa—the inward impulse to evil 





* ‘Dr. Bucknill. 
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and the external conflict with it attesting, in the opposition which 
they evoke, the nobility and worth of virtue, and its necessary 
co-existence with vice, without which virtue would not be virtue. 
Thus he justifies the introduction of Jupiter, which Ulrici regards 
as a blunder, on the ground that if this supernatural intrusion of 
Providence neutralises the wonder of the incidents on which the 
progress of the story is dependent, it testifies to a deep and re- 
markable instinct on the part of the poet, who needed a happy 
ending to his drama, because a tragic termination would have been 
an impeachment of the world’s government. 

As “ Cymbeline” is the glorification of pure and noble faith- 
fulness, “Troilus and Cressida” is a sort of poetical commination 
of faithlessness. Gervinus calls it a dramatic farce, and sub- 
scribes to the generally-received view that it is a parody on “ the 
crown of all heroic tales,” the Tale of Troy. Shakespeare's sympa- 
thies were Trojan. He shared the Virgilian predilection in favour 
of Troy, and it is not easy to comprehend his exact purpose in 
this polemic comedy. Was it merely the poet’s wish to treat with 
humorous freedom the orthodox version of the “tale divine?” or 
was there “a deeper meaning in this negation of the Homeric 
point of view?” Is it a Cervantes-like romance in a dramatic 
form? or from ignorant prepossessions, wilful bias, and want of 
the proper historical knowledge, is it, with all its fine poetry and 
all its splendid studies in language, an artistic failure ? 

In “ Timon of Athens” we have another somewhat incoherent 
and undisciplined production. With all its intensity it wants 
connexion. It is unequal, abrupt, and, in point of art, unfinished. 
The poet's object may have been to describe a particular form of 
mentul disease ; but here again, as in other plays of the third 
period, we have the subject of [disloyalty or false friendship pro- 
minently brought before us; for the vindictive misanthropy of 
Timon is represented as arising out of his shattered faith in 
human nature, in contrast to the ostentatious and educated 
malice of the snarling Apemantus, who never indulged in any 
glorious vision of constant friendship. We are disposed to 
bracket Coriolanus with Timon as a study of character—a drama 
of intellect rather than a tragedy of passion. In estimating the 
hero we agree with Gervinus as against Hazlitt, that Shakespeare's 
characteristic impartiality reappears in the portrait which he 
draws of this “ personified aristocracy.” The dazzling qualities 
of Coriolanus are associated with a haughty self-love and super- 
human arrogance, which on meeting with a check hurry the 
vindictive noble into a course of treason to his country, and 
compel him to take up a position which ends in his own self- 
frustration and death. 

“Coriolanus” was perhaps composed in 1610. There is historical 
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evidence to show that “The Tempest” was performed before King 
James at Whitehall on Hallowmas Night (Nov. 1) 1611. How 
different from the intellectual power and painful intensity of 
Coriolanus are the grace, the celestial purity, the enchanting 
loveliness of the “dream of the vexed Bermocthes.” What a 
proof of the versatility and self-command of genius lies in the 
quick and easy transition with which Shakespeare passed from 
the majestic gloom of Roman tragedy to the serene loveliness 
and the “ glad light and liberty of imaginative romance.” That 
universal mind understood the claims of all circumstance and all 
relation, asserting its own frecdom and maintaining its own 
sanity and integral character free from all partisanship by its 
exhaustive survey of the whole horizon of life and its faithful 
report of all objects that passed across its field of vision. It is 
interesting to observe that the magic element which Shakespeare 
introduced in his great Accession tragedy reappears in “ The 
Tempest.” Was it in compliment to his royal patron that the 
world-poet created his witches in “ Macbeth,” and his Ariel, 
Caliban, Sycorax, and Setebos in ‘The Tempest?” The “De- 
monology” of King James was published a year or two only 
before the earlier play ; and one of the editors of the Household 
Shakespeare finds “some of the coarser fabric of the later drama 
imbedded in that famous work. Another point of interest in “‘ The 
Tempest” is the evidence it affords of Shakespeare’s reading, 
and the use he made of it. The autograph copy of Florio's 
“Montaigne” is still cited in proof that our poet read the re- 
nowned Essays of that delightful egotist. Farther proof is fur- 
nished by a comparison of Gonzalo’s description of his Utopian 
commonwealth in “The Tempest,” and a corresponding passage 
in the old translation of Montaigne, published in 1603.* Gclding’s 
version of the speech of Medea in Ovid supplied our poet with 





* Gonzalo.— I? the commonwealth I would, by contraries, 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ; no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known; no use of service, 
Of riches, or of poverty ; no contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil: 
No occupation ; all men idle, all.” 
The Tempest, Act ii. scene 1. 


“Tt isa nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kind of traffic, no 
knowledge of letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrates nor 
of politic saperionity 5 no use of service, of riches or of poverty; no contracts, 
no successions, no dividences, no occupation but idle; no respect of kindred 
but common; vo apparel but natural; no manuring of lands, no use of wine, 
corn, or metal.” —Forio’s Translation of Montaigne, Book i. ch. xxx., published 
1603. 
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some of the materials which make up the poetical address of 
Prospero: with his “elves of hills, brooks, and standing lakes ;” 
his “ bedimmed noontide sun ;” his “ roaring war ;” his “ sleepers 
waked from their graves;” his “mutinous winds and shaking 
promontory.” In Lord Sterling’s tragedy of ‘ Darius” (1603) 
occurs the original of another still more famous peroration :— 


“Let greatness of her glassy sceptres vaunt, 
Not sceptres, no, but reeds soon bruised, soon broken ; 
And let this worldly pomp our wits enchant, 
All fades, and scarcely leaves behind a token. 
These golden palaces, these gorgeous halls, 
With furniture superticiously fair, 
Those stately courts, those sky-encountering walls, 
[Do] vanish all like vapour in the air.” 


Are we mistaken in supposing that the versification of this 
play presents yet a third point of interest ? In “ Henry 1V.” the 
blank verse of Shakespeare is written with an almost epical ful- 
ness and compactness. Itis buoyant with life and animal spirits. 
The rhythm is very sustained, and the endings are mostly 
monosy ilabic. This “ square ” system of verse is not the system 
adopted i in “ The Tempest,” nor, we may add, in “'The Winter's 
Tale.” Is it not a fact' that Shakespeare inclined, in the earlier 
part of his career, to the statelier march of the English blank 
verse? And did he not subsequently modify the massive re- 
gularity of his mighty line on esthetic grounds, till in his 
latest productions something of graceful negligence and femi- 
nine wilfulness relaxed the sedate movement and masculine 
structure of his earlier style? In particular, are not the double 
endings in “The Tempest” conspicuously and characteristically 
frequent? If this be the case we can understand that the versi- 
fication of “Henry VIII.,” probably Shakespeare's last play, 
may have a really Hetcher-like movement in it, and yet be the 
genuine production of Shakespeare. We agree with Gervinus 
that the main characters of “ Henry VIII.” are unmistakeably 
Shakesperian. Critics have placed the scene in which Griffith 
relates the death of Cardinal Wolsey to Katherine to the credit 
of Fletcher. It is at once like and unlike the workmanship of 
the superior dramatist ; but, on the whole, we think more like 
than unlike. The incoherent and impracticable nature of the 
subject, the laxer versification of Shakespeare’s later style, a want 
of any profound interest in it, and the special circumstances under 
which we can easily conceive it to have been written, account suffi- 
ciently, we think, for the incompleteness, feebleness, and want of 
moral and esthetic consistency in the drama. “ Henry VIII.” 
was first printed in 1623. In 1613 the Globe Theatre was 
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burned down. ‘The calamity occurred, Sir Henry Wotton says, 
during the acting of a new play, called “ Allis rue,” which re- 
presented some principal pieces of the reign of Henry VIII. 
The name here given was possibly a second title of our drama, 
the “chosen truth” of which is proclaimed in the prologue. If, 
however, the Interlude entered as ‘“ King Henry the Kighth” in 
the registers of the Stationers’ Company in 1604 (O.5.), was 
identical with our drama, it would be very far from being 
Shakespeare's last play, and our argument would require re- 
vision. But in this case Fletcher could hardly have been 
Shakespeare’s coadjutor, as the “ Woman-hater,” produced in 
1606-7, is the former poet's earliest recorded work. Moreover, 
Fletcher was twelve years younger than Shakespeare; and we 
should require strong evidence to induce us to believe that the 
experienced dramatist of forty would exceptionally have written 
in concert with the untried aspirant of twenty-eight. 

With “ Henry VIII.,” which was perhaps a court play* de- 
signed to glorify the House of Tudor or celebrate the victory of 
Protestantism, Shakespeare's professional career in all proba- 
bility terminated. After his final retirement to Stratford in 
1612, he ceased to write for the stage. In the six years which 
elapsed between 1589 and 1603, Shakespeare wrote on the average 
two plays a year; from 1604 to 1612 only on¢ playa year. “ With 
the ‘Winter's Tale’ and ‘The Tempest’ (if not with ‘Henry VIII.’) 
he closed his great career, and buried fathom deep, like Prospero, 
his poetic wand.” 

Having thus, through the eyes of Gervinus, scanned some of 
the separate features in the life and works of the magician of a 
prouder island than that of Prospero, we will now with him 
“bring forward and contemplate as a whole the portrait of the 
poet and his poetry.” 

If great men are the products of their age, they are also its 
representatives and organs. The hour of Shakespeare's spiritual 
birth was, so to speak, a predestined hour: it was the great 
spring-time of religious freedom ; it was the first bloom of Pro- 
testantism. Appearing immediately after the suppression of the 
old Catholic faith in England, and sufficiently before the out- 
burst of Puritan enthusiasm, Shakespeare found an intervening 
period, the fitting and the only possible season for the creation of 
the drama which he gave to the world. ‘The traditions of the 
old social life, the saints, the knights, the troubadours, the pil- 
grims, the lords and ladies of romance and chivalry, were dying 
out with the feudal and Catholic régime of which they were the 





* In honour of the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, in Feb., 1612. (?) 
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products and exponents. The world of Shakespeare was a far 
larger world than the world of Dante, of Chaucer, and the old 
minstrels who essayed in vain to develope an European epos. 
In Elizabeth's days “the drama was recognised throughout 
Europe as the poetic form most suitable to modern times and 
races—as the appropriate embodiment of that new and ample 
spirit of life, thought, action, and morality which was contem- 
porary with her. ‘To make his art co-extensive with the nature 
which it represented, Shakespeare threw down the old boundaries 
and enlarged its sphere. For the economy of the Greek drama— 
an economy dependent on the esthetic exigencies of the time— 
he substituted the rational prodigality of the English drama, with 
its variety of action, its abundance of matter, its complexity of 
situation, motive, and passion; its revolution of character, and 
affluence of thought and sentiment. In his combination of the 
tragic with the comic he showed himself an audacious but happy 
innovator, justified alike by the precedents of nature, the success 
of the experiment, and in some instances by the demands of the 
subject, as in “ Henry IV.,” where the serious and humorous 
constituents form one inseparable whole, or in “ King Lear,” 
where the ideal comedy is the complement of the sublime passion 
which is the master element of the terrific drama. In this ex- 
pansion of form and inclusion of matter Shakespeare indicated 
the supreme claims of nature over all artificiai legislation. To 
unity of time, place, or person he preferred unity of action, and 
perhaps, to unity of action development of character, as the source 
and origin of action. His appreciation of life and reality carried 
the poet out of the hothouse of conventional art into the freedom 
and open air of nature. ‘‘ Devoted to the holy spirit of the 
senses,” and averse to an absorbing speculation, he sought his 
revelation in nature, his wisdom in experience. ‘“ His sense,” 
says his commentator, “must have been the soundest that ever 
man possessed; his eye a smooth mirror, his ear an echo, which 
repeated all sounds and images with the utmost fidelity.” But 
to this delicate and sensitive external organization he united an 
intellect that penetrated into the essence of every object—a 
creative impulse and a conscious meditation. He grasped the 
secret life in man, woman, plant, or tree, and re-embodied it in 
poetry in its purest and intensest essence. For Shakespeare was not 
a mere copyist of nature ; he at once imitated and emulated nature, 
removing excrescences, rejecting the accidental and superfluous, 
repairing imperfections, and making good deficiencies. Thus, 
while he imitates he ennobles—ue makes a fairer existence a 
splendid possibility; he gives through art what history denies; 
and working in the spirit of Bacon’s recommendation, since the 
satisfying reality is not to be had, he satisfies the mind with the 
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appearance of “a more perfect order and a nobler greatness than 
are to be found in nature.” It were an error, however, to sup- 
pose that the ideal of Shakespeare was an outlying or transcen- 
dental ideal; it was the ideal latent in nature, the type which 
nature tends to realize, and which, working half consciously half 
unconsciously in the mind of our poet, nature did realize in the 
still and beautiful world which he has made for us. 

With this recognition of nature’s sufficiency is closely con- 
nected our poet's religious fidelity to truth. Impelled by a healthy 
love of reality, he discarded the ordinary conventional ideals of 
chivalry, romantic life, and religion. Protestantism, again, en- 
abled him to keep free of the supernatural, “to banish mysteries 
and moralities, miracles and miracle workers ;” or where he em- 
ployed the supernatural, to use it with poetic freedom or symbo- 
lical significance. For the witches of “‘ Macbeth” and the fairies 
of the “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” if they had any objective 
reality for the poet, had it by a sort of provisional acquiescence, 
being essentially the offspring of the imaginative instinct, and 
deriving their true raison-d’étre from the ethical purpose for 
which they were evoked. If“ Bacon was an interpreter of life- 
less nature,” Shakespeare “ was an interpreter of the secrets of 
history and of human nature;” and as the mysteries of the soul 
and the possibilities of existence are rather divined than uttered, 
the poet represented them in the forms and by the processes of 
his own glorious art-magic. 

But the enchantments to which Shakespeare resorted were not 
those of the ordinary poetic sorcerer. In drawing a parallel 
between the great dramatist and his celebrated philosophical con- 
temporary, Gervinus adopts the latter's own comparison: “ Bacon 
says of the alchemists and magicians in natural science, that they 
stand in similar relation to true knowledge as the deeds of Amadis 
to those of Cesar, and so does Shakespeare’s true poetry stand 
in relation to the fantastic romance of Amadis.” Balancing the 
errors of imagination by the action of reason, as Bacon opposed 
experience to the delusions of reason, Shakespeare never lost 
sight of the domain of reality, even when he most seemed to 
transcend it. Thus the character of Caliban excited the admira- 
tion of Dryden and Schlegel for the profound truth, depth, and 
consistency of its delineation; the inner meaning and external 
adjustments going far to make the supernatural natural. This 
fidelity to fact, this loyal love of reality, reappear in Shake- 
speare’s conception of religion. Shakespeare, in general the 
most secular of poets, is distinguished by the imperial indiffe- 
rence with which he surveys, or rather overlooks, all religious 
systems, banishing, it has been said, religion from art, as Bacon 
banished it from science. Shakespeare lived in an inquisitive 
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time. There was much bold speculation in the age of Elizabeth. 
Freethinking, even to the verge of Atheism, was not then un- 
known; and that Shakespeare had sounded the dark and perilous 
depths of scepticism is shown by the startling revelations of his 
“Hamlet.” We need not, however, on this account regard the 
great poet as himself an Atheist. Though it is clear that Shake- 
speare was no fanatic, we are not justified in concluding that he 
was no Christian. His religion possibly was not very definite, 
nor very dogmatic, but he seems to have accepted the doctrine of 
a Divine superintendence. Thus, in “ Cymbeline,” “the inex- 
plicable severity of Providence is shown to be protecting love ;” 
and if in general the poet administers complete justice within 
this visible diurnal sphere, his belief in a future compensation, in 
order to justify the treatment of the innocent victims in some of 
his tragedies, must, his commentator is of opinion, be presumed. 
Too great for sects, too wise for the coarse supernaturalism of the 
old creed, Shakespeare perhaps worshipped more truly than most 
“unattached” Christians in the Cathedral of Immensity, while 
good-humouredly accommodating himself to the less ambitious 
proportions of the parish church. Ethnic as Goethe in his ten- 
dencies, Shakespeare excludes no human worth, and admits no 
irrationality. ‘‘ Prophecies are with him under the law of nature, 
and miracles below the line of reason.” As a dramatist, Shake- 
speare had to do with action and not with speculation ; and if, 
as we are told, the Divine in action is morality, we must look for 
its presence in his characters and ethical views. 

Foremost, then, among the morals of Shakespeare must be 
reckoned his humanity. His ethics are essentially human. He 
presupposes a soul of goodness in things evil; he ascribes even 
to his villains some sense of right and wrong, some recognition, 
as in Iago’s case, of the daily beauty of an honourable life. Like 
a well-known moralist in our own day, he places the vocation of 
man not in thought but in action, making, not personal happi- 
ness, but the common welfare, the object of all our activity. Ac- 
knowledging the priceless value of habit, he lays superior emphasis 
on the existence of noble impulses indicating and making noble 
aims. ‘The kindly nature, the womanly instinct of virtue which 
opposes and conquers temptation; the natural goodness and an- 
gelical purity which triumph by force of a spontaneous volition, 
are qualities which Shakespeare pre-eminently admired—qualities 
associating with completeness of life in action a kind of victorious 
quietness in the mode of operation. Thus, moderation is in itself 
a cardinal principle with our poet. He thoroughly believes in 
the wisdom of the golden mean. Temperance in action is not 
less important with him than action itself. But “he seeks the 
medium, not in suppressing the power which lies in passion, but 
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in restraining it by the yoke of work; not in the weakness of 
passiveness, but in the sparing of the power, the use of which is 
indeed his first law.” In giving practical expression to this doc- 
trine of moderation, Shakespeare did not hesitate, in Gervinus’s 
opinion, to oppose Christian precepts “which demand an over- 
straining of human nature.” Thus, he indicated “the wise and 
human medium between the Christian and heathen precepts of 
love and hatred of our enemies. We are to avoid making ene- 
mies, but when we have them, we should so act that they may 
shun us.” ‘Thus also he taught that over-conscientiousness 
in Hamlet was faulty, defective conscientiousness in Faulcon- 
bridge praiseworthy; Jessica's violation of child-like piety and 
Desdemona’s transgression of truth innocent, holding that there 
is no absolute inflexible morality, and that occasional deviation 
from the “king's highway” in ethics is justified by “the will to 
do right and to prevent wrong.” 

The characteristics of Shakespeare's genius in its moral, intel- 
lectual, and imaginative aspects, which we have thus noted down, 
establish his claim to that proud title which Emerson gives him. 
He is indeed “this man of men"—a type and representative of 
human nature—humanity condensed. Hence we can all feel our 
relationship to him, for he has a side every one can appreciate. 
His universality has domesticated him in Germany. Even in 
Paris his “ Macbeth” can be represented now without any derisive 
explosion. He is the poet of Northern action and enterprise, the 
poet of the whole Teutonic race. 
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Art. V.—TuHe Treaty oF VIENNA: POLAND. 
Les Traités de 1815. Paris: 1859. 


YHE present condition of Europe is such as may well inspire 
| all true friends of peace with feelings of the most lively alarm. 
An aggressive State of immense power, looking about for a pre- 
text to increase its possessions ; another aggressive State, crippled, 
but still presenting a defiant front to the menaces of an alliance 
enfeebled by mutual distrust; nationalities eagerly watching for 
an opportunity to shake off the hated yoke of effete despotisms ; 
and, in the midst of all these highly combustible elements, a 
steady blaze of insurrection which may at any moment kindle 
them into a general conflagration ; such are the signs, everywhere 
presenting themselves, of a coming tempest on the Continent of 
Europe, which it is the interest of every one to avert, and which 
it may not even yet be too late to conjure away. The origin of 
the disorders which have produced these alarming symptoms is 
neither very obscure nor perhaps very difficult of access. In a 
constitutional country, an internal derangement of this kind would 
probably be attributed either to the badness of the laws or to 
their not being respected by the people. The European malady 
of which we speak may be traced in a great measure to both of 
these causes. The bad law is the Treaty of Vienna; and it has 
been violated with impunity, over and over again. A know- 
ledge of the history of this Treaty, the objects it was intended 
to fulfil, the circumstances of its frequent violation, and the 
duties it imposes upon us, is therefore indispensable to a cor- 
rect understanding of the crisis; and this knowledge it is the 
object of the present article to supply, in the clearest and most 
condensed possible form. 

Of all human laws, those which regulate the international 
relations of States are unquestionably the most important and 
sacred. Upon them hang the fates of millions of human beings, 
the security of weak States, and the peace and prosperity of a 
large portion of the civilized world. And as it is often inexpe- 
dient or impossible to compel the observance of a treaty on a 
strong Power which violates it, it is evident that treaties would 
lose all their value, and become mere temporary arrangements, 
liable to be altered at any moment by the caprice or interest of 
one of the contracting parties, unless any unauthorized violation 
of them is regarded as a political crime, drawing down upon the 
offender the loud reprobation of all civilized nations, and all the 
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other consequences which, in private society, are made the penalty of 
a breach of faith. This principle, though seldom requiring to be put 
in practice in the case of ordinary treaties, which are made for the 
mutual advantage of the contracting parties, without any reference 
to the general interests of the rest of Europe, and are therefore 
seldom violated, is of the highest importance when applied to a 
European Treaty like that of Vienna. Such a treaty offers no 
direct advantages to powerful States ; on the contrary, by defining 
their limits and their relations with the other Powers of Europe, 
it rather places obstacles in the way of their ambition, and forbids 
them to extend their power in any direction but that of internal 
development. The temptations to break such a treaty are 
therefore many and frequent. And yet it is of the highest im- 
portance to the peace of the world that a European Treaty should 
be preserved in the most scrupulous manner ; for, not to mention 
the dangerous precedent afforded by an unpunished violation of 
it, such violation, however insignificant in itself, may directly 
produce the most unfortunate results. The object of all 
European Treaties has been to adjust the mutual relations of 
the various States of Europe according to that much-maligned 
and little-understood principle called “the balance of power.” 
It is not our intention to enter into a controversy here with the 
enthusiastic theorists who have pointed out, with more or less 
truth, the faults and shortcomings of the political system which 
is based on this principle. It is sufficient for our present pur- 
pose to know that the system exists, that the principle is generally 
recognised, and that it has an excellent object—the preservation 
of the peace of Europe. The principle of the balance of power, al- 
though certainly not taking a very high view of the moral character 
of the States of Europe, is an eminently practical one. It proceeds 
on the assumption that every powerful State, unless prevented, 
will do its best to increase its territory by invading neighbouring 
States which are less powerful; and accordingly it teaches that 
_ every effort should be made by the community of European 
nations to preserve such a balance among themselves, as to make 
it practically impossible for a strong Power to attack a weaker 
neighbour, except by setting in motion other Powers which would 
attack him in turn, and thus render nugatory his plans of con- 
quest. To set up this kind of political machine is the object 
of a European Treaty; and it is obvious that any derangement, 
however slight, of any portion of it, must put the whole system 
out of gear. Of course, if the balance were a perfect one, any 
such derangement would be impossible. But European Treaties 
have, if anything, rather more than their average share of the 
imperfections of all human enactments; and moreover the com- 
plicated interests with which they have to deal must render any- 
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thing more than a tolerably practical approximation to a perfect 
political balance an impossibility. ‘That such an approximation, 
however, may very successfully carry out the required object, is 
proved by the fact, that for nearly three hundred years since the 
first recognition of the principle of the balance of power by the 
nations of Europe in the fifteenth century, no considerable 
increase of territory to any State took place. 

We have thought it necessary to make the above remarks in 
order to show the real importance and meaning of so extensive 
and little known a branch of the public law of Europe as the 
Treaty of Vienna. The general opinion about this Treaty seems 
to be that it is now obsolete, Napoleon III. having given it its 
death-blow when he emancipated Italy. This notion is very far 
from being a correct one. ‘The Treaty of Vienna, though con- 
siderably modified and altered, still belongs to the public law of 
Europe, and continues to be the charter under which many of 
the nations of Europe hold their political rights. A brief 
sketch of the history und provisions of this Treaty, to whose 
significance and character we hope we have now given due pro- 
minence, will make this clearly apparent. 

It was in November, 1814, that the famous Committee of the 
Eight Powers* met at Vienna, under the presidency of Prince 
Metternich, to draw up a treaty which was to be henceforth the 
written law of Europe. ‘The necessity of such a treaty was 
most pressing, and the moment seemed propitious. In the law- 
less grasp of Napoleon, Europe had become a conglomeration of 
States without fixed boundaries or acknowledged rights to political 
existence. The old landmarks were swept away; the balance of 
power was destroyed ; strong States had become weak, and weak 
ones strong. The armies of Russia were in occupation of Poland ; 
those of Austria, of all Italy except Naples; those of England 
and Sweden, of Holland and Belgium; those of Prussia, of Saxony ; 
those of Wurtemberg and Baden, of the Rhine Provinces; and 
those of England and Portugal, of part of Spain. At length the 
hand which had wrought all this evil was believed to have been 
effectually paralyzed, and the sooner the normal state of things 
was restored the better. Such was the train of ideas which led 
to the formation of the Congress of Vienna. But while strongly 
impressed with the necessity of restoring Europe as much as 
possible to the condition in which it was before the wars of 
Napoleon, the members of the Congress could not leave out of 
consideration the great change which had been working in the 
minds of the whole civilized world in the interval. ‘The principle 
that governments were made for nations, not nations for govern- 





* Austria, England, France, Prussia, Russia, Spain, Portugal, and Sweden. 
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ments—that great principle which the terrible Revolution of 1789 
had stamped in letters of blood on the page of history—was recog- 
nised, though partially and unwillingly, by the reactionist framers 
of the Treaty of Vienna; and in that treaty for the first 
time appeared the word “nationality,” a word which has since 
conveyed ideas of such dreadful import to the despotisms of 
Europe. With these objects and sentiments the members of the 
Committee set themselves to their task. ‘The questions before 
them were numerous and important, and were treated in the 
following order :—Poland, Saxony, Belgium and Holland, Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. 

Poland has ever been the great stumbling-block of the diplo- 
macy of Europe. ver since the first great blow was dealt 
against the faith of treaties and the sacredness of the principle of 
the balance of power by her partition, Poland has risen up before 
assembled Europe, whenever any question of international law 
was being discussed, like a remorse and a mockery. Her inde- 
pendent existence as an important element of the balance of 
power, her rights as sanctioned by treaties both general and parti- 
cular, have all been destroyed and trodden under foot, amid the 
silent indifference of Europe. She remains a sad monument of 
the narrow-minded selfishness of governments, and a warning to 
small States of the slender guarantees for their security afforded 
them by the boasted sacredness of European engagements. Nor 
has the crime of the partition been unaccompanied by a terrible 
retribution. For a century Poland has been a standing discredit 
to the established governments of Europe. At intervals of from 
fifteen to twenty years she has risen against her oppressors, and 
her cry for freedom has waked a responsive echo in the hearts of 
enslaved populations. Even Prince Talleyrand, who took the 
most active part in bringing about the Restoration, and was its 
representative at the Congress, acknowledged, in a note addressed 
by him to the plenipotentiaries, the partition of Poland to have 
been “the prelude, in part perhaps the cause, and even to a cer- 
tain extent the excuse, of the disorders to which Europe had been a 
prey;” and that the established dynasties of Europe still regard the 
results of the partition of Poland with dread for their own safety, 
is proved by the fact, that the present insurrection has given rise 
to a diplomatic intervention on their part, which would certainly 
not have been offered had a breach of treaty alone been in ques- 
tion. It was with this nation, formidable by its very helplessness 
and disorganization, that the Congress had to deal. At that 
time Poland was almost entirely in the possession of Russia, 
which occupied the Lithuanian and Ruthenian provinces, the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw created by Napoleon, and the towns of 
Kalisz, Cracow, Zamosc, and Thorn. The Russian Emperor, 
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Alexander I., whose mind presented a curious, but by no means 
unusual, combination of worldly astuteness with chivalric senti- 
ment, had proposed to the Congress that the whole of that portion 
of Poland which was in the possession of his troops should be 
united into a constitutional kingdom under his sceptre. To 
repair the partition, and to replace the Poles in their ancient 
condition as a free and independent nation, had been secret» 
dreams of his youth, which he delighted to communicate to confi- 
dential friends ;* and the Congress found him still eager to adhere 
to the plans he had formed when he first met the exiled Czar- 
toryskis at the court of his grandmother Catherine. But all the 
other Powers, even including Prussia, which was then, as now, 
the submissive vassal of the Czar, entertained serious objections 
to the proposal. Lord Castlereagh, the British plenipotentiary, 
took the principal part in representing these objections to the 
Emperor. He pointed out that the proposal for the “ forced annex- 
ation of nearly the entire of so important and populous a territory 
as the Duchy of Warsaw, containing about 4,000,000 of people, 
upon a principle of conquest, to the empire of Russia, so largely 
increased of late by her conquest of Finland, by her acquisitions 
in Moldavia, and by her recent extension on the side of Persia, 
her advance from the Niemen into the very heart of Germany, 
her possession of all the fortresses of the Duchy, and thereby 
totally exposing to her attack the capitals of Austria and Prussia, 
without any line of defence or frontier,” had “ necessarily created 
great alarm and consternation in the Courts of Austria and 
Prussia, and diffused general apprehension throughout the 
European States.” Quoting the article of the Treaty of Kalisz, 
concluded between Russia and Prussia on the 28th of February, 
1813, which provides for ‘the dissolution of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, and the partition of the provinces which constitute it 
between Austria, Prussia, and Russia,” and the subsequent Treaty 
of the 9th of September of the same year between Austria and 
Prussia, in which they bound themselves to procure “ an amicable 
arrangement between the three Courts of Austria, of Prussia, and 
of Russia, as to the future destiny of the Duchy of Warsaw,” he 
argued that the measure in question was “ not only against the 
tenour, but even more against the spirit, of those treaties.” 
Finally, he disposed of the plea, advanced by the Emperor, of his 
moral duties towards the Poles, by the following pithy and some- 
what aggressive sentences :— 

“If moral duty requires that the situation of the Poles should be 
ameliorated by so decisive a change as the revival of their monarchy, 


* Letters from Alexander to Prince Adam Czartoryski, Dec. 1810, Feb. 
1811, Jan. 1813; to Prince Oginski, Nov. and Dec. 1811; and to Kosciuszko, 
May, 1814, 
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let it be undertaken upon the broad and liberal principle of rendering 
them again really independent as a nation, instead of making two- 
thirds of them a more formidable military instrument in the hands of 
a single Power. Such a measure of liberality would be applauded by 
all Europe, and would not be opposed, but, on the contrary, would be 
cheerfully acquiesced in both by Austria and Prussia. It would be a 
measure, it is true, of sacrifice, in the ordinary calculation of States, on 
the part of Russia; but if His Imperial Majesty is not prepared for 
such sacrifices to moral duty on the part of his own Empire, he has no 
moral right to make such experiments at the expense of his allies and 
neighbours.’’* 


This curious diplomatic document displays the straightforward- 
ness and practical good sense which are the common characteristics 
of English diplomatists. As an impartial treatment of the mere 
question of material balance of power, it is almost unexception- 
able. But, regarding the subject from a higher point of view, 
we can only marvel at the short-sightedness and moral obliquity of 
the great ‘Tory Minister. At every step he invokes the principle 
of the balance of power and the sacred obligations of treaties ; he 
quotes against Alexander his own words :—‘ Henceforth treaties 
shall be no longer truces, but be observed with that scrupulous 
faith, that sacred inviolability, on which depend the consideration, 
the force, and the preservation of empires ;” and yet he uses all 
his efforts to maintain the partition of Poland, that greatest 
violation of the principle of the balance of power and of the 
sacredness of treaties known in history; he appeals to treaties by 
which that gross violation of all law and right was effected, and 
he suggests the restoration of the independence of Poland, not 
as the redemption of a great crime, not as the only possible 
guarantee for restoring and preserving the balance of power, but 
as a mere rhetorical expedient to clench his arguments against 
the proposal of Alexander to undo the work of the partition. 

Alexander was deeply indignant at the opposition which was 
offered to his favourite project. In due course of time an answer 
was returned to the British memorandum, in which the prevalent 
tone was that of sharp criticism both of the statements and the 
arguments of Lord Castlereagh. At the same time a personal 
correspondence took place between the Russian Emperor and the 
British plenipotentiary. The letters of Lord Castlereagh were 
blunt and dictatorial; those of Alexander haughtily indignant. 
It soon became evident that no good result could follow from such 
a mode of carrying on the negotiations. ‘The controversy, which 
began by a discussion, ended in a quarrel. Lord Castlereagh 





* “Correspondence relating to the Negotiations of the Years 1814 and 
1815 respecting Poland. Presented to the House of Commons by Command 
of her Majesty. 1863.” 
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openly imputed aggressive intentions to the Czar, and Alexander 
closed the correspondence with a curt note couched in terms of 
ill-concealed rage and mortification.* 

The Austrian plenipotentiary now stepped into the arena. In 
concert with Lord Castlereagh and his Imperial Master, Prince 
Metternich had addressed a memorandum to the Prussian repre- 
sentative, urging him to join him in laying three alternatives for 
the settlement of the Polish question before the Czar. The fol- 
lowing are the three plans alluded to, as described in the Austrian 
memorandum :t-— 

“1st. Animated with the most liberal principles, and those 
most in conformity with the establishment of a system of equilibrium 
in Europe, and opposed since 1772 to all the plans for the partition of 
Poland, Austria is ready to consent to the re-establishment of that 
kingdom so as to be free and independent from all foreign influence 
on the scale of its dimensions before the first partition; reserving to 
the neighbouring Powers the regulation of their respective frontiers on 
the principle of a mutual convenience. 

“2nd. Admitting the little probability of such a project being even 
taken into consideration by the Court of Russia, Austria would equally 
agree to the re-establishment of a free and independent Poland in its 
dumensions of the year 1791, with the reservation specified in the first 
proposition. In this case Austria would be prepared to recognise the 
increases of territory Russia and Prussia might think fit to reserve to 
themselves out of this new kingdom, and which should not be incom- 
patible with its existence as an independent body politic. 

“8rd. In the supposition that the Emperor will regard this second 
proposition as equally inadmissible, Austria is ready to recognise the 
extension of the Russian frontier to the right bank of the Vistula, it being 
understood that the course of this river is to remain free and to be open 
for the common use of the inhabitants on its banks. Russia would 
keep on the left bank of the Vistula the town of Warsaw with a rayon, 
and give up to Prussia the town of Thorn on the right bank of the 
river.” t 

These propositions Prince Metternich submitted to the Czar, 
supporting them by the same arguments as had already been 
brought forward by Lord Castlereagh. ‘The rage of Alexander 
now knew no bounds. Indeed, his fury was so uncontrollable 
that, for the only time in his life, he broke through the caution 
with which he always surrounded himself in his dealings with the 
Western Powers. Throwing off the mask of European civilization 
and liberalism which he wore with such ease as to deceive the 
acutest of Western statesmen, he exclaimed, with all the unprin- 
cipled savagery of an Oriental despot: “I have 200,000 men in 





* “Correspondence, &c., 1814 and 1815,” p. 31. 
T Id. p. 27. ¢ Iad. p. 28. | 
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the Duchy of Warsaw; drive me out of it who can. You are 
always talking to me of principles. Your law of nations is nothing 
to me. What do I care, think you, for your parchments and 
your treaties? ‘There is one thing which for me is above every- 
thing, and that is my word. Your law isa mere matter of Euro- 
pean convention.” But this was only a transient outburst of 
passion. Alexander's mind was too acute and subtle not to per- 
ceive and prompt him to use to the fullest extent all the advantages 
of his position. Although he had relatively expended infinitely 
less of blood and treasure than the other great European Powers 
in the terrible and desolating war which had just terminated, it 
was unquestionably to him that was due the main credit of having 
brought that war to a conclusion. At once the liberator and the 
strongest Power of Europe, he could impose both on her sense of 
gratitude and on her fears; and he was not the man to neglect 
these great advantages. Moreover, in his frequent conversations 
with the plenipotentiaries, he had arrived at the conclusion that 
none of them would offer any serious opposition to his plans. 
All of them concurred in the advisability of re-establishing an 
independent Poland in her limits of 1772; but such re- -establish- 
ment was evidently held up as a menace rather than as a project 
that could be seriously entertained. We have already quoted the 
language held by Lord Castlereagh on the subject. Prince 
Talleyrand, who came forward as the apostle of legitimacy, was 
ready to sacrifice Poland to Saxony, whose king was the relative 
of Louis XVIII., and which it was known Alexander had offered 
to Prussia as the price of her subservience tu his designs. But 
he strongly declared himself in favour of an independent Poland. 
“In Paris,” said Alexander to him one day when he found him 
violently opposing his Polish propositions, “you appeared to me 
entirely favourable to the re-establishment of Poland.” ‘Certainly, 
Sire,” was the reply ; “I would have seen with real joy, as all other 
Frenchmen would, the re-establishment of Poland—but of the 
real Poland. As for the Poland now in question, it interests us 
but little."* And a month later the French plenipotentiary was 
even more explicit. ‘‘ If your Majesty,” said he, ‘‘ wishes to re- 
establish Poland in a complete state of independence, we are ready 
to support you.”+ Still, while admitting that, were there any 
hope of such a solution of the Polish question, it would have been 
“the first, the greatest, the most eminently European,” he de- 
clared that there being no such hope, “ the question of Saxony 
had become the most important of all”{—a pitiful anti-climax, 
characteristic of that Restoration which inherited all the narrow- 





* Letters to Louis XVIIL., 25th Oct. 1814. } Id. 17th Nov. 1814. 
t Kluber, vol. vii. p. 48. 
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minded dynastic prejudices of the old régime, without its chivalrous 
ambition or its high-minded generosity. The language held by 
Austria was perhaps the most decisive and energetic. We have 
already quoted the remarkable despatch addressed by Prince Met- 
ternich to the Prussian plenipotentiary, in which, after declaring 
that Austria had always opposed herself to the partition of Poland, 
he added that she was prepared to make the necessary sacrifices 
to secure the restoration of that country. In his conversations 
with Alexander the Austrian statesman was even more precise. 
When the Emperor used his favourite argument of the necessity 
for restoring Poland to her rights, the acute diplomatist retorted 
that Austria, which was in possession of a large share of Polish 
territory, would be as ready as Russia to effect a restoration which 
could cost so little to the Power that achieved it. Alexander was 
deeply offended at this remark, and declared that Prince Metter- 
nich was the only Austrian who would have dared to address him 
in such atone. But in the Prussian plenipotentiary he found a 
far more submissive and credulous hearer. It was no secret that, 
as has been already remarked, the territory of the King of Saxony, 
the last ally of Napoleon, was the payment intended by Alexander 
for Prussia* in return for her submission ; and Prince Hardenberg 
naturally declined the Austrian and British proposals. He did 
more: actuated either by wonderful credulity or by the most pro- 
found dissimulation, he endeavoured to justify his refusal by 
showing that the proposal of Russia rather tended to the diminu- 
tion than the aggrandizement of that Power. Describing the 
conversation he had with Alexander on the subject, he represents 
the Emperor as complaining of the obstinacy with which his plans 
are resisted, notwithstanding the great services he had rendered 
to Europe, and the increase of territory he had obtained for 
several of its States. 

“ His Majesty added,” he continues, “that thinking he had a right 
to ask for a similar increase for himself, he yet confined himself to a 
measure which secured the peace of Europe, by at length tranquillizing 
a discontented and agitated nation, and by placing it under the direction 





* The following remarks were addressed to Prince Hardenberg by Lord 
Castlereagh on this subject, in his note of the 11th October, 1814:—“I have 
no hesitation in entertaining the principle of the proposed arrangement, if it 
shall be necessary to place ah in the station she should occupy for the 
interest of Europe ; but if this incorporation (of Saxony) should be attempted 
as a means of compensating Prussia for unjust and dangerous encroachments 
on the part, of Russia, and as an arrangement to reconcile her, uncovered in point 
of frontier, to submit to an obvious relation of military dependence on that great 
Power, in this latter alternative, which I should, for the honour and interest of 
all, and of none more than Prussia herself, deeply deplore, I do not feel myself 
justified in giving your Highness the smallest expectation that Great Britain 
could, in the face of Europe, be a party to such an arrangement.” 
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of a Cabinet which would know how to restrain it; that his allies, far 
from regarding it as dangerous, should, on the contrary, support and 
favour it, the more so because by drawing closer the bonds of the 
alliance of Chaumont, the Emperor was ready to give them all 
imaginable guarantees, and particularly for their portions of ancient 
Poland ; that he would add to the new kingdom all the Russian provinces 
that were formerly Polish ; that he would give it a constitution which 
would separate it from Russia, and withdraw all the Russian troops, 
without exception, to behind the limits of this new kingdom; that, 
finally, the object of dispute, which was necessary, in the general 
opinion, for the end he proposed to himself, was too inconsiderable to 
justify the allies in attaching so much importance to it, and refusing 
it to him.” 


If we are to believe Prince Hardenberg, he was overcome by 
this specious reasoning. 


“The more I think of it,” he writes, “the more I am of opinion that 
we on our side ought to yield on the political question, for in it I see 
much more profit than danger for the peace of Europe in general, and 
the neighbours of Russia in particular. I see the strength and power 
of the latter rather weakened than increased by this new kingdom of 
Poland under the sceptre of the same sovereign. Russia, properly so 
called, loses some very considerable and fertile provinces. Joined to the 
Duchy of Warsaw these provinces will have a constitution quite different 
and much more liberal than that of the Empire. The Poles will enjoy 
privileges which the Russians have not. Soon the spirit of the two 
nations will be entirely in opposition, their jealousies will prevent 
unity, embarrassments of all kinds will arise, and an Emperor of Russia 
who is at the same time King of Poland, will be less redoubtable than 
a sovereign of the Russian Empire who includes in the latter as a pro- 
vince the greater part of Poland which no one attempts to reclaim 
from him. I do not in the least fear that the subjects of Austria and 
Prussia who were formerly Poles will give rise to disturbances by their 
constant endeavours to join their fellow-countrymen. A wise and 
paternal administration will easily obviate all apprehensions of this 
kind.”’* 

This strange specimen of sound reasoning on utterly fallacious 
premisses made no impression on the other representatives of the 
great Powers at the Congress. Finding that the attitude of 
Russia and Prussia daily grew more threatening, England, France, 
and Austria, by a secret treaty signed on the 3rd of January, 
1815, entered into a defensive alliance “in consequence of the 
pretensions which have been latterly put forward,” by which they 
bound themselves each to bring, if necessary, 150,000 men into 


the field. 





* “Correspondence, &c., 1814 and 1815,” p. 29. : 
+ D’Angeberg : “ Archives Diplomatiques—Pologne,” p. 642. Paris, 1862. 
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This energetic proceeding brought Russia to her senses. 
Alexander abated some of his pretensions, and an arrangement 
was agreed to, by which a portion of the Duchy of Waysaw was 
divided between Austria and Prussia, the remaining portion (except 
Cracow, which was to be a free city) receiving a Constitution, 
and being united to the Russian crown as the “kingdom of 
Poland.” As for the Polish provinces, they were to receive 
national institutions, and the Czar would reserve to himself the 
power to carry out the project to which he had always remained 
faithful, of uniting them to the kingdom at the first favourable 
opportunity. This point, the grant of national institutions to the 
Poles, both of the kingdom and the provinces, had been strongly 
insisted upon by Prince Metternich and Lord Castlereagh. The 
former, in a despatch to Prince Hardenberg, dated the 10th of 
December, 1814, had used the following remarkable words :— 
“The Emperor not having found in your Highness’s verbal note 
anything relating to the constitutional question of Poland, nor 
to that of the re-union of the ancient Ruthenian Polish provinces 
to the new acquisitions of Russia, his Imperial Majesty directs 
me to call the attention of the Prussian Cabinet to an object so 
essential. The demands which we have the right to make in this 
respect to Russia result from the engagements which the Emperor 
Alexander has spontaneously, and of his own accord, taken to- 
wards us, in order to compensate us in a degree for his preten- 
sions to territorial acquisitions. It seems impossible not to 
mention this condition in the course of our ulterior negotiations, 
by connecting the promises of the Emperor on this subject with 
the guarantees we have the right to claim for our possessions 
formerly Polish.”* Lord Castlereagh, in his circular to the 
plenipotentiaries dated the 12th of January, 1815, used language 
no less strong: “ In cordial concurrence’—such are his words— 
“with the general sentiments which he has had the satisfaction 
to observe the respective Cabinets entertain on this subject,” he 
“ardently desires that the illustrious monarchs to whom the 
destinies of the Polish nation are confided may be induced, before 
they depart from Vienna, to take an engagement with each other 
to treat as Poles, under whatever form of political institution they 
may think fit to govern them, the portions of that nation that 
may be placed under their respective sovereignties.”+ This recom- 
mendation was adopted by the three Powers. Russia declared 
her intention of “ re-uniting a portion of the Polish nation to her 
Empire by constitutional bonds ;” Austria “shared the liberal 
views of the Emperor Alexander in favour of the national insti- 
tutions which his Imperial Majesty had determined to give the 
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Poles ;” and Prussia informed Lord Castlereagh “that the prin- 
ciples developed in his note on the manner of administering the 
Polish provinces placed under the dominion of the different 
Powers are entirely in conformity with the sentiments of his 
Majesty.”* 

While thus giving their sanction to a new partition of Poland, 
the British and Austrian plenipotentiaries lamented the necessity 
which prevented them from carrying out their wish of restoring 
that unhappy country to its ancient independence. Lord Castle- 
reagh, probably under the pressure of popular opinion in England, 
had it placed upon record that “the desire of his Court to see an 
independent Power, more or less considerable in extent, estab- 
lished in Poland under a distinct dynasty, and as an intermediate 
State between the three great Monarchies, has uniformly been 
avowed ;” and Prince Metternich declared that, “the course of 
action which had been followed by the Emperor in the important 
negotiations which have just settled the destiny of the Duchy of 
Warsaw, cannot have left the Powers any doubts that not only 
would the re-establishment of an independent Poland, restored to 
a National Polish Government, have completely satisfied the 
views of his Imperial Majesty, but that he would not even have 
regretted the greatest sacrifices in order to arrive at the salutary 
restoration of that ancient order of things.’+ 

These regretful words, barren and humiliating as they are, at 
least show a consciousness on the part of the plenipotentiaries 
that they were about to give, for the first time in the history of 
the world, to a great European wrong the sanction of a great 
European Treaty. Hitherto the only Poland that had been re- 
cognised by the public law of Europe was the independent State 
of 1772; the Congress, from alleged motives of necessity, had 
determined to recognise, in the new law, a Poland of the same 
extent indeed as the other, but without its independence ; a Polish 
nation with national institutions, but subject to the rule of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. 

Although the principles upon which the Polish negotiations 
were to be carried on were thus finally settled, the negotia- 
tions themselves were not yet terminated. Strong in their 
alliance, the three Powers opposed to Russia would probably have 
pressed and obtained “the re-union of the ancient Ruthenian 
Polish provinces” to the new Constitutional Polish kingdom, an 
object already declared to be “essential” by Austria, had not an 
event occurred which disordered all their plans. Napoleon re- 
turned from Elba; and the short but bloody struggle which ensued, 
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by still further diminishing the powers of the Allies, increased 
the general desire for peace. Alexander's proposal to restrict the 
grant of a Constitution, at least for the present, to the Polish 
kingdom, was adopted without any further opposition; and the 
future condition of Poland was provided for by the Treaty which 
was to be henceforth the public law of Europe. 

These provisions were contained in the first fourteen articles of 
the Treaty. The first and most important of these articles relates 
to the new kingdom of Poland, and the Poles of the remainder of 
the old State of 1772 which were to be divided between Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia. It is as follows :— 

“The Duchy of Warsaw, with the exception of the provinces and 
districts whieh are otherwise disposed of by the following Articles, is 
united to the Russian Empire, to which it shall be irrevocably attached 
by its Constitution, and be possessed by his Majesty the Emperor of 
all the Russias, his heirs and successors in perpetuity. His Imperial 
Majesty reserves to himself to give to this State, enjoying a distinct 
administration, the interior extension which he shall judge proper. 
He shall assume with his other titles that of Czar, king of Poland, 
agreeably to the form established for the titles attached to his other 
possessions. 

“The Poles, who are respective subjects of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, shall obtain a representation and national institutions, regu- 
lated according to the degree of political consideration that each of the 
governments to which they belong shall judge expedient and proper to 
grant them.” 

Read by the light of the negotiations above described, nothing 
can be clearer than this language. Of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory which was Poland before it was partitioned, those belonging 
to the “kingdom” are to form a separate State, with a distinct 
administration, and attached to the crown of Russia by a Consti- 
tution ; the remainder are to have a representation and national 
institutions, the form of which it is open to the governments to 
which they belong to decide upon. 

The next article gives the Duchy of Posen to Prussia, and 
defines, on the side of Prussia as well as of Russia, the limits 
within which the Polish inhabitants are to have a “ representation 
and national institutions.” 

Arts. III., IV., and V. define the territory of Austrian Poland. 

Arts. VI. to X. relate to Cracow. By Art. VI., “the town of 
Cracow, with its territory, is declared to be for ever a free, inde- 
pendent, and strictly neutral city, under the protection of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia ;” and by Art. IX. “the Courts of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia engage to respect, and to cause to be always 
respected, the neutrality of the free town of Cracow and its 
territory. No armed force shall be introduced upon any pretence 
whatever.” 
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Arts. XI., XII., and XIII. relate to political trials, &c. The 
fourteenth article is important, as giving an additional proof of 
the intention of the Treaty to guarantee the nationality of the 
whole of Poland. It quotes and confirms the articles in treaties 
between Russia and Austria, and Russia and Prussia, establishing 
free navigation and trade “in all parts of ancient Poland (as it 
existed before the year 1772).” Finally, as if to remove all 
possible doubt as to the principles by which the Congress was 
actuated in its settlement of Poland, the third article of the 
Treaty between Russia and Prussia, which, by Art. 118 of the 
General Treaty, is to be considered “ part of the general enact- 
ments of the Congress, and is to have the same weight and value 
as if it had been inserted word for word in the General Treaty,” 
says :— 

“The Poles, subjects respectively of the high contracting parties, 
shall obtain institutions which shall insure the preservation of their 
nationality, in such form as each of the Governments to which they 
belong may think it useful and proper to grant them.” 

We have gone somewhat at length into the history of these 
stipulations, both because the question to which they refer was 
the most difficult and important that came under the considera- 
tion of the Congress, and because of the menacing aspect under 
which it now presents itself to the statesmen of Europe. After 
carefully examining the different phases of the negotiations and 
the treaty provisions in which they resulted, it is, we conceive, 
impossible for any unprejudiced mind to entertain the shadow of 
a doubt that it was the evident intention of the Treaty to preserve, 
by giving a constitution to the kingdom, and national institutions 
to the remainder of ancient Poland, the nationality of the Poles, 
as some compensation to Western Europe for the loss of their 
independence. 

It has already been remarked that it was at the Congress of 
Vienna that the diplomacy of Europe for the first time took cog- 
nizance of a nationality—the nationality of Poland. But this 
cognizance was in a manner forced upon them, and there can be 
no doubt that the Vienna plenipotentiaries, with their old-world 
notions of dynastic rights and national dv.ties, would have gladly 
moved in their old grooves in the Polish question had it been 
possible. This nation of indomitable heroes, without a sovereign 
or even a government—this land of reckless patriots, sacrificing 
everything rather than submit to a foreign yoke—amazed and 
perplexed them. It was too substantial and powerful a reality 
to be disregarded, and it at the same time presented a state of 
things so entirely unique and without precedent, that it was not 
without considerable hesitation that the retrograde statesmen com- 
posing the Congress ventured on a road which was to them 
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entirely new. Traces of this unfamiliarity with the real require- 
ments of a nation are abundant in the negotiations, and are even 
to be found in the Treaty, which, whenever a constitution or 
national institutions are alluded to, becomes vague and uses 
general terms, as if, although the plenipotentiaries were quite 
clear as to their intentions, they were not quite so clear as to 
the proper way in which those intentions should be carried out. 
But in the Saxon question theyreturned to well-known ground, and, 
the weight of the unknown and the incomprehensible being now 
off their heads, they seemed to experience a sort of zest in repeat- 
ing to satiety the old worn-out theories of the rights of kings, and 
in blindiy ignoring the noble principles of liberty and civilization 
which the advanced spirits of Europe had reverently gathered 
from the blood and filth of the Revolution. The leader in this 
race of retrogression was the champion of “legitimacy,” Prince 
Talleyrand, who, as the representative of the country that had 
inflicted those very injuries on Europe which the Congress was 
then occupied in remedying, was looking for a cause whose de- 
fence might restore to France her ancient influence. This cause 
he thought he had found in that of the King of Saxony. In the 

at rising of Germany against Napoleon, this prince had sided 
with the latter, and was consequently a prisoner at Berlin; his 
territory having meanwhile been occupied by the Prussian 
troops, and claimed as a conquest by the Prussian Government. 
There was no dearth of good reasons which might be alleged 
in opposition to this claim. Pre-eminent among them was 
that of Lord Castlereagh already quoted—the fact of Saxony 
being the price agreed to be paid by Russia for the vassalage of 
Prussia. A more personal but equally strong objection was that 
taken by Austria, based on the position of Saxony, which, if given 
up to Prussia, would lay open Austria’s left flank to the attack 
of that rival Power. But such reasons as these were not in the 
game of the apostle of that species of “order” which, fifteen years 
Jater, one of his successors in the French ministry cynically de- 
scribed as reigning in Warsaw. Like the renegade who strives to 
prove the sincerity of his belief in the new doctrine he has adopted, 
by excceding its greatest bigots in the fervency of his zeal and 
the assiduity of his devotion, Prince Talleyrand represented the 
France of the Revolution and of Napoleon as the preserver of 
traditionary monarchies and the protector of antiquated rights. 
For him Saxony was not a question of balance of power—still 
less of nationality—but of monarchical property. ‘“ Never,” 
he wrote, “ willthe King of France sanction the entire cession 
of Saxony to Prussia and the disappearance of that royal line; 
for confiscation, being banished from the code of enlightened 
nations, cannot in the nineteenth century be admitted into the 
public law of Europe.” Is it to be wondered at that the govern- 
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ment which could openly advocate such pitiful principles as this, 
was, ere fifteen years had elapsed, overthrown by the noble nation 
that five-and-twenty years before had raised the standard of 
universal freedom ? ‘The French note, though not apparently 
having much weight with the Congress, reactionist as it was, yet 
added another opponent to the projects of Russia and Prussia. 
A compromise was the result; Prussia obtained a small part of 
Saxony, and the remainder was restored to its former sovereign. 

In the Saxon question, the nationality of the inhabitants having 
played but a very small part, the work of the Congress was on the 
whole successful. But when the state of Holland and Belgium 
came under consideration, the principle which the plenipotentiaries 
had adopted of wilfully ignoring the dispositions of the people, 
led them into a grave error, which has since fortunately righted 
itself. The Dutch and the Belgians, two strongly-marked nation- 
alities differing essentially in manners, customs, and religion, were 
forced into a monstrous union under the sovereignty of the House 
of Orange, a union which, it must have been evident to any one 
who had studied the character and .history of the two nations, 
could not long subsist. But in the short-sighted view of the 
Congress it presented every advantage. Manufacturing Belgium 
would provide seafaring Holland with exports; the United 
Kingdom of the Low Countries would be an important military 
State as an element of the balance of power; and, more than all, 
England and France were under a sort of promise to give the 
House of Orange a considerable extension of territory. Perhaps, 
too, the Congress thought, like those match-makers on a smaller 
scale whom in many points they resembled, that the mariage de 
convenance would, in due course of time, become a mariage 
damour. Their objections to the erection of Belgium into a 
separate State are amusing and characteristic. With that con- 
tempt for all originality of idea or attempt to keep pace with the 
time which is the most striking feature of these negotiations, they 
go back to the middle ages, when Belgium was a group of free 
cities, constantly at war with each other and devastated by in- 
ternal rebellions, and ask themselves whether it would be right to 
revive such a Belgium as that ?—a question about as pertinent as 
one which was recently put by a journal claiming the supremacy 
over the press of this country, when it asked whether it would 
be advisable to revive the Poland of a hundred years ago ? 

The negotiations on the subject of Germany presented fewer 
difficulties than any of those which had gone before. The prin- 
cipal object to be attained was so to organize Germany as to 
prevent the possibility of the recurrence of such an event as the 
alliance of France in 1805 with most of the small German States 
against Austria and Prussia. All the German States were ac- 
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cordingly united into a Confederation, whose capital, Frankfort, 
was made a free city under provisions very similar to those re- 
lating to Cracow. The affairs of this Confederation are to be 
transacted by a Diet, under the presidency of Austria, in which 
each of the larger States, and each group consisting of a certain 
number of smaller States, is entitled to a vote. The internal 
organization of the Confederation was left to be settled by itself 
in an “assembly” at which the various States have each a certain 
number of votes according to their size. All modifications of 
such organization are also to be discussed and settled by an 
“assembly.” In this arrangement England, by her connexion 
with Hanover, and Russia, by her influence with the petty Ger- 
man princes, took a prominent part. 

In the Italian question the plenipotentiaries again found a 
stumbling-block over which they leapt with thoughtless indif- 
ference. Austria was mistress of nearly the whole of Northern 
Italy ; the Pope had returned to occupy his dominions in the 
centre; and in the South, Murat, who had contracted an alliance 
with England and Austria against Napoleon, and had in return 
been guaranteed the sovereignty of Naples by those two Powers, 
was established with his army. Differences of nationality having 
been entirely set aside by the Congress as a question unworthy of 
consideration, the great difficulty was Naples. England and 
Austria, though bound by treaty to secure Murat in his posses- 
sions, entertained great objections to such a step as dan- 
gerous to the peace of Europe. Prince Talleyrand, still harping 
on his idea of restoring the old dynasties, declared Murat an 
usurper on the throne of the House of Bourbon, and refused to 
communicate with his representative at Vienna. Murat, angry 
and terrified, immediately poured his troops into the Pontifical 
Marches, intending to invade France. This simplified matters: 
England and Austria declared themselves no longer bound by 
their treaty, and Naples, with Sicily, were delivered over to the 
House of Bourbon. As for Austria, she retained all her pos- 
sessions in Italy but Piedmont and Genoa, which, with Sardinia, 
were given to the House of Savoy; and Tuscany, Modena, Parma, 
and Placentia were distributed among petty princes, dependent, 
some upon Austria, some upon the House of Bourbon. 

A question of high importance—the state of Switzerland— 
next came under the deliberations of the Congress. This nation 
had for many years been a prey to internal dissensions, and its 
strong position between Germany, France, and Italy rendered its 
condition one of European interest. The Emperor Alexander, 
who made his influence strongly felt in almost every matter 
treated by the Congress, in the Swiss question showed even more 
than his usual activity, and even went so far as severely to repri- 
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mand the deputies of some of the Cantons for their disunion. At 
length, after much hot discussion, the Swiss deputies came to an 
agreement with the plenipotentiaries at Vienna. A confederation 
of twenty-two Cantons was established, and their relative strength 
and influence so constituted as to secure the preponderance to the 
party which adhered to the old customs and form of government. 

We have now described the principal provisions of the great 
public law which was solemnly ratified by Europe in 1815. We 
have seen that in many respects this law was quite inadequate to 
the wants of the time; that the principles on which it is based 
are such as would be disavowed by the most retrograde monarchy 
of the present day; and that some of its stipulations were even 
practically incapable of fulfilment. It had, in a word, more than 
the usual number of imperfections to which all human laws are 
liable. Like them, it has in the course of years undergone many 
alterations ; arrangements which had become obsolete have been 
remodelled, and others which unexpected circumstances had ren- 
dered inexpedient were by universal consent recognised as null 
and void. But the original framework still remains; and where 
it has not been modified by the agreement of all the Powers, the 
provisions of the Treaty of Vienna are as binding on them, and 
are as much the law of Europe now, as they were in 1815. 

It will not be without instruction to trace the conduct pursued 
by Europe in the circumstances which led to the various modifi- 
cations of its written law. ‘The first of these modifications was 
produced by the Belgian revolution of 1880. The King of the 
Netherlands appealed to the Powers who signed the Treaty of 
Vienna for aid, basing his application on the precedents of 1821 
and 1823, when Russia, Prussia, Austria, and France interfered 
to put down popular revolutions in Piedmont, Naples, and Spain. 
But both England and the France of Louis Philippe refused to 
adopt the doctrines of the Holy Alliance; and France even went 
so far as to declare that if the Prussians intervened, her troops 
would enter Belgium. A conference was then determined upon, 
which was attended by the representatives of the great Powers. 
In the protocol opening the conference, dated the 20th of 
December, 1830, its object was declared to be “ the stopping of 
bloodshed by an entire cessation of hostilities on both sides ;” 
and with this view an armistice was proposed and the mediation 
of the Powers offered. The armistice was refused by the King of 
the Netherlands, and accepted by the Belgians. The belligerent 
rights of the Belgians were then recognised, and the negotiations 
continued until the following January, when the King of the 
Netherlands yielded, and expressed his concurrence in the final 
protocol of the Conference, which contained this important decla- 
ration :— 
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“ Official communications have convinced the five Courts that the 
means originally destined to maintain the union of Belgium and 
Holland are neither calculated to re-establish it temporarily nor to 
preserve it, and that henceforth, instead of uniting the affections and 
happiness of two peoples, they would only raise up passions and hatreds 
between them, and produce war with all its disorders as the result of 


their concussion.” 


This remarkable departure from the principles of the Treaty of 
Vienna is then explained by the following sound and but too 
seldom observed political axiom :—‘“ Each nation has its parti- 
cular rights ; but Europe has also its right, the nght to preserve 
social order.” 

The most inattentive reader cannot fail to remark how strikingly 
the above words apply to the question which is now most agitating 
Europe. If we substitute the words “ Poland” for “ Belgium,” 
and “ Russia” for “ Holland,” we shall have a perfectly accurate 
description of the present state of the Polish question, and the 
duties it imposes upon the great Powers. The dignified and 
successful policy which the Powers pursued on this occasion also 
conveys a lesson which it may be well to remember at the present 
crisis. In a few months Belgium as effectually obtained her inde- 
pendence by the determined attitude shown by the Powers in her 
favour, and above all by their recognising her belligerent rights, ag 
if they had poured their troops into the country and declared war 
against the King of the Netherlands. Had this policy of justice 
and right been consistently adhered to by the Powers in the many 
other questions since raised by the partial and inefficient arrange- 
ments of the Treaty of Vienna, we should not now have to deplore 
the existence of dangers which threaten the peace of Europe, and 
which, unless we return to a strict observance of the law, must 
break over our heads in a general war, of which no one can foretel 
the issue. 

How different to this policy was the course pursued in the next 
great modification of the Treaty of Vienna! The partial libera- 
tion of the Austrian provinces of Italy was effected, not by the 
moral co-operation of Europe, but by the hand of a great 
aggressive Power which saw a prospect of territorial aggrandize- 
ment in an enterprise professedly undertaken for the enfranchise- 
ment of an oppressed nationality. The result was lame and 
unsatisfactory; the liberation of Italy from a foreign yoke was 
not half completed, and France, for doing the work of Europe, 
exacted as her reward two provinces which belonged by every 
national and European right to Sardinia. Thus was the incom- 
plete restoration of one portion of a nation to its rights purchased 
by the violation of the rights of another portion, because in a 
question of European interest all Europe did not take part. 
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But the question to which we would more immediately refer is 
one which has not yet received even a partial solution, and which 
has once more brought us face to face with the Treaty of Vienna— 
that of Poland. 

The Polish question is indeed a striking example of the effects 
of a breach of international right silently concurred in by all the 
Powers of Europe. For nearly a hundred years it has been the 
standing difficulty of statesmen, the terror of sovereigns, and the 
hope of all the enemies of peace. Before it was first raised by 
the partition, there had been no sensible alteration of territory in 
Europe for three centuries: since that time not one century has 
yet passed, and Europe has not once been free for fifteen years 
together from convulsions, more or less directly traceable to the 
partition, which have changed her very face and disturbed her 
internal organization. With an almost inconceivable blindness, 
the protectors of the “order” of 1815, instead of closing up the 
hideous wound that exposed the European body politic weak and 
defenceless to the attack of its Muscovite enemy, left open the 
sore to spread the seeds of chronic disease by corrupting the 
universal feeling of right and belief in the principles of civiliza- 
tion. And when the partitioning Powers, in defiance of the 
express stipulations of the Treaty of Vienna, not only neglected 
to apply to the evil they had committed the weak and inefficient 
remedies which they were solemnly bound to use, but did their 
best to turn them into poisons, Europe, as if under a heavy 
retribution whose weight she felt powerless to shake off, remained 
passive and silent in presence of an ever-recurring and aggravated 
wrong. How infinitely stronger was the case of the Poles, goaded 
into revolution by the flagrant violation of all their rights and the 
barbarous tyranny of the monster who was their viceroy, than that 
of the dissatisfied, but neither insulted nor persecuted Belgians 
in 1830—and how miserably inefficient were the feeble remon- 
strances of France and England in the former case, as compared 
with the firm yet peaceful attitude of all the Powers in the latter! 
Our government alone seemed to have some consciousness of its 
duty, and protested with irresistible logic both against Russia's 
repeated violations of the Treaty of Vienna and her monstrous 
doctrine that the revolution which was the consequence of those 
violations relieved her from her obligations to Europe under the 
Treaty. But these isolated protests were of no avail. Prussia, 
still basely sacrificing her independence to the alliance of 
Russia, established a cordon of troops on her frontier; and 
Austria, who secretly favoured the Poles, was deterred from 
openly pronouncing in their favour by the evident hesitation of 
France and England. Blocked in by enemies who surrounded 
her on every side, and shut out from every kind of support, 
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Poland fell, once more a victim to the fears and the political 
blindness of Europe. But her misfortunes, far from crushing her, 
inspired her with a new life. Without the constitution and the 
national institutions guaranteed to her by the Treaty of Vienna, 
oppressed and insulted by the Russianising policy of the Czars 
and the Germanisation of their allies, she still kept alive the 
flame of nationality, and eagerly watched for an opportunity to 
strike another blow for her independence. The opportunity was 
not long in coming. The absorption of Cracow by Austria—a 
violation of international right which was perfectly consistent with 
the conduct pursued by the partitioning Powers towards Poland 
since 1772, but which now for the first time roused the indignation 
of Europe—was the prelude to a European revolution in which the 
Poles of Prussia and Austria took part. Again they failed; but 
this time they had no claim, as insurgents, on the aid of Europe, as 
they were quite unable to oppose anything like effectual resistance 
to the governments against which they had risen, and Russian 
Poland lay paralyzed beneath the iron arm of Nicholas. In the 
present insurrection the case is far different. It has now lasted 
as long as that of 1830, and is daily increasing in strength. It 
is the united work of all classes of the population ; it embraces 
the whole of ancient Poland; in a word, it exhibits all the signs 
of a national rising. An opportunity is now offered to Europe 
not only to “prevent bloodshed” and to “preserve social order,” 
as in the case of Belgium, but to vindicate the sacredness of 
treaties and restore the balance of power. Those who object that 
the restoration of Poland would not achieve the last of these 
objects because it would give France an ally in the north, seem 
to forget that there is but one alternative. The choice is between 
an alliance of France with a free constitutional Poland or with a 
despotic and aggressive Russia. Already does rumour speak of 
the latter as impending over the head of liberal Europe. And 
after all, if Europe will adhere to the duties traced out for her by 
her own written law, where is the danger of this Franco-Polish 
alliance ? A Poland freed by Napoleon may indeed be tied by 
links of gratitude to his policy; but a Poland resuscitating under 
the protection of united Europe will have no motive for joining 
herself in a monstrous union with an aggressor and a despot. 
Nor does she claim or desire anything more than this protection. 
Her national government repudiates all foreign intervention ; itasks 
only for a recognition by Europe of the same belligerent rights as 
those she has hitherto extended to every insurgent nation ; to the 
Greeks in 1826, to the Belgians in 1880, and to the Confederate 
States of America since the beginning of the present civil war. 
And if we look at the fact that before the Treaty of Vienna the posi- 
tion of Poland in the international law of Europe was that of an 
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independent nation, and that the arrangements of the Treaty which 
altered that position have been completely destroyed and have 
proved impracticable, we cannot but acknowledge that it is the duty 
of Europe to reconsider the position she made for Poland in 1815, 
and to settle its future fate in such a manner as to prevent its being 
a source of constant disturbance in consequence of the misgovern- 
ment and bad faith of the three Powers who by the Treaty were 
made its sovereigns. For it cannot be too often repeated that the 
right of Europe to interfere is not confined to the Congress 
kingdom. ‘The articles of the Treaty we have already quoted 
show clearly that the administration of the Polish provinces 
divided among the three Powers was as much a matter of 
European arrangement as that of the kingdom; and that the 
only right enjoyed by the three partitioning Powers over their 
Polish possessions is derived from the Treaty of Vienna.* This 
right, one at least of the Powers in question has forfeited by her 
persistent non-fulfilment of the conditions attached to it. The 
conduct of Russia with regard to the Polish articles of the Treaty 
of Vienna presents the grossest and most indefensible instance of 
that offence against the society of nations whose necessary 
punishment we alluded to at the beginning of this article. “It 
has been,” said our veteran statesman and diplomatist in his place 
in Parliament in 1861, “the greatest violation of a treaty that 
has ever taken place in the history of the world.” Unless, therefore, 
treaties are henceforward to be mere declarations of an intention 
to confer certain benefits during pleasure, this violation for nearly 
half a century of the greatest of European treaties with impunity 
must be put a stop to. There can be no more dignified and 
effectual means of doing this than the declaration by Europe of 
her withdrawal of the rights she gave to Russia over Poland in 1815. 
Such a course could not deprive Europe of her right to interfere 
in Poland; on the contrary, it would make that right only the 
stronger, for it would make it dependent, not on the title-deed of 
the Treaty of Poland of 1815, but on that of the lawfully inde- 
pendent Poland of 1772. Further, it would be both the reason 
and the explanation of the recognition of the Poles as belligerents, 
who will then be entitled to fight, not for their restricted rights 
under the Treaty, but for their full rights as a lawfully indepen- 
dent nation. The objections which have been urged against this 
recognition are easily shown to be futile. It has been said that, 
unless an insurgent country is sufficiently strong to have reason- 
able hopes of success, its recognition as a belligerent would be 
useless and even mischievous; that the Poles have no regular 





* See Lord Palmerston’s Despatches to Lord Heytesbury, March 22, 1831, 
and March 12, 1832. 
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army, and do not occupy any towns; and that therefore they 
can have no claim to such a recognition. The principle is, no 
doubt, a sound one; but it will be difficult to support the in- 
ference which is drawn from it. 

The true measure of the strength of an insurrection obviously 
consists in the difficulties it has overcome and the advance it has 
made towards success. In 1830 Poland had one of the finest 
regular armies in Europe, and was in full possession of all her 
towns; yet she failed, after an insurrection which lasted only nine 
months—a period during which the present rising has steadily in- 
creased in force and extent. And if we look at the strength which 
the Confederates of America have put forward during their insur- 
rection, which nevertheless was considered sufficiently great to 
justify their recognition by Europe as belligerents, we shall 
find that their efforts have been as nothing compared with those 
of the Poles. The Confederates, rich, free, and prosperous, began 
the struggle with their own disciplined armies and on their own 
ground for a disputed question of Federal rights; the Poles, 
ground down by a despotism without parallel, impoverished by 
excessive taxation, and watched by the most elaborate system of 
espionage in the world, rose against their oppressors, unarmed and 
surrounded by enemies, for the holy cause of independence and 
freedom. The Confederates are defending themselves against an 
invader from without; the Poles are making desperate efforts to 
expel the oppressor within. And on which side has been the 
balance of success? The vast armies of the South, fighting for 
a point of law, are yielding; the half-starved and ill-armed 
insurgents, fighting for their homes and all that is most dear to 
them, are disputing, step by step, every inch of their country with 
the enemy, defeating his troops, counterchecking his mancuvres, 
and superseding his government by their own. By their strength, 
therefore, at least as much as by the justice of their cause and the 
barbarity of their opponents, and as a logical consequence of 
Russia's rejection of the propositions of the Powers,* have the 
Poles a right to claim from Europe recognition as belligerents. 
Nor would this recognition be a mere barren advantage to the 
insurgents. Besides opening to them all the markets of Europe 
for the purchase of materials of war, it would, combined with the 
declaration of their right to independence, cause an open breach 
between Russia and the Powers making the declaration. From 
the consequences of such a breach England and France would 





* The rumoured grant of a Constitution to Russia and Poland was so 
glaringly improbable that none but those who were totally ignorant of the real 
state of those countries gave it any credit. It has already been denied by the 
official organs of the Russian Government. 
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have nothing to fear; and the effect of this decisive step on their 
part would be to give Austria an opportunity of practically 
proving her liberal professions by making Galicia an independent 
State, and thereby obtaining that influence in Germany and over 
her own motley territories which she covets so much. It would 
practically throw back Russia into Asia, and thus put an end to 
those dangerous schemes of Panslavism which threaten the dis- 
ruption of Austria and Turkey, and the consequent enslavement 
of Eastern and Central Europe. It would dissipate the dangers 
of a European war by establishing a principle of common and 
peaceful action against Russia. Finally, it would introduce the 
reign of peace and order in Europe, by showing the determination 
of the Powers to prove that right is stronger than might, and that 
neither the integrity of nations nor the faith of treaties shall in 
future be violated with impunity. 
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HE late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, in his “ Treatise upon 
Methods of Observation and Reasoning in Politics,” has 
classed the appreciation of the witty and humorous, together 
with insanity and intemperance, as a distinctive characteristic of 
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the human race. “ Animals,” he says, “have no sense of the 
ridiculous, and never laugh. They have no games, no toys, no 
pastimes, no amusements, though their young sometimes play 
and gambol.” (Vol. i. p. 33.) If therefore we cannot, with Pro- 
fessor Owen, take our stand upon the hippocampus minor or the 
posterior cornu— if we cannot even, with orthodox psycholo- 
gists, deny the possession of some solid reasoning power by brutes 
—it is still comforting to reflect, in these days of Darwin and 
Huxley, that man is clearly distinguished from the rest of the 
animated series not only by a more perfect development of the 
glutei muscles, but also by being, in one sense of the word at 
least, an eminently ludicrous creature. 

It may be permitted to Teleologists and Optimists to applaud 
the wisdom of a mysterious Providence which has ordained that 
the only being fully conscious of the miseries of life should also 
be the only one capable of laughing at them: that man, who 
alone can appreciate the depth and extent of that mal-morale 
and mal-physique of which Candide so patiently endeavoured to 
discover the causes—man, who finds himself here placed in that 
solemn position “ between two Eternities,” the contemplation of 
which has proved so depressing to Mr. Carlyle, as indeed it must 
prove to all earnest thinkers—man, who, let us hope with Mr. 
Pecksniff, “is not wholly unmindful of his moral responsibilities” 
—should yet be fitted by his nature to give way to unbridled 
mirth and indulge in unbounded facetiousness. Misfortune 
loses half its bitterness when its victim can smile upon it; and 
though the mercy of Heaven has not invariably restrained it 
from shearing the lamb somewhat too closely, it has induced it 
often thus to “temper the wind” so as to suit its unprotected 
condition. 

Although in a community of ants, of bees, or of beavers, where 
—according to M. Comte and the modern philosophical poli- 
ticians—the rudiments of our social instincts may be usefully 
investigated, an admirable gravity must of necessity prevail, we 
should be mistaken if, in the study of human societies, we did 
not allow to the sense of the ridiculous an important place as a 
factor of the social sum. It has at times, indeed, sufficient 
strength to overcome all those feelings which we are in the habit 
of deeming the most powerful in our nature. For good or for 
evil, the Cap-and-Bells is an emblem of an authority as real as 
the Crown or the Mitre, the Sword or the Gown. To become in 
the ordinary way a “martyr for the truth’s sake” has been the 
ambition of many noble minds; but we never heard of any one 
who, voluntarily, became a laughing-stock for the purpose of tes- 
tifying the sincerity of his opinions. It is a matter of common 
observation that men will rather be thought villains than fools, 
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for it is much more pleasing to our vanity to be hated than 
despised. Contempt is usually harder to bear than persecution, 
and Voltaire merely expressed the general sentiment of the world 
when he said he would rather be abused than forgotten. 

The sense of the ridiculous, like all the other faculties of our 
minds, has its own appropriate sphere of action, the bounds of 
which, however, it continually oversteps. Whilst the deeper 
sorrows to which we are subjected are abandoned to the consola- 
tions of virtue or the support of fortitude, and the graver ethical 
offences are handed over to the correction of more solemn tri- 
bunals, its province is to soften the discomforts of our 
lives, to obliterate the effects of our every-day troubles, 
and to punish the neglect, or the too pedantic observance of the 
decencivs or conventionalities of polished society. It expands 
caution; it relaxes dignity; it unfreezes coldness ; it teaches 
age and care to smile again ; it recalls the half-forgotten gleams 
of happiness to the face of melancholy; and when we are 
casually thrown together with our fellow-men without any obvious 
means of sympathizing with them, it often proves to be the “ one 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin.” It is the 
guardian of our “ minor morals ;” it renders men rightly depen- 
dent upon the judgments of their assuciates, and lays the basis 
of that decorum and propriety of conduct which is a necessary 
condition of social life, and upon which is founded the great 
charm of the intercourse of equals. It curbs the sallies of eccen- 
tricity, folly, and impertinence ; and rebukes the smaller ebulli- 
tions of that universal selfishness which Mr. Herbert Spencer 
maintains to be a sign of man’s fitness for his “ original predatory” 
existence, and his (happily evanescent) want of adaptation to a 
gregarious state. It is the great enemy of obtrusiveness generally. 
The very decent, the very proper, and the righteous over-much 
are legitimately open to its attacks. It is the champion of that 
useful quality indefinitely known as common-sense, or the appli- 
cation of the rules of right reason to the ordinary affairs of life. 
It often takes the place among men of what is miscalled bullying 
among schoolboys ; it serves to rub off the crude angles of the 
unformed character and fit it into its proper place in the world. 
It acts like the tongue of the maternal bear, and frequently licks 
an unsightly cub into a most respectable young Bruin. It tends 
to prevent those innocent outrages upon good taste which 
many respectable but unworldly people are apt to commit, 
and to check those insults which arise from carelessness and 
inattention to the feelings, opinions, or circumstances of others 
—arising from coarseness of mind rather than from malig- 
nity of disposition. But to laugh, or join in a laugh, implies 
a superiority so gratifying to self-esteem, that it is difficult 
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for this sense of the ridiculous to be kept within due limits. To 
many minds it is pleasing to gain even a transitory and merely 
apparent ascendancy over that which is better and wiser than 
themselves by the simple process of poking fun at it. There is 
a wide-spread tendency if possible to deride things with which it 
is not safe to cope with more serious criticism. A short and not 
very arduous way of gaining a popular victory over arguments 
not easy to refute is to laugh at the advocates who advance 
them. The habit of seeing things in a ludicrous light is thus 
constantly making incursions from its own region upon other 
grounds—even the most solemn and most sacred; it then becomes 
an influence as injurious as, in its proper field of exertion, it is 
beneficial. In questions of principle, a determined resistance to 
its encroachments is aduty. Reforms in social, moral, or religious 
codes must be undertaken in a spirit very different from that of a 
jest. ‘‘ Ecraser U'infame” was a good motto, but the thing was to 
be done with the club of reason and not with the feather of wit. 
To battle with the ridicule of society upon trivial things, upon 
questions of manner, appearance, or dress, is the sign of a peevish 
mind and not of an independent spirit. But in matters of im- 
portance, where deep conviction can really have a place, where 
settled notions of man’s duty to his God or towards his neigh- 
bour are involved—then is it both right and noble to brave the 
jeers and laughter of the world. Unless the principles of a man 
are inured against the perils of ridicule he will be tossed about 
with every new wind of doctrine; he can no more exercise his 
reason with the constant dread of laughter than he can enjoy his 
life with the constant dread of death; he must act in such cases 
as Sydney Smith has said, “as one who wore a soul of his own 
in his bosom, and did not wait till it was breathed into him by 
the breath of fashion.”* It might thus seem that ridicule runs a 
risk of becoming an agent in promoting that tendency to social 
stagnation against which Mr. John Stuart Mill, in his essay on 
Liberty, has entered so noble a protest. It might prove an in- 
strument for establishing the tyranny of the majority, and for the 
destruction of that sovereignty of the individual upon which so 
much depends. Whilst we confine ourselves to the “high @ 
prior: ground,” there appears to be some foundation for this 
apprehension, but it disappears when we condescend to parti- 
culars, or, in the words of Lord Eldon, “clothe the principle in cir- 
cumstance.” The stagnant civilization of the Chinese empire— 
the great type of an unprogressive community—cannot, even by 
the exercise of the minutest philosophic ingenuity, be traced to 
the excessive pleasantry either of the mandarins or the populace. 








* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 134. 
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On the other hand, the sense of the ridiculous has played a con- 
spicuous part in the history of those nations whose advances 
have been most striking and most lasting. More especially has 
it shown its activity at periods when such advances were most 
marked. In all free states satirists and caricaturists have been 
among the most popular exponents of the views of political 
parties. ‘To confine our illustrations to modern times, we find in 
our own country that the series of contests known by the phrase 
of the “ great struggle for civil and religious liberty” were carried 
on almost as much by humourists, pamphleteers, and draughts- 
men as by statesmen, orators, and politicians. Butler and 
Cowley, Swift and Churchill, Wolcott and Gifford, Gillray and 
H. B., were as truly powers to their parties as their acknowledged 
leaders in Parliament. ‘The productions of Fox and Sheridan, 
of Pitt and Canning, in the “ Rolliad” and “ Anti-Jacobin,” are 
hardly less famous than their more legitimate efforts in the House 
of Commons. From these periodicals may be gathered the 
history of the age with almost as much fulness as from the 
* Annual Register,” and certainly more copiously than from what 
Mr. Froude has pronounced to be the best means of teaching 
English history, the “Statute Book.”* Indeed, the serious 
criticisms on the political events of those stirring times have 
mostly been forgotten, whilst those pieces which were intended to 
work merely a transient end and expire with the hour, have proved 
their more lasting memorials. Nota tithe of those who have 
read the ‘‘ Needy Knife-Grinder” have read Burke’s “ Letter on 
the French Revolution,” while such works as Knight's “ Pro- 
gress of Civil Society” survive only in their parodies. The old 
monarchy of France was defined a despotism limited by 
epigrams, and even during the Revolution contending factions 
had time and inclination to lampoon each other. Rivarol 
and Chamfort represented the Aristocrats and the Jacobins, 
and the latter, who had every opportunity of judging of the 
efficacy of that other great political engine, the guillotine, 
has left it upon record that Il n'y a rien qui tue comme un 
ridicule. Even in Prussia the first signs of political vitality dis- 
played by a long-suffering and phlegmatic nation were seen in the 
“ ponderous levities” of “Kladderadatch.” We can all judge of 
how much the vividness of Lord Macaulay’s style of composing 
history was due to his constant reference to his favourite “ broad- 
sides ;’ and we may be certain that no future historian of England 
will be able to neglect the volumes of Punch. ‘“ Give me the 
making of a people’s songs, and I care not who makes its laws,” is 





* See “Oxford Essays,” 1855. 
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a sentence which expresses (though in an exaggerated form) a 
profound political truth. 

There is probably no more useless branch of literature than 
that which is formed of such compositions as have critical theory 
or theoretical criticism for their subject. A man may talk very 
- good prose all his life without knowing it, like M. Jourdain, or 
may argue with the utmost subtlety, like Mr. Shandy, “ without 
so much as knowing the names of his tools,” or “ the difference 
between the argumentum ad hominem and the argumentum ad 
ignorantiam.” But if he plunges into rhetoric the chances are 
that he will follow the example of the gentleman who, according 
to Addison, “wrote upon the sublime in a low grovelling style,” or, 
like many of the authors whose works we have consulted, write upon 
the ridiculous in the dullest possible manner. It is strange that 
wit and humour, which are everywhere so much admired, should 
be so little understood. If we seek for illustrations we are 
oppressed by the superabundance of materials, but in the way of 
explanation we find scarcely anything valuable or profound. The 
famous Dr. Barrow, who was both a witty and a learned man, con- 
fesses at the outset of his celebrated account of wit, his inability 
to define it. In his fourteenth Sermon, he says— 


“It may be demanded, what the thing we speak of is, and what 
this facetiousness doth import ? To which question I might reply, as 
Democritus did to him that asked the definition of a Man—‘ That 
which we all see and know’—and one better apprehends what it is by 
acquaintance than I can inform him by description.” 


In the same mood Cowley has conceived the metaphysical 
Ode which Dr. Johnson has pronounced inimitable, beginning— 


“ Tell me, oh tell, what kind of thing is wit ? 

Thou, who master art of it. 

For the first matter loves variety, less, 

Less women lov’ it, either in love or dress, 
A thousand different shapes it bears, 
Comely in thousand shapes appears. 

Yonder we see it plain, and here ’tis now, 

Like spirits in a place, we know not how,’’* 


“Tt is, indeed (continues Barrow), a thing so versatile and multi- 
form, appearing in so many shapes and garbs, so variously apprehended 
by several eyes and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle 
a clear and certain notion thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, 
or to define the figure of the fleeting wind.” 


Abandoning, therefore, an attempt at a definition, he proceeds 
to examples, including among them not only what would now be 





* « Cowley’s Works,” vol. i. p. 3, edition 1707. 
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called wit, but also humour, punning, buffoonery, and the ridi- 
culous in almost every form. 


“Sometimes it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in sea- 
sonable application of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale; 
sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from their 
ambiguity of sense, or the affinity of their sound; sometimes it is 
wrapped in adress of luminous expression; and sometimes it. lurketh 
under an odd similitude. Sometimes it is lodged in a sly question; ina 
smart answer; in a quirkish reason; in ashrewd intimation; in cun- 
ningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection; sometimes it is 
couched in a bold scheme of speech ; in a tartirony ; in a lusty hyper- 
bole; in a startling metaphor; in a plausible reconciling of contradic- 
tions; or in acute nonsense. Sometimes a scenical representation of 
persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, 
passeth for it ; sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a presump- 
tuous bluntness, gives it being. Sometimes it riseth only from a lucky 
hitting upon what is strange ; sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose. Often it consisteth in one knows not what, 
and springeth up one can*hardly tell how.’’* 


This last sentence is certainly comprehensive, and might, per- 
haps, without disadvantage, have come earlier in the passage. 
Barrow has attempted to trace no general attribute running 
through all the different manifestations of wit and humour which 
he has enumerated: yet as they produce a single effect which he 
has characterized further on as ‘‘ an unusual and a grateful twang,” 
there must in all of them exist more or less of what chemists 
would call a common “active principle.” Locke, who followed 
Barrow, was able to form from his particulars something like a 
general proposition.t 


“Wit lies most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those toge- 
ther with quickness and variety wherein can be found any resemblance 
or congruity.” 

Addison observest[— 


‘This is the best, and most philosophical, account that I have met 
with of wit; which generally, though not always, consists in such a 
resemblance and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. [I shall 
only add to it, by way of explanation, that every resemblance of ideas 
is not that which we call wit, unless it be such an one that gives de- 
light and surprise to the reader. ‘These two properties seem essential 
to wit, more particularly the last of them.” And he eontinues, 
“Tt is necessary that the ideas should not lie too near together in 
the nature of things, for where the likeness is obvious it gives no 
surprise.” 





‘* Leigh Hunt’s “ Wit and Humour,” p. 4. 
t “Essay on the Human Understanding,” b. ii. ch. xi. par. 2. 
+ Spectator, No. 62. 
[Vol. LXXX. No. CLVIII.]—New Seriss, Vol. XXIV. No. Il. GG 
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Now both these definitions include too much—for the discovery 
of a relation between ideas which excites delight and surprise 
produces the feeling of the beautiful or the sublime as often as it 
does that of wit. Take Burke's description of the Queen of 
France, or Milton’s description of the Devil :— 

“ Surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed to touch, 
a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she had just begun to move in, glit- 
tering like the morning star, full of life and splendour and joy. Oh! 
what a revolution! and what a heart must I have to contemplate 
without emotion that elevation and that fall.” 

This is not witty, because it is beautiful; the following is not 
witty, because it is sublime :— 

“ He scarce had ceas’d, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving toward the shore; his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast: the broad cireumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening, from the top of Fesolé, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear—to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Nerwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand— 
He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle.” 

Dryden was more unfortunate, for he has called wit “a pro- 
priety of thoughts and words, or thoughts and words elegantly 
adapted to the subject,” which, if true, would make “ Butler's 
Analogy” and his three sermons “‘On Human Nature” jests of 
most excellent pungency. Congreve has written in the same 
witty style as Barrow, without throwing the slightest light upon 
the subject. Pope, again, in the “ Essay on Criticism,” says— 

“True wit is nature to advantage drest, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well exprest.”’ 


But a little further on he adds, 
“For works may have more wit than does ’em good ;” 


showing that he did not adhere very pertinaciously to his defi- 
nition. Dr. Johnson says :— 

“ Wit may be more rigorously and philosophically considered as a 
kind of concordia discors, a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery 
of occult resemblances, in things apparently unlike.” 


So that to have found out the chemical identity of charcoal 
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and diamond, or the correlation of the physical forces, must have 
been strokes of pure pleasantry. Our savans have been joking 
in the merriest manner without being in the least aware of it. 


“Sir Richard Blackmore’s notion of wit,” (says Sydney Smith,) “is, 
that it is ‘a series of high and exalted ferments.’ It very possibly may 
be, but not exactly comprehending what is meant by ‘a series of high 
and exalted ferments,’ I do not think myself bound to waste much 
time in criticising the metaphysics of this learned physician.”* 

Dr. Campbell, in his “ Philosophy of Rhetoric,” has arrived at a 
less transcendental definition. 


“It is the design of wit,” (he says,) “to excite in the mind an 
agreeable surprise, and that arising not from anything marvellous in the 
subject, but solely from the imagery she employs, or the strange assem- 
blage of related ideas presented to the mind. This end is effected in 
one or other of these three ways—first, in debasing things pompous, or 
seemingly grave ; secondly, in aggrandizing things little and frivolous ; 
thirdly, in setting ordinary objects by means not only remote but 
apparently contrary, in a particular and uncommon point of view.” + 


It is quite true that these three divisions of the operations of 
wit are true as far as they go, but they are at once too wide and 
too narrow. We have many examples of them; as, first— 


** And now had Pheebus in the lap 
Of Thetis, taken out his nap 
And, like a lobster boil’d, the morn 
From black to red began to turn.” 


“ Great on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o’er as swaddle— 
Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styl’d of war as well as peace. 
So some rats of amphibious nature 
Are either for the land or water.” 


Secondly, such passages as the following from Phillip’s 
“Splendid Shilling”’— 

“ Afflictions great! Yet greater still remain. 
Aly galligaskins, that have long withstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 
By time subdued (what will not time subdue !) 
A horrid chasm disclose, with orifice 
Wide, discontinuous; at which the winds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter, with dire chilling blasts 
Portending agues.” 





* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 117. 
T Vol. i. p. 37. £ “ Hudibras.” 
GG2 
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Or in the “ Rape of the Lock.” 


“ Here thou, great Anna, whom three realms obey, 
Dost sometimes counsel take, and sometimes tea.” 


Drayton in his “ Nymphidia, or Court of Faery,” describes a 
rider who, falling from a “ fiery earwig” upon which he is mounted, 
exclaims— 

“Behold me, Gods! and thou, base world, laugh on, 
For thus I fall, and thus fell Phaeton !” 


The charm of “Gulliver's Journey to Lilliput” consists in its 
inimitable strain of mock heroic. The description of the Emperor 
of Lilliput, for instance :— 


“He is taller by almost the breadth of my nail than any of his 
court, which alone is enough to strike an awe into his beholders. His 
features are strong and masculine, with an Austrian lip and arched 
nose. His complexion olive, his countenance erect, his body and limbs 
well proportioned, all his motions graceful and his deportment majestic. 
For the better convenience of beholding him I lay on my side, so that 
my face was parallel to his ; and he stood but three yards off : however, 
I have had him many times since in my hand, and cannot therefore be 
deceived in the description. He held his sword drawn in his hand to 
defend himself, if I should happen to break loose—it was almost three 
inches long, the hilt and scabbard were gold enriched with diamonds.” 





Or, thirdly, such remote comparisons as this from Hood's 
“ Epistle to Rae Wilson :"— 
“ My heart ferments not with the bigot’s leaven ; 
All creeds I view with toleration thorough ; 
And have a horror of converting Heaven 
Into anybody’s rotten borough.” 


Or Butler's apparently contradictory simile in speaking of 
marriage :— 
“ What security’s too strong 

To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 

That to its friend is glad to pass 

Itself away, and all it has, 

And, like an anchorite, gives over 

This world for the Heav’n of a lover.” * 





Eloquence, however, will effect all these three objects quite as 
well as wit; and, as Sydney Smith observes— 








“Tf it be meant as an exhaustive analysis of modes of wit it is ex- 
tremely incomplete; for wit may find similitudes for, and relations 
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* “ Hudibras,” part iii. canto 1. 
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between great objects without debasing them, and do the same with 
little objects without exalting them. r may find a hundred i ingenious 
points of resemblance between a black beetle and a birchen ‘broom, 
without adding much dignity either to the insect or the instrument.’’* 


Hazlitt has written an essay upon the definition of wit, pub- 
lished in his “ Literary Remains;” it does not, however, make 
the matter much clearer :— 

“Wit,” he says, “is the polypus power of the mind, by which a 
distinct life and meaning is imparted to the different parts of a sen- 
tence after they are severed from each other ; or it is the prism dividing 
the simplicity and candour of our ideas into a parcel of motley and 
variegated hues; or it is the mirror broken into pieces, each fragment 
of which reflects a new light from surrounding objects: or it is the un- 
twisting the chain of our ideas, whereby each link is made to hook on 
more readily to others than when they were all bound together by habit, 
and with a view to a set purpose.” f 


This in itself is witty, and nothing more. 

To define humour is perhaps no less difficult than to define 
wit ; “for,” says Congreve, “like that, it is of infinite variety,” 
and in common patlance it is sometimes incorrectly treated as an 
inferior form of it. Leigh Hunt, however, has truly remarked 
that— 

“Though the one is to be found in perfection apart from the other, 
their richest effect is produced by the combination. Wit, apart from 
humour, generally speaking, is but an element for professors to sport 
with.” 

Whilst wit deals with the relations of ideas, according to Dr. 
Campbell, humour has for its subject— 

“ Always character, but not everything in character; its foibles 
generally, such as caprices, little extravagances, weak anxieties, jea- 
lousies, childish fondness, pertness, vanity, and self-conceit.’”’§ 


It is humour which has created Don Quixote, Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and the Laird of Dumbiedikes ; Uncle Toby, Dominie 
Sampson, and Mrs. Nickleby; Parson Adams, Wilkins Micaw- 
ber, Major Pendennis, Sir Lucius O’ Trigger, and Amos Barton 
—and other types of individual, professional, national, intel- 
lectual, or moral absurdity. But— 

“This species of feeling is produced by something besides character ; 
and if you allow it to be the same feeling, I am satisfied, and you may 





* “Sketches of Moral Pek 86 p. 121. 
t “ Literary Remains,” vol. i. 
¢{ Letter to teen: “Select Works of a “John Dennis,” vol. ii. p. 54, 
edition 1718. 
§ Page 52. 
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call it by what name you please. One of the most laughable scenes I 
ever saw in my life was the complete overturning of a very large table, 
with all the dinner upon it. What of character is there in seeing a 
roasted turkey sprawling on the floor? or ducks lying in different 
parts of the room covered with trembling fragments of jelly? It is 
impossible to avoid laughing at such absurdities, because the incon- 
gruities they involve are so very great; though they have no more to 
do with character than they have with chemistry.”* 

The essence of humour is incongruity: as incongruity is in- 
ereased humour is increased, as it is diminished, humour is 
diminished. It is the incongruity apparent between the “procli- 
vities” to universal philanthropy, and to war, in the character of 
Uncle Toby; to manliness and gullibility in Parson Adams; 
to simplicity and common-sense in Sir Roger de Coverley; to 
honesty and knavery in Gil Blas; to wisdom and folly in 
Don Quixote; to shrewdness and stupidity in Sancho Panza ; 
—and it may be added it is the opposition between the coarse 
materialism of the latter and the transcendentalism of his master 
—which gives to these creations their peculiar power. A happy 
illustration is the following :— 

“Tf a tradesman of a corpulent and respectable appearance, with 
habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide down gently into the 
mud, and dedecorate a pea-green coat, I am afraid we should all have 
the barbarity to laugh. If his hat and wig, like treacherous servants, 
were to desert their falling master, it certainly would not diminish our 
propensity to laugh; but if he were to fall into a violent passion, and 
abuse everybody about him, nobody could possibly resist the incon- 
gruity of a pea-green tradesman, very respectable, sitting in the mud, 
and threatening all the passers-by with the effects of his wrath. Here 
every incident heightens the humour of the scene :—the gaiety of his 
tunic, the general respectability of his appearance, the rills of muddy 
water which trickle down his cheeks, and the harmless violence of 
his rage! But if, instead of this, we were to observe a dustman 
falling into the mud, it would hardly attract any attention, because 
the opposition of ideas is so trifling and the incongruity so slight.” 


The fact that a joke will not bear repetition serves as the clue 
to the fundamental condition upon which the feelings of wit and 
humour depend. The first consists in the discovery of occult 
relations between ideas, the second in the apprehension of incon- 
gruities, or the conjunction of objects and circumstances not 
usually connected, but they both concur in this, that they must 
produce surprise. Addison supposes a lover to affirm that the 
bosom of his mistress is “as white as snow,” a comparison which 
does not astonish us in the least ; but when he adds, “ alas, it is as 








* Page 140. + “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 137. 
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cold,” the novelty of the notion attracts us and the remark becomes 
witty. We may derive from such examples the general rule that 
the relation discovered by wit must not only be individually, 
but specifically new. It must be fur removed from ordinary 
trains of thought—must not be exhibited in the common events 
of life, but must imply subtlety and quickness in the mind that 
has perceived it. There is nothing witty in the proposition that 
all men must die, but our attention would be arrested by the say- 
ing that man is like an hour-glass, for in time they must both 
deliver up their dust. So an officer in the Grenadier Guards, in 
his uniform and bearskin, is not avery surprising object, neither 
is the Lord Chancellor in his robes and horsehair wig, but 
exchange the head-dresses—an incongruity is produced, and the 
result is absurd. 


. 


As Dr. King has, after Horace, put it in his “ Art of Cookery’— 
“ Ingenious Lister, were a picture drawn 
With Cynthia’s face but with a neck like brawn, 
With wings of turkey and with feet of ealf, 
Though drawn by Kneller, it would make you laugh.” 


Such incongruities would give rise to the feeling of humour, but 
we are bound to admit that this cannot be called an universal 
principle. 

It has sometimes been attempted to discriminate between wit 
and humour by tle assertion that whilst the latter must inva- 
riably produce laughter, the former frequently does not do so. If 
we accept the definition of Hobbes— 


“ The passion of laughter is nothing else but sudden glory arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or with our own formerly ;”* 


this is true, because that would make it exclusively the effect 
of the perception of incongruity. Mr. Herbert Spencer, however, 
has, with his usual profundity, traced it, through its successive 
causes, up to a distension of the cerebral blood-vessels. Its origin 
is identical with that of an apoplectic fit. 


“We do not laugh,” says he, “only from a perception of the ludicrous : 
great joy proceeding from the gratification of whatever desire may 
produce the same eflect as a bow mot; the miser chuckles over his 
treasures, and the cunning schemer over a success{ul piece of dishonesty. 
The delight of a little girl presented with a handsome doll ends in a 
giggle. The salutations of attached friends meeting after long separation 
are broken by short laughs. A fine poetical image will raise a smile, and 








* “Treatise on Human Nature,” chap. ix. 
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probably many will recollect as I do myself, laughing over the solu- 
tions of puzzling mathematical problems.’’* 


We are willing to concede that all which causes laughter is not 
wit or humour, but we are by no means prepared to deny the 
converse, that all wit or humour causes laughter. We are here 
at issue with Mr. Leigh Hunt. 


“Tt does not follow,” he says, “that everything witty or humorous 
excites laughter. It may be accompanied with a sense of too many 
things to doso: with too much thought: with too great a perfection 
even, or with pathos or sorrow.” + 


Now we entirely dissent from this: wit and humour which 
convey the same kind of pleasure to the understanding, are per- 
fectly incompatible with serious or important thoughts, and are 
swallowed up by nobler passions or deeper emotions. The sen- 
timents which arise from the contemplation of the useful, the 
beautiful, or the sublime are inimical to the feeling of wit, as real 
indignation and compassion are to that of humour. The first effect 
produced upon a person unacquainted with mechanics by the 
examination of a complicated machine, may, it is not impossible, 
be near akin to that produced by a witticism, but after the first 
flush has passed away, and the utility of the relations of its 
various parts is seen, mere astonishment gives place to a state of 
rational approbation. So also when an useful truth is inculcated, 
the mind passes over the merely surprising relation of the ideas 
involved, and fixes itself upon the justness of the precept. We 
find this with many of our popular proverbs, with apophthegms, 
like that of La Rochefoucauld— 

“ Hypocrisy is the homage which Vice pays to Virtue.” 





Or with lines such as those of Robert Burns :— 


“The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that.” 


Or of Pope :— 
“°Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.” 
Or of Shakspeare :— 
“ An evil soul producing Holy Writ 


Is like a villain with a smiling cheek, 
A goodly apple rotten at the core.” 














The case is similar with the beautiful or the sublime. We could 
select hundreds of passages from authors which contain all that 













* “Pssays, Scientific, Political, and Speculative,’ by Herbert Spencer. 
** A Theory of Tears and Laughter,” p. 401. 
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is required to make them witty, and yet are not so because they 
are something more. No one in reading the following thinks of 
their wittiness :— 

“ A-well-a-day !—do what we can for him,” said Trim, maintaining 
his point—* the poor soul will die.” “ He shall not die—by God,” 
cried my Uncle Toby. “Zhe accusing spirit which flew up to Heaven’s 
Chancery with the oath—blushed as he gave it in—and the recording 
angel as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted 
it out for ever.” 


We doubt very much whether the beauty of the comparisons in 
Suckling’s “ Bride” does not remove it from the category of witty 
compositions :— 

“ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
But oh, she dances such a way! 
No sun upon an Easter day— 
Is half so fine a sight. 
Her lips were red, and ong was thin, 
Compared to that was next her chin ; 
Some bee had stung it newly ; 
But yet her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July.” 


Or Butler's allusion to neglected loyalty— 


“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 


The oft-quoted Hindu epigram is another instance :— 

“The good man goes not upon enmity, but rewards with kindness 
the very being who i injures him ; so the sandal-wood tree, whilst it is 
felling, imparts to the edge of the axe its aromatic flavour.” 
Or,— 

“Be hospitable to thy enemy; does not the palm-tree yield its 
shade even unto the woodman ?” 


On one occasion we find from his “ Life,” Theodore Hook had 
prolonged his after-dinner improvisation to an early hour in the 
morning ; the little son of the host was brought into the room 
in the arms of his nurse, and the window-shutters being thrown 
open, the bright morning rays burst in upon the scene of the 
night's merriment, Hook’s tone was changed, and he concluded 
his song with the address to the child— 

** See the sun, now the heavens adorning, 
Diffusing health, wisdom, and light ; 

To you, ’tis the promise of morning, 
To us, ’tis the parting ‘ good-night.’” 
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Or again, the sublime verses of Campbel!— 
“ For dark and despairing my sight I may seal, 
But man cannot cover what God would reveal ; 
*Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.” 


Surprising incongruities also occasionally produce effects 
very different from humorous. Few readers of “ Don Quixote” 
have failed in the end to cease to laugh at, and to experience 
genuine sympathy with one who, in all his madness, was so per- 
fect a gentleman. Poor and pompous Major Bath, in Fielding’s 
novel of “ Amelia,” excites, we are assured, more compassion 
than derision when he is swearing “ bythe honour and dignity of 
aman” and cooking gruel in a saucepan for a sick sister. 

“To return again to our friend dressed in green, whom we left in the 
mud; suppose, instead of a common innocent tumble, he had expe- 
rienced a very severe fall, and we discovered that he had broken a 
limb, our laughter is immediately extinguished and converted into a 
lively feeling of compassion. The incongruity is precisely as great as 
it was before, but as it has excited another feeling not compatible with 
the ridiculous, all mixture of the humorous is at an end.”’* 

Circumstances which commence “oe nein ludicrous may thus 
frequently end by being pathetic; and the two feelings, opposed 
though they be, may run so gradually 0: one into the other, or may 
change so instantaneously, as to lead the observer to confound 
them together. It is this, perhaps, which has induced Mr. 
Carlyle to assert, in his essay on “ Jean Paul Richter,” that “ the 
essence of humour is sensibility, warm, tender, fellow-feeling 
with all forms of existence.” ‘There is, no doubt, a certain good- 
natured banter which comes under the head of liumour, but there 
gs much humour that is by no means kind. 

“The passion which humour addresseth as its object,” says Dr. 
Campbell, “is contempt; but it ought carefully to be noted that every 
address, even every pertinent address, to contempt, is not humorous. 
This passion is not the less capable of being excited by the severe and 
tragic, than by the merry and comic manner.” * 

A bodkin is a much less destructive weapon than a spear, but 
that does not make it an agreeable instrument with which to be 
prodded ; so, although serious invective may inflict deeper wounds 
it is never agreeable to be derided, even with the utmost bon- 
homie. ‘There is a vast difference between Gifford’s “‘ Epistle to 
Peter Pindar” and Byron’s “ Dedication” of his “ Vision of Judg- 
ment” to the Poet Laureate ; but neither showed, we are inclined 





* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 138. 
tT “Philosophy of Rhetoric,” vol. i. p. 52. 
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to think, “much warm, tender fellow-feeling” to the person 
addressed. Dr. Southey was probably as little pleased with the 
address, “Bob Southey, you're a’ poet,” as Dr. Wolcott was at 
being called “a bloated mass, a gross blood-boltered clod ;” 
though the one is funny and the other is savage, and neither true. 
Sheridan’s description of the East India Company, in his invec- 
tive against Warren Hastings, would be humorous if it did not 
express too strong a sentiment of contempt :— 


“There was something in the frame and constitution of the Company 
which extended the sordid principles of their origin over all their 
successive operations, connecting with their civil policy, and even with 
their boldest achievements, the meanness of a pedlar and the profligacy 
of pirates. Alike in the political and the military line could be ob- 
served auctioneering ambassadors and trading generals; and thus we 
saw a revolution brought about by affidavits ; an army employed in 
executing an arrest; a town besieged on a xote of hand; a prince 
dethroned for the balance of an account. Thus it was that they ex- 
hibited a government which united the mock majesty of a bloody 
sceptre and the little traffic of a merchant’s counting-house, wielding 
a truncheon in one hand and picking a pocket with the other.” 


So would Swift’s verses on the Irish Parliament :— 


“ As I stroll the city oft I 
See a building large and lofty ; 
Not a bow-shot from the College, 
Half the globe from sense and knowledge ; 
By the prudent architect, 
Placed against the Church direct, 
Making good my grandame’s jest,— 
‘Near the Church,’—you know the rest ; 
Tell us what the pile contains: 
Many a head that holds no brains. 
These demoniacs let me dub 
With the name of Legion Club a 





and so on in a strain now quite unfit for publication. Indeed 
we have constantly to regret, in selecting our illustrations, either 
the coarseness of our ancestors or the fastidiousness of the 
present age. 

Hitherto we have pursued Lord Bacon's precept delivered in 
his reading on the “Statute of Uses,”"* “The nature of a use is 
best discovered by considering first what it is not and then what 
at is, for it is the nature of all human science and knowledge to 
proceed most safely by negative and exclusion to what is aflirma- 
tive and inclusive.” We come now to the positive portion of our 





* “Bacon’s Works,” by Montague, vol. xii. p. 316. 
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work ; we will test some instances of pure wit and humour by 
our rule, and we think it will be found that their force arises from 
surprise, and surprise alone. 

In “Tristram Shandy,” after the Curse of Ernulfus has been 
read by Dr. Slop, we find it said— 


“T declare,” quoth my uncle Toby, “my heart would not let me 
curse the devil himself with so much bitterness.”—“ He is the father 
of curses,” replied Dr. Slop.—* So am not I,” replied my uncle.—* But 
he is cursed and damned already to all eternity,’’ replied Dr. Slop.— 
“ Tam sorry for it,’ quoth my uncle Toby. 


Mr. Phillips, in his “ Life of Curran,” mentions that upon one 
occasion he met a noble lord who had greatly promoted the 
Union. The latter said of the house of the ci-devant Irish 
Parliament, near to which they were, “ Curran, what do they in- 
tend to do with that useless building ?—for my part I hate the 
sight of it."—‘ I do not wonder at that, my lord,” returned Cur- 
ran, contemptuously ; “ I never yet heard of a murderer who was 
not afraid of a ghost.’ Macaulay records the mot with which 
Halifax soothed the apprehensions of a statesman who had become 
a Catholic at the accession of James II., and yet thought he had 
in another matter offended the king. “Be of good cheer, my 
lord, thy faith hath made thee whole.” Some one told Foote 
that the Rockingham Ministry were at their wits’ end and quite 
tired out. “It could not have been with the length of the 
journey,” he said. On another occasion he asked, “ Why do you 
laugh at my weakest point ?” of one who had joked him on what 
Dr. Johnson called his depeditation, “did 1 ever say anything 
about your head ?” Reynolds the dramatist, observing to Morton 
the thinness of the house at one of his plays, added, he supposed 
it was owing to the war. ‘ No,” replied Morton, “I should judge 
it owing to the piece.” A very plain young man, of loose habits, 
happening to remark before Douglas Jerrold that he was fastidious, 
“You mean,” growled the latter, “ that you are fast and hideous.” 
Rowland Hill said once to some people who had come into his 
chapel to avoid the rain, “Many people are to be blamed for 
making religion a cloak ; but I do not think those much better who 
make it an umbrella.” ‘That officer,” Louis XIV. exclaimed, 
within hearing of one of his generals who frequently solicited 
favours, “is the most troublesome in my service.” ‘‘ Your majesty’s 
enemies,” he replied, “ have said the same thing more than once.” 
Addison makes an undertaker, in one of his plays, thus upbraid 
a “mute” who had laughed at a funeral. ‘ You rascal, you, I 
have been raising your wages for these two years past, on condi- 
tion that you should appear more sorrowful, and the higher 
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wages you receive the happier you look.” The great Prince de 
Condé was told that his enemies called him a deformity. “ How 
do they know that?” he said ; “they have never seen my back.’ 
We have also the modest remonstrance of the lover to his 
inamorata— 


“ When late I attempted your pity to move, 
Why were you so deaf to my prayers ? 
Perhaps you were right to dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?” 


Rousseau maintained that the real founder of civil society was 
the man who first enclosed a piece of ground, said, “ This is 
mine,” and found people fools enough to believe him. Theodore 
Hook being challenged to pun upon the name of Rosenagen, in- 
troduced the following stanza into one of his improvisations— 


“ Yet more of my muse is required, 
Alas! I fear she is done; 
But no! like a fiddler that’s tired, 
Dll Rosen-agen and go on.” 


The epigram on “ Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son” is 
another illustration— 


“Vile Stanhope! demons blush to tell, 
In twice two hundred places 
Has shown his son the road to hell 
Escorted by the Graces. 


But little did th’ ungenerous lad 
Concern himself about them ; 

For base, degenerate, meanly bad, 
He sneaked to hell without them.” 


James Smith, one of the authors of ‘“ Rejected Addresses,’ 
wrote this epigram on Craven Street, Strand :— 


“In Craven Street, Strand, ten attorneys find place, 
And ten dark coal barges are moor’d at its base ; 
Fly, honesty, fly to some safer retreat, 
There’s cra/é in the river and eraft in the street.” 
Sir George Rose made the following reply :— 
“Why should honesty seek any safer retreat 
From the lawyers or barges, odd rot ’em ? 
For the lawyers are just at the top of the street, 
And the barges are just at the bottoin.” 


The Irish Chief Baron Bushe made this impromptu verse upon 
two agitators who had refused challenges to fight a duel, the one 
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on account of his affection for his wife, the other on account of 
his love for his daughter— 


“Two heroes of Erin, abhorrent of slaughter, 
Improved on the Hebrew command, 
One honoured his wife, and the other his daughter, 
That his days might be long in the land.” 


We have taken these examples at random, without any reference 
to the fact which we wish to establish, but we think there is not 
a single case in which it is not illustrated. In each we find 
either an occult relation of ideas or an incongruity fitted to ex- 
cite merely surprise in our minds upon its discovery. 

In Leigh Hunt’s “ Illustrative Essay on Wit and Humour,” 
their manifestations are distributed into fourteen different divi- 
sions. It is not our intention to follow him into all these cate- 
gorical vagaries. We shall confine ourselves to some few of the 
more ordinary forms which Wit or Humour assumes, and leave 
it to the curious reader himself to investigate the other classes at 
his leisure. The simile, or metaphor, affords the greatest facilities 
for bringing remote ideas into juxtaposition for the purposes of 
lively contrast. We have a whole string of such in Swift’s 
“Rhapsody on Poetry,” in which he says of poetasters’ epithets, 
they are— 

“Like stepping-stones, to save a stride 
In streets where kennels are too wide; 
Or like a heel-piece, to support 
A cripple with one foot too short; 
Or like a bridge that joins a marish 
To moorland of a different parish.” 








And he continues, 


“So geographers in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps ; 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns.” 


Praed has filled his “ Lay of the Brazen Head” with witty 
similes. He says:— 


“T think that friars and their hoods, 

Their doctrines and their maggots, 

Have lighted up too many feuds 
And far too many faggots. 

I think while bigots storm and frown, 
Aud fight for two or seven, 

That there are fifty roads to town, 
And rather more to heaven.” 


Or in the “ Belle of the Ball’— 
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“ But titles and the three per cents., 
And mortgages, and great relations, 
And India bonds, and tithes, and rents, 
Oh! what are they to love’s sensations! 
Black eyes, fair forehead, clustering locks, 
Such wealth, such honour Cupid chooses, 
He cares as little for the Stocks 
As Baron Rothschild for the Muses.” 


Or this, 


“T think that love is like a play 

Where tears and smiles are blended, 

Or like a faithless April day 
Whose shine with shower is ended; 

Like Colnbrook pavement, rather rough, 
Like Trade, exposed to losses, 

And like a Highland plaid, all stuff, 
And very full of crosses.” 


Sydney Smith's classical allusions to Lord Jeffrey mounted 
on a donkey may be added— 


“ Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
Short, though not so fat as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass.” 


Or his remarks on the sloth, in reviewing one of Waterton’s 
early works— 

““He moves suspended, rests suspended, sleeps suspended, and in fact 
passes his life in suspense, like a young clergyman distantly related to 
a bishop.” 

He makes this comparison between Dr. Parr’s wig and his 
sermon :— 


“ Whoever has had the good fortune to see Dr. Parr’s wig, must have 
observed, that while it trespasses alittle on the orthodox magnitude of 
perukes in the anterior parts, it scorns even episcopal limit behind, and 
swells out into boundless convexity of frizz, the veya Java of barbers, 
and the terror of the literary world. After the manner of his wig the 
doctor has constructed his sermon, giving a discourse of no common 
length, and subjoining an immeasurable mass of notes, which appear 
to concern every learned thing, every learned man, and almost every 
unlearned man, since the beginning of the world.” 


The plan of leaving out intermediate ideas in order to bring the 
two ends of a thought or circumstance together is also a means 
of producing a witty or humorous effect. Horace Walpole 
called a young dandy who was always grinning, “ the gentleman 
with the silly teeth,” and Addison has made much use of it in his 
Spectators : for instance, those on ‘‘ Fans” and “ Patches.” 
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“There is scarce any emotion in the mind which does not produce 
a suitable agitation in the face ; insomuch that if I only see the face 
of a disciplined lady, I know very well whether she laughs, frowns, or 
blushes. I have seen a face so very angry that it would have been 
dangerous for the absent lover who provoked it to have come within 
the wind of it; and at other times so very languishing, that I have 
been glad, for the lady’s sake, the lover was at a sufficient distance 
from it.” 

At the opera one evening, he says :— 

“ Upon inquiry, I found that the body of Amazons on my right hand 
were Whigs, and those on my left Tories; and that those who 
had placed themselves in the middle boxes were a neutral party, whose 
faces had not yet declared themselves. I must here take notice, that 
Rosalinda, a famous Whig partisan, has most unfortunately a very 
beautiful mole on the Tory part of her forehead ; which being very con- 
spicuous, has occasioned many mistakes, and given an handle to her 
enemies to misrepresent her face as though it had revolted from the 
Whig interest.” 


The omission in these extracts of the common-places which 
would explain that the face and fan were but the instruments for 
the expression of opinion, and their identification with the motive- 
power, strikes the mind with a lively sense of truth abridged under 
the guise of fiction and impossibility. 

But irony, sarcasm, and burlesque parody are the figures which 
produce perhaps the greatest effect. The discovery of the rela- 
tion existing between the real blame and the apparent praise; of the 
oblique invective, established not directly, but by inference and 
analogy, and of the incongruity between the borrowed thoughts 
and the theme to which they are applied, excite the feeling of 
surprise in the mind to the highest degree. Take the following 
sentences from the preface to “ Killing no Murder” (as quoted 
by Sydney Smith) :— 

“To your Highness justly belongs the honour of dying for the 
people ; and it cannot choose but be an unspeakable consolation to you 
in the last moments of your life to consider with how much benefit to 
the world you are like to leave it. It is then only, my Lord, the titles 
you now usurp will be truly yours. You will then be indeed the deli- 
verer of your country, and free it from a bondage little inferior to that 
from which Moses delivered his. You will then be that true reformer 
which you would now be thought; religion shall then be restored, 
liberty asserted, and parliaments have those privileges they have sought 
for. We shall then hope that other laws will have place besides those 
of the sword, and that justice shall be otherwise defined than the will 
and pleasure of the strongest ; and we shall then hope men will keep 
oaths again, and not have the necessity of being false and pertidious 
to preserve themselves and be like their ruler. All this we hope from 
your Highness’s happy expiration, who are the true father of your 
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country ; for while you live we can call nothing ours, and it is from 
your death that we hope for our inheritances.” 


Or the celebrated remarks of Gibbon in the fifteenth chapter of 
the “ Decline and Fall :"— 

“The scanty and suspicious materials of ecclesiastical history seldom 
enable us to dispel the dark cloud that hangs over the first age of the 
Church. The great law of impartiality too often obliges us to reveal 
the imperfections of the uninspired teachers and believers of the Gospel, 
and to a careless observer their faults may seem to cast a shade on the 
faith which they professed. But the scandal of the pious Christian, 
and the fallacious triumph of the infidel, should cease as soon as they 
recollect, not only by whom but likewise to whom the Divine Revelation 
was given. The theologian may indulge the pleasing task of describing 
religion as she descended from Heaven, arrayed in her native purity. 
A more melancholy duty is imposed upon the historian. He must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption which she con- 
tracted in a long residence upon earth, among a weak and degenerate 
race of beings.” 

But Porson’s criticism upon Gibbon himself, in the preface to 
the “ Letters to Travis,” is no less excellent in its way :— 

“ His industry is indefatigable ; his accuracy scrupulous ; his reading, 
which indeed is sometimes ostentatiously displayed, immense; his 
attention always awake; his memory retentive; his style emphatic 
and expressive; his periods harmonious. His reflections are often just 
and profound ; he pleads eloquently for the rights of mankind, and the 
duty of toleration ; nor does his humanity slumber except when women 
are ravished and the Christians persecuted. Though his style is in 
general correct and elegant, he sometimes draws out the thread of his 
verbosity finer than the staple of his argument. In endeavouring to 
avoid vulgar terms he too frequently dignifies trifles, and clothes com- 
mon thoughts in a dress that would be rich enough for the noblest 
ideas. In short, we are too often reminded of that great man, Mr. 
Puff, the auctioneer, whose manner was so inimitably fine that ‘he had 
as much to say upon a ribbon as a Raphael.’ ” 

Take, again, Pope’s lines upon “ Narcissa :"— 

“ Narcissa’s nature, tolerably mild, 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child, 
Has e’en been proved to grant a lover’s prayer, 
And paid a tradesman once, to make him stare. 
Gave alms at Easter in a Christian trim, 
And made a widow happy, for a whim.” 


Or his inimitable character of Addison :— 


“ Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear like the Turk no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise, 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
} Vol. LXXX. No. CLVIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXIV. No. Il. HH 
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And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike. 

Alike reserved to blame or to commend, 

A timorous foe and a suspicious friend. 
Dreading e’en fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that he ne’er obliged.” 





Or the following epigram of Churchill upon Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough :— 
“'l'o mischief train’d e’en from his mother’s womb, 

Grown old in fraud, though yet in manhood’s bloom ; 

Adopting arts by which gay villains rise, 

And reach the heights which honest men despise ; 

Mute at the bar, but in the senate loud, 

Dull ’mongst the dullest, proudest of the proud ; 

A pert prim prater of the Northern race, 

Guilt in his heart, and famine in his face.” 

Drvyden’s satire upon Shadwell, “ Macklecnoe,” is full of sar- 
castic bitterness. He describes Flecnoe settling the succession 
to his state :— 

“* And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cry’d, ’Tis resolved: for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 
Mature in duluess from his tender years ; 
Shadwell alone of all my sons is he 
Who stands contirmed in full stupidity ; 
The rest to some faint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into sense.” 

Butler's description of Presbyterian tenets may be taken as 
another illustration :— 

“ Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 
As if they worshipped God for spite.” 

We may add to these the “ Noodle’s Oration :"— 

“ What would our ancestors say to this, sir? How does this mea- 
sure tally with their institutions ; how does it agree with their expe- 
rience? Are we to put the wisdom of yesterday in competition with 
the wisdom of centuries? Is beardless youth to show no respect for 
the decisions of mature age? If this measure be right, would it have 
escaped the wisdom of those Saxon progenitors to whom we are in- 
debted for so many of our best political institutions ? Would the Dane 
have passed it over? Would the Norman have rejected it? Would 
such a notable discovery have been reserved for these modern and de- 
generate times ?” 
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“ This measure may be a boon to the Constitution, but I will accept 
no favour to the Constitution from such hands. I profess myself, sir, 
an honest and upright member of the British Parliament, and I am not 
afraid to profess myself an enemy to all change and all innovation. I 
am satisfied with things as they are ; and it will be my pride and plea- 
sure to hand down this country to my children as I received it from those 
who preceded me. The honourable gentleman pretends to justify the 
severity with which he has attacked the noble lord who presides in the 
Court of Chancery. But I say such attacks are pregnant with mis- 
chief to Government itself. Oppose Ministers, you oppose Govern- 
ment; bring Ministers into contempt, you bring Government into 
contempt ; and anarchy and civil war are the consequences.” 

He winds up with the peroration :— 

“ And now, sir, as it is frequently the custom in this House to end 
with a quotation, and as the gentleman who preceded me in the debate 
has anticipated me in my favourite quotation of the ‘Strong pull and 
the long pull,’ I shall end with the memorable words of the assembled 
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Barons— Volumus leyes Anglie mutari. 
Of Burlesque Parody, the “ Rejected Addresses” are some of 
the best examples: the parodies of the styles of Byron, Moore, 
Scott, and Crabbe are peculiarly good. 
“For what is Hamlet but a hare in March ? 
And what is Brutus but a croaking owl? 
And what is Rolla ? Cupid steeped in starch, 
Orlando’s helmet in Augustine’s cowl. 
Shakspeare, how true thine adage, “ fair is foul;” 
To him whose soul is with fruition fraught, 
The song of Braham is an Irish how], 
Thinking is but an idle waste of thought, 
And nought is everything, and everything is nought.” 


n 
. 


‘For dear is the Emerald Isle of the Ocean, 
Whose daughters are fair as the foam of the wave, 
Whose sons, unaccustomed to rebel commotion, 
Tho’ joyous are sober, tho’ peaceful are brave. 
The Shamrock their Olive, sworn foe to a quarrel, 
Protects them from thunder and lightning of rows, 
Their Sprig of Shillelagh is nothing but Laurel, 
Which flourishes rapidly over their brows.” 
Or— 
“ Back, Robins, back! Crump, stand aloof! 
Whitford, keep near the walls! 
Huggins, regard your own behoof, 
For lo! the blazing rocking roof, 
Down, down in thunder falls! 
Did none attempt, before he fell, 
To succour one they loved so well? 
HH2 
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Yes, Higginbottom did aspire 

(His fireman’s soul was all on fire) 

His brother chief to save ; 

But ah! his reckless generous ire 

Served but to share his grave ! 

’*Mid blazing beams and scalding streams, 

Thro’ fire and smoke he dauntless broke 
Where Muggins broke before. 

But sulphury stench and boiling drench, 

Destroying sight, o’erwhelmed him quite, 
He sunk to rise no more. 

Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 

His whizzing water pipe he waved; 

Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 

You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 

Why are you in such doleful dumps ? 

A fireman and afraid of bumps! 

‘What are they ’fear’d on? fools! ’od rot ’em! 

Were the last words of Higginbottom.”’ 





The familiar conventionalisms and antithetical points of 
Crabbe are so happily rendered in the following Address, that 
Leigh Hunt compares it to “the echo of an eccentric laugh ”"— 
‘John Richard William Alexander Dwyer, 

Was footman to Justinian Stubbs, Esquire ; 
But when John Dwyer listed in the Blues, 
Emanuel Jennings polished Stubbs’ shoes. . 
Emanuel Jennings brought his youngest boy 
Up as a corn-cutter, a safe employ ; 

In Holywell Street, St. Pancras, he was bred, 
(At number twenty-seven, it is said,)”’ &c. 


n 


Theodore Hook’s Parodies of Moore's poems are nearly as good 
as those in “ Rejected Addresses ;” for instance— 
“ Fly not yet, "tis just the hour 
When treason, like the midnight flower,” &c. 
Or— 
“ Blessington hath a beaming eye, 
But no one knows for whom it beameth ; 
Right and left it seems to fly, 
But what it looks at no one dreameth ; 
Sweeter ’tis to look upon 
Creevy, tho’ he seldom rises, 
Few his truths—but even one, 
Like unexpected light, surprises. 
Oh, my crony Creevy dear, 
My gentle, bashful, graceful Creevy, 
Others’ lies 
May wake surprise, 
But truth from you, my crony Creevy.” 








Or— 
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“While Johnny Gale Jones the memorial was keeping 
Of penny subscriptions from traitors and thieves, 
Hard by at his elbow sly Watson stood peeping, 
And counting the sums at the end of the leaves.” 


Daniel O’Connell’s application of the lines 


“Three Poets in three distant ages born,” 


to Colonels Sibthorp, Perceval, and Verner, is excessively good 
in 1ts way— 


“Three Colonels, in three distant counties born, 


Lincoln, Armagh, and Sligo did adorn, 

The first in matchless impudence surpassed, 
The next in bigotry,—in both the last : 

The force of Nature could no farther go— 

To beard the third, she shaved the other two.” 


The beards of Colonels Verner and Perceval were conspicuous 
by their absence, not so that of Colonel Sibthorp. In the 
“Ingoldsby Legends,” Southey’s ‘‘ Curse of Kehama,” is parodied 
in the malediction pronounced by the Cardinal upon the Jackdaw 
of Rheims which had stolen his ring— 


“The Cardinal rose, with a dignified look, 


He called for his candle, his bell, and his book, 


In holy anger and pious grief, 

He solemnly cursed that rascally thief: 

He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed, 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head, 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 

He should dream of the devil and wake in a fright. 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking, 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying, 

He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 

He cursed him living, he cursed him dying. 


Never was heard such a terrible curse: 


But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 


Nobody seemed one penny the worse.” 


But the most complete pieces of parody with which we are 
acquainted are those of Payne Knight's “ Progress of Civil 
Society,” by Canning and Hammond, and of Dr. Darwin’s “ Loves 
of the Plants,” by Canning, Gifford, and Freere, in the “ Anti- 


Jacobin.” 


The original by Payne Knight, says— 


“ Blessed days of youth, of liberty, and love! 


How short, alas! your transient pleasures prove! 
Just as we think the sweet delights our own, 
We strive to fix them, and we find them flown :— 
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For fixed by laws, and limited by rules, 

Affection stagnates and love’s fervour cools ; 

Shrinks like the gathered flower, which, when possess’d, 
Droops in the hand, or withers on the breast : 

Feels all its native bloom and fragrance fly, 

And death’s pale shadows close its purple dye.” 


The parody says :— 


“Of Wuuisr or Cripeace mark th’ amusing game— 
The partners changing, but the sport the same. 
Else would the gamesters’ anxious ardour cool, 
Dull every deal, and stagnant every pool. 

— Yet must one man, with one unceasing wife, 
Play the long rubber of connubial life. 


Yes! human Jaws, and laws esteem’d divine 
‘The generous passion straiten and confine, 

And as a stream, when art constrains its course, 
Pours its fierce torrent with augmented force, 
So Passion, narrowed to one channel small, 
Unlike the former, does not flow at all, 

—For Love then only flaps his purple wings 
When uncontrolled by priestcratt or by kings.” 


The “ Loves of the Plants” was parodied in the “ Loves of 


the Triangles.” Thus sings Dr. Darwin :— 


“ Two brother swains, of Colin’s gentle name, 
The same their features, and their forms the same, 
With rival love for fair Collina sigh, 
Knit the dark brow and roll the unsteady eye. 
With sweet concern the pitying beauty mourus, 
And soothes with smiles the jealous pair by turns. 
Woo'd with long care, Curcuma, cold and shy, 
Meets her fond husband with averted eye. 
four beardless youths the obdurate beauty move 
With soft attentions of Platonic love,” &ec. 


And thus sings the Anti-Jacobin :— 





“'Thus some fair spinster grieves in wild affright, 
Vexed with dull megrim, or vertigo light, 
Pleased with the fair, Three dawdling doctors stand, 
Wave the white wig, and stretch the asking hand. 
State the grave doubt, the nauseous draught decree, 
And all receive, though none deserve, a fee. 


So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides 

The Derby dilly, carrying ¢hree Ixstpgs. 

One in each corner sits, and lolls at ease, 

With folded arms, propt back, and outstretched knees ; 
While the pressed Bodkin, punched and squeezed to death, 














Sweats in the midmost place, and scolds, and pants for breath.” 
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This poem was considered the perfection of parody by Lord 
Jeffery (ISssays, vol. ili.) :— 


“ All the peculiarities,” says he, “of the original poet are here 


brought together and crowded into a little space, where they can be 
5 t=] 3 if ] > 
compared and estimated with ease.” 


There are some forms of wit and humour which appeal not so 
much to the mind as to the physical senses. Such are puns, or 
the wit of words addressed to the ear—or caricature addressed 
to the eye. Puronomasia, which is properly the figure the French 
call “ Jew de mots,” although excluded from the category of true 
witticisms, has been employed by most of our great authors. 
We have such instances as “which tempted our attempt,” and 
“To begird the Almighty’s throne, beseeching or besieging,” in 
Paradise Lost, not to mention numberless puns in Shakspeare. 
But there are some puns so ready or ingenious that they do not 
require the sanction of precedent to excuse them. 

‘Take Hood's stanzas :— 

“ Ben Battle was a soldier bold, 
And used to War’s alarms ; 

But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms ! 


And as they took him off the field, 
Cried he, Let others shoot, 

For here I leave my second leg 
And the forty-second Foot.” 

Or the end of the ballad of “ Faithless Sally Brown ;” 
“ His death, which happen’d in his berth, 

At forty-odd befel ; 

They went and told the séxton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell.” 


An inimitable collection of puns is found in Theodore Hook’s 
“ Address to Children,” published in the John Bull newspaper. 
“ My little dears, who learn to read, pray early learn to shun 

That very silly thing indeed which people call a pun. 

Read Entick’s * rules, and ’twill be found how simple an offence 

It is to make the selfsame sound afford a double sense. 

For instance, ale may make you ai/, your aunt an ant may kill, 

You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill may pay the bill. 

Or if to France your barque you steer, at Dover it may be 

A peer appears upon the pier, who blind, still goes to sea. 

Thus one might say when to a treat good friends accept our greect- 

ing, 


* In Entick’s “ Dictionary” there is a list of words with different mean- 
ings and similar sounds. 
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Tis meet that men who meet to eat, should eat their meat when 
meeting. 

Brawn on the board’s no bore indeed, although from boar prepared, 

Nor can the fowl on which we feed foul feeding be declared— 

Most wealthy men good manors have, however vulgar they, 

And actors still the harder slave the oftener they play ; 

So poets can’t the baize obtain unless their tailors choose, 

While grooms and coachmen not in vain each evening seek the mews. 

The dyer who by dying lives, a dire life maintains ; 

The glazier, it is known, receives his profits from his panes ; 

By gardeners thyme is tied, ’tis true, when Spring is in its prime, 

But time or tide wont wait for you, if you are tied for time.” 

“T hear,” said a lady to Foote the actor, “ you can make a 
pun upon any subject; make one on the king.” ‘“ The king,” he 
replied, “is no subject.” 

In the lay of “St. Gengulphus” (Ingoldsby Legends) a remark- 
able double pun is versified : 

“T will venture to say from that hour to this day, 
Ne’er did such an assembly behold such a scene ; 
Or a table divide, fifteen guests of a side, 
With a dead body placed in the centre between. 
The Prince Bishop’s jester, on punning intent, 
As he viewed the whole ¢hirty, in jocular terms, 
Said it put him in mind of the Council of Trent 
Engaged in reviewing the Diet of Worms.” 

Caricature represents its subject doing something which would 
be exceedingly absurd and incongruous for him to do, and adds the 
effects of mimicry to those of humour, by laying hold of personal 
defects and peculiarities, and aggravating them to a very high 
degree. It is one of the most, if not the most, unpleasant form 
of derision, and one of the most efiectual weapons of attack. 
It remains in the memory and arouses the passions more com- 
pletely, perhaps, than any other form of ridicule. Gillray’s 
representation of Priestley officiating as chaplain at the execution 
of George III. put the torches into the hands of his fellow 
townsmen. ‘The picture of the entry of Carlo Khan into Leaden- 
hall-street helped the ruin of T’ox’s East India Bill, and such 
cartoons as that one during the Corn-law agitation of the Duke 
of Richmond surrounded by five donkeys, with the line from 
Shakspeare underneath,— 

“ Methinks there be six Richmonds in the field ;” 


or of the sacrifice of the countryman to the divinity of the 
hare; or lately, of Earl Russell nailing up “ Elliotts Entire” in 
at the sign of the Victor Emmanuel, which 
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have appeared in Punch, will long live in the popular recollection. 
We have not attempted an exhaustive discussion of our subject. 
To do it justice would require far more space than should be occu- 
pied by an Article in a Quarterly Review; but we cannot refrain 
from referring to what are called “ bulls,” the particular offspring 
of the fertile Hibernian mind. A “bull” is the exact counterpart 
of a witticism. Instead of discovering real relations which are 
not apparent, it admits apparent relations which are not real. 
“T will make her,” says Sir Lucius O’Trigger of his mistress, 
“Lady O’Trigger, and a good husband into the bargain.” Sir 
Boyle Roche, who was the Zany of the Irish Parliament, has 
immortalized himself by his “bulls.” It was he who said, “ Mr. 
Speaker, I don’t see why we should put ourselves out of the way 
to benefit posterity. What has posterity ever done for us?” On 
another occasion he announced that he was quite ready to give 
up, “not a part, but the whole of the Constitution, and to preserve 
the remainder.” He was, however, capable of saying better 
things; for when Curran said that he was quite able to be the 
guardian of his own honour, “Indeed,” said Sir Boyle, “ I thought 
the honourable member was an enenty to sinecures.” <A gentle- 
man, in speaking of somebody’s wife, regretted chat she had no 
children. “Ah,” said a medical man present on the occasion, 
“to have no children is a great misfortune, but I have remarked 
that it is hereditary in some families.” The Irish have even in- 
vented the practical “ bull;” for in 1798, the mob, out of enmity 
to a Dublin banker, burnt all the notes of his which they found in 
circulation, and made his fortune. 

Much as wit and humour are admired by the world, Wits and 
Humourists have commonly received but little of its love or 
respect. ‘I'here seems, indeed, to be a principle implanted in the 
social mind leading it to regard with a feeling very like contempt 
all those whose business it is to contribute to its amusement. By 
this Adam Smith explains the payment of such high wages as 
they usually receive to actors, singers, dancers, “ hoc genus omne,” 
they are thus bribed to abdicate their personal dignity. 

Wits and Humourists have shared the odium but not the pay. In 
some measure this may be attributed to the influence of the rem- 
nants of Puritanism, that sour creed which, in the words that Lord 
Macaulay has put into the mouth of Cowley, made “ men frown at 
stage plays who smiled at massacres ;” in some measure it may be 
due to the business habits of the Anglo-Saxon race, inducing them 
to regard with dislike all unproductive occupations ; but chiefly is 
it to be traced to the operation of that frame of thought known in 
the abstract as Respectability, which contemplates wit and humour 
as dangerous powers. It is true that they are dangerous; but 
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everything is dangerous which is characterized by energy, or 
which is eminent in any degree. ‘The cultivation of science is 
dangerous, the practice of piety is dangerous; a great fool is 
nearly as dangerous as a great genius; nothing is safe but 
mediocrity. Harlequin has fought an unequal fight with Mrs. 
Grundy, 

It is again very generally thought that wit and judgment never 
go together. ‘l’o this prejudice Locke has given his sanction and 
a metaphysical foundation. Reasoning and joking are opposite 
operations, but so are some others which we could name, that are, 
notwithstanding, carried on together. “The great Locke,’ says 
Sterne, in “ ‘Tristram Shandy,” “ who was seldom outwitted by 
false sounds, was nevertheless baffled here. ‘This has been made 
the Magna Carta of stupidity ever since.” Again, the outward 
and visible signs of a witty man are very similar to those of a 
irivolous man, whilst dulness is too often mistaken for wisdom. 
But if we penetrate below the surface, we shall find that although 
we often discover a character in which the sense of the ridiculous 
is developed to such a disproportionate degree as to stifle the 
more uscful faculties of the understanding, we rarely, indeed, meet 
with one destitute of it in which those faculties have attained to 
any perfection. Scarcely a great statesman, philosopher, orator, 
poet, and even moralist, occurs to us who was not at the same 
time, to a greater or less extent, a witty man, and many of those 
whom we are in the habit of remembering only as wits were in 
truth possessed of much more solid acquirements. More than one 
Prime Minister of Mngland has owed his influence nearly as much 
to his jokes as to his policy; more than one great preacher has 
been as celebrated for his jests as for his doctrines. Among even 
the most amiable of our race we find humourists, such men as 
Sir ‘Thomas More and ‘Thomas Hood, who had nothing in com- 
mon but their wit, their moral worth, and their Christian names. 

As is so often the case, the popelar opinion on this subject 
expresses a half truth at least. It requires something to be 
added from the opposite side of the question to complete it, but 
in a measure it is true. Mere wits, we fear, are open to the 
charges of moral and mental lightness which have been indis- 
criminately brought against all who possess the quality of wit 
however controlled and regulated by the other powers of the 
intellect. 


“A witty man is a dramatic performer,” says Sydney Smith. “ In 
process of time he can no more exist without applause than he can 
exist without air. If his audience be small, or if they are inattentive, 
or if a new wit defrauds him of any portion of his admiration, it is all 
over with him,—he sickens and is extinguished. The applauses of 
the theatre upon which he performs are so essential to him that he 
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must obtain them at the expense of decency, friendship, and good 
feeling.”* 

But the position of the Wit is dignity itself as compared with 
that of the Humourist, who is the commoner character of the two. 
It implies some talent and quickness to appreciate a witticism, but 
the lower kinds of humour are capable of such marked demon- 
stration that they may be enjoyed, and are commonly most en- 
joyed, by the vulgar and illiterate. The practical lumourist 
must become the temporary butt of tle ridicule which he excites, 
to paint folly he must seem foolish, to exhibit absurdity he must 
appear absurd, and the traits of cach low and buffoonish character 
which he assumes are soon inseparably mingled in the minds of 
his associates with those of his own. But it is wasting time to 
show that Jackpuddings are commonly wanting in sell-respect. 

Addison held that every man would be a wit if he could, but 
he adds that it were better to be a galley-slave than one.  Pro- 
fessed wits have not appeared in a very amiable light. ‘They 
have commonly been men who were admitted to the society of 
persons their superiors in rank, wealth, and position, simply 
because they were amusing. ‘Théy have been used as instra- 
ments to overcome the encroachments of that which in reality is 
a great social influence, ennui. ‘They have often taken the pl ce 
of the medieval fools, and gained their living by imitating poor 
Yorick, and “ keeping the table in a roar.” ‘The coarse-minded 
hostess who sent her little daughter round the table, at the 
second course, to request Theodore Hook “ to begin to be funny,” 
gave expression to a truth which people better bred but ill dis- 
guised. Professed wits have been not deficient in useful talents ; 
but failing in their moral rather than in their intellectual natures, 
they have been too idle to choose a life of honest action instead 
of one of pleasure, and too vain to prefer “solid pudding to 
empty praise.” ‘They have merited the condemnation that they 
have received; but to de yprive the human mind of Wit and 
Humour would produce an effect upon the moral world equivalent 
to that which would be brought about in physical nature by rob- 
bing food of its flavour, flowers of their perfume, or landseapes 
of their variegated colours. 


* “Sketches of Moral Philosophy,” p. 159. 
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Art. VII.—Tue CriticaAt CHARACTER. 


1, The Seven Lamps of Architecture. By Joun Ruskin. 
London: 1849. 

2. Modern Painters. By Joux Ruskiy. London: 1846— 
1861. 

3. Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford. By 
M. Arnoxp, M.A., Professor of Poetry. London. 

4. The Cornhill Magazine—June and August, 1863. 


“‘T A CRITIQUE,” says M. Renan (the phrase is one for 

which we have no precise English equivalent), “ has been 
the growth of the present century ;” and, if we accept the term in 
its widest sense, the remark is no doubt true. We must under- 
stand it, then, as the art or science which judges not only of 
esthetics, but of the entire range of literature ; and brings to its 
task a temper or habit of mind which is well-nigh peculiar to our 
own age and circumstances. The growth and development of 
this habit is certainly one of the most remarkable “ signs of the 
times.” We must admit, it is true, that tu create is in itself a 
work higher and nobler than passing judgment upon the creations 
of others ; but this is only so if we suppose both powers to exist 
in a somewhat equal degree of excellence. When our choice lies 
between third-rate creation and first-rate criticism, we must be 
excused if we prefer the latter. 

In speaking of the present age as pre-eminently the age of 
criticism, we must be understood as speaking with what must 
appear to the English reader very considerable allowance. 
England is not the land of criticism. It is not of native growth 
with us, but has been introduced from without—an exotic, which 
has taken root indeed among us, but does not yet thrive as in 
the countries which can most properly claim it as their own. 
Our faults and virtues as a nation seem, at present, essentially 
opposed to it. It demands especially perfect freedom of thought, 
or rather, perhaps, perfect obedience to a law which we have 
not learned ; while our “ intellectual deliverance” is too incom- 
plete for such freedom or such obedience to be possible for 
us. It demands the truest and widest sympathy with the 
past, and still more with the present; the wisest foresight of 
the future; the most certain discrimination between what is 
real and abiding, and what is provisional, and therefore only 
transitory. ‘These qualities are the common conditions of all 
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present greatness in thought or action. We cannot do without 
them, whether it be our mission to create or to destroy. The 
special taste and knowledge which the critic requires in addition 
to them may be the possession of the English critic as well as of 
any other; but if he possess, besides these, those other and 
higher faculties, he does so not by virtue of his place of birth, 
but in spite of it—not as an Englishman, but rather as a member 
of the family of Western Europe. 

We have chosen for very different reasons the two names 
which stand at the head of the present article. Professor 
Arnold's, because, in spite of some faults, he is the very best critic 
we possess; Mr. Ruskin’s, because, in spite of many great and 
noble qualities, he is one of the most deficient in the true critical 
temper. We will proceed now to discuss a little in detail their 
respective faults and excellences. 

Without doubt, Mr. Ruskin is a man of true genius; and the 
judgment of a man of genius can scarcely fail to be worth atten- 
tion. He may write carelessly, recklessly even, and sometimes with 
a knowledge of his subject so slight as to be hardly distinguish- 
able from total ignorance ; but for. all this we may learn some- 
thing from his writings. His random remarks may count for 
more than the sober sentences of a pedant; his very ignorance 
may make him discursive ; and he will pass on, in happy uncon- 
sciousness, from his subject, of which he knows nothing, to an- 
other which he knows well, or about which he can feel nobly. 
The surface may be barren and uninviting, but we may light 
unawares upon a rich vein of treasure hidden not far below it. 
He may teach us a moral lesson while he supposes himself lec- 
turing on Political Economy; or fire us with the charms of 
mountain air and mountain exercise while he intends only to 
abuse the study of Philology, or, with about as much reason, to 
assert his own aptitude for Metaphysics. His sympathies and 
antipathies are often in ludicrous extremes ; his whims and fancies 
are more than feminine in their number and absurdity; but he 
can write even nonsense well, and the chaff of his greatest non- 
sense is never quite unmixed with grains of the very finest 
corn. 

It would be scarcely possible to value too highly the services 
which Mr. Ruskin has rendered in aiding, as he has done, the 
appreciation in England of the greatest Medieval artists. English- 
men have, as a rule, little love for the Middle Ages, little sense 
of their relation to modern life and thought, little knowledge of 
their infinite grandeur and nobility. At the Protestant Reforma- 
tion a great gulf was fixed between the past and present; and 
ever since that date the gulf has been continually widening. We 
have learned to thank God that we are not as other nations, and 
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to contrast scornfully our own enlightenment, as we are pleased 
to term it, with the superstitious reverence of our forefathers. 
And hence has resulted a general neglect and depreciation of the 
past, as senseless as it is immoral. Catholic nations have at 
least this advantage over us—that they have not so entirely cut 
asunder the links that bind them to those earlier ages, whose 
thoughts have ceased to be our thoughts, and whose customs and 
ways of life we have flung from us with self-satisfied contempt. 
Far be it from us to decry the present, rich as it is with the yet 
early promise of « nobler future. We know well that the past 
has gone by for ever; that the spirit of modern thought and the 
energies of modern life can never be satisfied with the forms and 
habits which they have consciously and necessarily cast aside. 
We need not imitate the past; but at least we can do it honour. 
We can and ouglit to feel that its Jife was the necessary precursor 
of our lite: that it has borne our burdens for us; and that that 
civilization, which we boast so proudly as our own, has been 
possible only because we have inherited the results of others’ 
labours. We may at least acknowledge with grateful reverence 
a debt, which is most certainly due, and which we have no other 
means of paying. 

We cannot say that Mr. Ruskin has judged correctly our rela- 
tion with the Middle Ages. He has not failed indeed to render 
those ages the honour they have deserved. His fault is rather 
that he scarcely seems aware of the real greatness of the present. 
The modern spirit is distasteful to him; he can discern in 
modern life little else besides its meanness and littleness ; and, as 
for his prevision of the future, he can perceive, he very gravely tells 
us, signs of the speedy advent of the Son of Man to judgment, 
and of the destruction by fire of a world which has grown utterly 
corrupt and worthless. But it is better that he has approached 
the study of the past in this spirit than in the spirit of disdain, 
which is more common and scarcely less irrational. It has en- 
abled him to feel more truly the grandeur of the times which he 
would fain set before us for our imitation. He is rather perhaps 
an artist himself than properly a critic; and it has been his 
endeavour to reproduce the past, and not to judge it. And few 
men can have loved more truly, or more sincerely honoured those 
ages in which the grand style in art was yet possible ; whose 
peaceful, contented habits contrast so strangely with the fevered 
life which beats in our own pulses, and forces us still onwards, 
from change to change, with no fixed goal and no settled pur- 
pose. It has become almost.a truism to repeat that this is not 
the age of poetry—at least, not an age which any poet has as yet 
adequately expressed. ‘There are times of rest and times of pro- 
gress; times when the mind of man can repose, satisfied with 
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what it has achieved already, and can rejoice as it gathers in the 
full sheaves of its harvest. And times, too, when rest and peace 
appear impossible; when we are aiming at something whose 
want we dimly feel, and for whose possession we are content to 
struggle ; when the mind of man has grown out of harmony with 
the customs and circumstances it has imherited, and when the 
new wine can be contained no longer within the old bottles. We 
need not wonder, then, that some of the most gifted men among 
us, whose thoughts are out of harmony with the aims and wishes 
of the present, should look back with too tender a regret to the 
fruitful land which we have left behind us, and should proclaim 
aloud that our wisdom is but folly, and our progress the perver- 
sity of error. We can excuse Mr. luskin for his sneers at 
modern life, and his strange anticipations of its nearly approach- 
ing future, while we remember only with gratitude the real work 
which he has done in bringing before us the nobler features of 
the noble lives of our ancestors, and in teaching us to love and 
honour what we have shown ourselves only tov ready to forget 
or to despise. Much may well be forgiven to those who have 
loved much; and we need not look less proudly at the pre- 
sent or less hopefully to the future when we have been taught 
at length a better knowledge of the past. 

Professor Arnold has dealt with the same subject in a very 
different spirit. His avowed office is that of a literary critic,— 
an office whose requirements are indeed many,—but whose most 
proper duty appears to be to pass judgment upon the literature 
of each age, viewed in its relation to its own time and circum- 
stances, and to pronounce accordingly upon its “ adequacy.” 
There is a vast body of writing too, in almost every age, not 
adequate indeed, but still with a certain value of its own; ex- 
pressing something, but not all, of the life which surrounds it, 
or has preceded it; and here it becomes the critic’s duty to dis- 
criminate between the better and the worse; to assign each to 
its own place ; and to explain, if need be, its author's position 
and function. 

Mr. Ruskin’s aim is at once sometiing more and something 
less than this. He is critic, poet, philosopher, moralist, and 
religious teacher. A true prophet, he can foretell and forthtell 
the decrees of the Divine providence; and where he is beside 
himself, it is not with much learning, but with the want of it. 
His intellectual system appears infected throughout with some 
odd views of the supernatural; not indeed after the manner of 
Mrs. Browning, with whom the term “ God” is little more than 
a very strong superlative. He speaks in sober earnest, and with 
areal sense on each occasion of the personality of his machine 
Deity. He can denounce sin in the same sentence in which he 
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points out the beauties of a landscape; and can prove the black- 
ness of our hearts by the smoke and dirt of our manufactories. 
C'est magnifique, sans doute, mais ce nest pas la guerre. It is 
a splendid amusement for the author, but we can hardly term it 
criticism. 

It would be most unjust to Mr. Ruskin to take such specimens 
as the above as fair examples of his style and manner. ‘They 
represent a level to which he sinks not unfrequently; but they 
are not his own proper level. Less than almost any other author 
can he be judged by his worst passages. It is impossible, indeed, 
to consider his many and multifarious works as containing a 
great body of sound criticism. ‘They have too deep an impress 
throughout of his self-will and eccentricity for us ever to accept 
his judgments without a degree of hesitation and distrust. He 
is a thorough partisan; and appears to see no merit in what he 
dislikes, no faults in what he is pleased to admire. He praises 
excellence, but we must understand it as excellence in the ab- 
stract ; we can never feel sure that the particular person or object 
on which his remarks are made is excellent. So, too, with his 
blame: we are never certain that the objects to which it is applied 
deserve it. ‘They do so no doubt if we can only accept his hy- 
pothesis. Jf they are as bad as he makes them out, no amount 
of objurgation is too great for their faults and shortcomings ; but 
it is precisely on this point that he so often fuls to satisfy us. 
We may learn more, perhaps, from his writings than from almost 
any others in the world; but we must discriminate for ourselves, 
and not follow blindly where our guide is so exceedingly apt to 
lead us into error. But the task which he has set himself is one 
which could only be accomplished by a bold and self-willed man. 
We need not complain, therefore, of the presence of qualities 
which have been necessary to ensure success. 

Professor Arnold is not less bold or less confident in his eriti- 
cisms ; but he is confident without being self-willed, and bold 
without being paradoxical. Never does he fail to bear in mind 
that golden rule of moderation, the observance of which is not 
less necessary for the critic than it is for the artist whom he 
criticizes. Deeply imbued himself with the spirit of modern 
thought—a true child of the great nineteenth century, he is yet 
ever anxious not to do less than justice to those who differ from 
himself so widely as to demand the exercise of the keenest insight 
and the highest power of sympathy on his part if he is to appre- 
ciate them as they deserve indeed to be appreciated. In his later 
pieces it appears to have been his especial aim to teach us that 
there is a vast body of modern literature of the highest order 
about which Englishmen know nothing. If the single names of 
Maurice and Kugénie de Guérin were the only ones he /iad re- 
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vealed to us, we should owe him, even so, no common debt of 
gratitude. But he has done more than this, He has dared to 
tell us the unpopular truth that our own literature stands only in 
the third rank ; that our deficiency, as a nation, in the genuine 
critical spirit has rendered unavailing alike our genius and our 
industry ; and that France and Germany must both be placed above 
us. ‘To work out steadily the proofs of this assertion; to show 
the kind of excellence which is possible in the present age; and 
to show how far we are from having attained to it, and why it is 
that we have failed, is a task of no little labour, and we may add, 
of no little odium. How true are Professor Arnold's own words, 
which he does not indeed apply to himself, but which some of 
his readers will not fail so to apply. The quality, perhaps rather 
the sum of qualities, which “at last inexorably corrects the 
world’s blunders and fixes the world’s ideals” is not one whose 
possession is likely to make a critic very popular. No. Of 
“this quality,” says the Professor, “the world is impatient; it 
chafes against it, rails at it, insults it, hates it: it ends by re- 
ceiving its influence, and by undergoing its law.” Posthumous 
fame may not seem a very cheering reward to look forward to; 
but the consciousness of deserving such fame—of toiling at a 
work, which as far as it is achieved at all, will be enduring— 
may well support a man when he is misunderstood or misrepre- 
sented by his contemporaries. He may despise neglect, and 
scorn, and hatred; for he knows that it is none of it deserved, 
and that it cannot last for ever. There is a reward, even now, 
not very different from the crown of martyrdom, which may be 
earned in the world of letters, and amid the bustle of the nine- 
teenth century. 

There are several words and phrases, which Professor Arnold 
has introduced into his criticisms, which are either new, or at 
least new to the English reader, and the meaning of which it 
may be worth while for us to endeavour to determine. “The 
grand style” we have spoken of already. ‘The phrase has been 
accepted; and has won its way to a place in our common 
vocabularies. There are some others which are yet, as it were, 
upon their trial; they express something for which we had no 
previous name; but they have not been adopted as “the grand 
style” has, and their acceptance is still uncertain. There is one 
word especially, the need of which perhaps is not much felt, and 
yet it would seem an immense. gain to us if we were at length 
prevailed upon to adopt it. The term is “Philistine,” or 
“ Philistinism,” one of the happiest soubriquets devised by the 
spirit of modern Germany. “ Philistine,” says Professor Arnold, 
“must have originally meant in the mind of those who invented 
the nickname, a strong, dogged, unenlightened opponent of the 
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chosen people, of the children of the light. The party of change, 
the would-be remodellers of the old traditional European order, 
the invokers of reason against custom, the representatives of the 
modern spirit in every sphere to which it is applicable, regarded 
themselves, with the robust self-confidence natural to reformers, 
as a chosen people, as children of the light. They regarded 
their adversaries as humdrum people, slaves to routine, enemies 
to the light; stupid and oppressive, but at the same timevery strong. 
Philistinism—we have not the expression in English. Perhaps 
we have not the word, because we have so much of the thing. 
At Soli, I imagine, they did not talk of solecisms; and here, at 
the very head-quarters of Goliath, nobody talks of Philistinism.” 
The word is then contrasted with the French épicier, and with 
the use, or rather abuse, by Mr. Carlyle, of the term ‘‘ respectable,” 
and “respectability.” These are rejected, the former because it 
seems to cast an undeserved sneer upon living men; the latter 
because it is really a word of value, and means something higher 
and better than Mr. Carlyle would have us understand by it. If 
we are to have a word at all for the thing signified (and such a 
word would be itself a weapon of no little power), we may see 
reason perhaps to follow the Professor's advice :—“‘I think we 
had much better take the term Philistine itself.” 

There is another word, too, not the watchword of any party, 
the great value of which is that it indicates a quality whose pre- 
sence or absence we have either never felt or at least never 
consciously expressed,—a new virtue which we may learn to seek 
for and to discover in works of the highest artists. We are told 
of some poets that they have given adequately an expression of 
their own times, or, in a single word, that they are “ adequate.” 
Now this is an epithet which is not used to imply that they have 
set before us in detail a complete picture of the world around 
them. ‘They may be adequate without having written a line about 
the present; and if so their adequacy must be found in the fact 
that they have best understood the past in its relations to (then) 
modern life; not that they have worked in the spirit either of a 
Dutch painter or of an antiquarian. Let us see, however, from 
a few instances, the class of writers to whom the term can be 
applied. We may begin with three or four names whose claim to 
rank among the greatest has been established beyond all discussion. 
Let us take Homer and Pindar ; and, from our own poets, Milton 
and Shakspeare. Now what have these in common, apart from 
their greatness as mere artists? Why should we give them the 
praise of adequacy and refuse it to Euripides, and Scott, and 
Wordsworth ? Not merely from a comparison of their excellence 
as poets, although indeed no one could venture now to place the 
last three names on the same level as the others. Euripides, and 
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Scott, and Wordsworth, had each of them genius sufficient to have 
enabled them to write adequately ; the reason that they have not 
done so must be sought in some other deficiency. Homer and 
Pindar, and Milton and Shakspeare, all felt and expressed the 
grandest views that were possible in their own age concerning man 
and his destiny, concerning his relations to the world about him, 
and to the unseen world above him. ‘They are therefore adequate ; 
for they have given us a noble reflexion of the noblest features of 
their time, and have so given us much that must remain true in 
all time, however much we may need now to adapt their thoughts, 
and to translate them as it were into another language. A child 
indeed among ourselves can correct their more superficial errors : 
Bishop Colenso can prove to us with an abundance of demonstra- 
tion that some matters of fact to Milton are not to be deemed 
historically true; and we make no question that he might have 
proved the same about the gods and goddesses of the Iliad. But 
this sort of criticism leaves subjects that’ are worth discussing at 
all pretty nearly where it finds them. It is enough for us if each 
poet has worked with the best materials that his age afforded him; 
or, rather, if the construction is noble, we need not attend much 
to the form and value of the scaffolding. 

Again, we find in Professor Arnold’s writings an “ intellectual 
deliverance” and a “moral deliverance” spoken of. The terms 
are new ones, and their meaning is important enough to justify 
us in dwelling a little upon them. ‘The latter is perhaps the 
easier, easier, that is, to apprehend, though certainly not the easier 
to attain. The phrase has apparently been formed by working 
out an old simile from the figure of speech by which a man’s 
passions and impulses are said to be in subjection to him, or, if 
the case be so, to be his masters. He is “ delivered” morally as 
far as he is freed from such mastery, as far as he can regulate his 
life upon the principle that reason shall govern, and that his 
lower nature shall submit, and without a murmur. The passions 
are not to be extinguished: reason might govern then, but it 
would be in a city of the dead: they are only to be so far re- 
strained that their spontaneous action shall accord with the 
deliberate moral judgment ; so that a man’s personal unity shall be 
complete by the perfect accordance of his impulses with his higher 
will, This is no other than the old virtue of cwppoobvn. We need 
the same moral deliverance now that men did two thousand 
years ago. 

The “intellectual deliverance” is something quite apart from 
this, not inconsistent with it, but merely distinct from it. “ Mo- 
dern times,” says Professor Arnold, “find themselves with an 
immense system of institutions, established facts, accredited 
dogmas, customs,rules, which have come to them from times not 
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modern. In this system their life has to be carried forward, yet 
they have a sense that this system is not of their own creation, 
that it by no means corresponds exactly with the wants of their 
actual life, that, for them, it is customary, not rational. The 
awakening of this sense is the awakening of the modern spirit. 
To remove this want of correspondence is beginning to be the 
settled endeavour of most persons of good sense.” ‘The intel- 
lectual deliverance then is that which fits us, as far as we have 
any power of working, to become “ dissolvents of the old Euro- 
pean system of dominant ideas and facts ;’ and which so fits us 
because those facts have first ceased to satisfy us, because those 
ideas have first ceased to be our own. Free thought has come so 
nearly to be another expression for an immoral and flippant 
atheism, that we gladly welcome a new phrase which will express 
as great a fulness of liberty, yet without the associations which 
have made free thought almost necessarily a bye- word of reproach 
and censure. 

It is a great thing, this intellectual deliverance, even if it imply 
no more than the above, no more than what we believe Professor 
Arnold intends to imply by it. The absence of it must certainly 
injure or destroy the exercise of our active powers. We must 
work in the modern spirit, if the work that we do is to endure, or 
to give any lasting satisfaction even to ourselves. And yet we 
think that a true deliverance should imply something more than 
this ; that, just as a man’s moral deliverance does not consist in 
the mere absence of restraint, so too his intellectual deliverance 
cannot be perfected merely by his casting away from him the 
chains of custom and tradition. For any real results we must 
seek something more than merely negative antecedents. A man 
may have ceased to be a Philistine, and yet be as little qualified 
to do any good in his generation as the veriest Philistine of us all. 
Truth has its claim upon our obedience when we have rejected the 
claims of custom. The true land of promise must be now, as of 
vld, the inheritance of faith, and not merely of disbelief in error. 

These were some of the considerations which suggested them- 
selves to us as we read Professor Arnold’s brief sketch of Heine’s 
life and writings. Most of our readers will no doubt have seen 
it. Fewcan have failed to read it with the intensest interest. It 
needs no tribute of praise on our part; but we are unwilling to 
pass it by without at least an expression of gratitude to its author. 
It shows us Heine in his weakness and in his noble strength ; 
‘without moral balance,” “ deficient in self-respect, in true dignity 
of character,” and yet an earnest “ soldier in the war of liberation 
of humanity.” We know that Heine laboured long, unceasingly, 
unselfishly, for this one object, the liberation of humanity ; and 
more, that he has done very much towards its accomplishment, 
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in the sense, that is, in which he aimed atit. If it were enough 
to throw scorn on the unreasonableness of old rules, or on the 
absurdity of old dogmas, if it were enough to free men from the 
fetters of old systems, partly intellectual, partly customary, and 
to upset, in the name of the unknown future, the existing 
guarantees for order and therefore for progress, if this could 
be done safely, and nothing remained to be done but to await 
the further progress of emancipation, and to make merry over 
the downfall of kingdoms and religions, as though these were 
mankind's worst enemies, and our only business with them could 
be to get rid of them as fast as possible,—we could not then 
doubt that it was indeed a holy war in which Heinrich Heine was 
engaged, and that he has earned our gratitude by the services he 
has done to the cause of enslaved humanity. But we know, alas ! 
that a service such as this is useful only on the condition that it 
be on the whole a failure. Intellectual emancipation is of ne- 
cessity the privilege of the few, and it is a perilous privilege even 
for those most fitted to enjoy it. What real message had Heine 
for the German people—for the peoples of modern Europe ? what 
message that they could listen to, or whose contents could help 
them if they heard it? It is a strange idea of human society to 
suppose that we can serve it best by most effectually knocking it 
to pieces. Such a process of demolition may indeed become ne- 
cessary, but it is at best a necessary evil. Our truest thanks are 
due not to those who teach us how to destroy, but to those who 
can discharge the higher task of teaching us to repair our losses. 
“The ideas of 1789,” however wittily applied, will scarcely furnish 
us with what we require. The modern spirit has failed hitherto 
to accomplish the task it set itself; and it has failed no doubt 
because it has been too exclusively esitheal in its method, and only 
negative in its results. Far be it from us to say one word in 
opposition to those ideas, or to that spirit. We desire only that 
their work should be completed; not merely that old things 
should pass away, but, further, that all things should become new. 
But we desire too that the older institutions and ideas “ which 
have come down to us from times not modern” should not only be 
regarded as present obstacles to the liberation of humanity. It 
would be narrow liberalism indeed to deny their services in the 
past ; and those alone who are prepared to supply their place have 
any right to lift one finger to destroy them. ‘These are the 
grounds, then, on which we doubt whether Heinrich Heine can be 
said to have ‘attained truly, in the highest sense, even an intel- 
lectual deliverance. Itwas his mission todestroy. ‘The war hewaged 
was a war of extermination. We do not think he had either the 
temper or the knowledge that could have enabled him to recreate. 
Dr. Johnson used to say that to him biography was the most 
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interesting and the most instructive kind of history. The remark 
could hardly have been made in the present day; but we must 
remember that history as a science was unknown to Jolson and 
his contemporaries. We doubt whether, even now, literary history 
could be taught in a more delightful form than by a series of well- 
chosen biographical sketches ; or whether we should gain much 
scientifically by a more elaborate and more methodical treatment. 
The very few principles which are really known can be introduced 
into a biography as easily as they can be given in any other form ; 
and to the general reader the abstract must remain for ever less 
attractive than the concrete, and not less attractive only, but 
really less instructive. The form is of course of more importance 
in the latter kind of writing than it is in the former. If an 
abstract treatise deserves only the praise of being an intellectual 
masterpiece, it may be dull and uninviting in manner without much 
loss of merit. But dullness is the very greatest fault of which a 
biography is capable. Incorrectness of detail even would be far 
more excusable. ‘The latter would of course diminish in no slight 
degree its value. The former would leave it without any possible 
capacity of other merit. 

We have said already that we believe Professor Arnold to be a 
genuine critic. He is, above all, always fair, always ready to see 
the utmost possible good in that with which his nature does not 
lead him to sympathize. German dullness does not weary him 
out, he can discern genius in Scotchmen, and can hold the balance 
even, when he is weighing the merits of his own countrymen 
against those of foreigners. We must add to this, that he is a 
genuine artist too. Seldom does he misplace a sentence, or throw 
away even a single adjective. A biography from his pen is 
indeed delightful reading. His men and women preserve all their 
individual features, and yet become, to use an expression of 
Emerson's, ‘“ representative.” Little gems of biography are 
scattered indeed all over his writings, for he can make a sentence 
do as much work as many men can get out of achapter. But we 
need only refer now to his sketches of Heinrich Heine and 
Mademoiselle Kugénie de Guérin for an abundant confirmation of 
what we say. It is scarcely possible for us to conceive two beings 
more different than these. Heine, the child of the Revolution, a 
thorough modern, whose special mission it was to introduce the 
French spirit into the thought and literature of Germany, and yet 
with every moral fault but just those which would have unfitted 
him to be “a brilliant soldier of the war of the liberation of 
humanity.” And Kugénie de Guérin, French, and yet a Catholic 
of the Catholics, to whom religion and love were the mainstay of 
her soul and being. She cared little for ideas, her attachments 
were essentially personal, and above all, to one person, her 
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brother. With an exquisite love of beauty in art and nature, with 
an infinite sense of true grandeur in art and life, it is by the rare 
qualities of her soul that she has obtained (if indeed, as Professor 
Arnold tells us, she has obtained) an imperishable name in 
literature. It is no little proof of the biographer’s own width of 
sympathy, that he has been able to throw himself so completely 
into these so opposite characters ; to feel with them as far as he 
might, to think their thoughts, and, when that was possible no 
longer, to feel for them, and bear as it were their sorrows. 

“It may be predicted,” says Professor Arnold, “that in the 
literature of other countries, too, the French spirit is destined to 
make its influence felt as an element, in alliance with the native 
spirit, of novelty and movement, as it has made its influence felt 
in German literature.” We are content to accept the prediction, 
but we wish to lay down clearly within what limits we accept it. 
Now the French spirit is essentially critical, As applied to 
literature proper, it is scientific rather than imaginative ; it is 
distinguished by precision and concentration of thought; it is 
sensible rather than inspired. We shall not need to look to 
France for models of creative genius. Such models, indeed, the 
French certainly possess; but it is not the characteristic of the 
French spirit to produce them, and we have no occasion to borrow 
in a matter in which our wants are already so amply supplied. 
But the French are, as they have ever been, better critics than 
ourselves. They have swept away for themselves, more effectually 
than we have, the cobwebs of thought and language in which the 
unwary are so readily entangled. They may err, as they often 
have erred, through an excess of national vanity, but at least their 
process of thought does not rest essentially upon a system of 
elaborate error. They are not learned pedants, as the Germans 
are; nor unlearned pedants, like some among the English. The 
nets of metaphysics for them are spread in vain. ‘They are too 
clear, as their enemies would say too shallow, thinkers to be 
subject to such delusions. Our literature will feel their influence, 
as far as we find ourselves, as a nation, compelled to admit their 
ideas. The process must be, as such a process always is, a slow 
one. Individuals, here and there, will be first influenced, and the 
mass in due time will follow. It is something that they are con- 
sistently held before us as models by some of our best, if not our 
most popular writers; and the change, when it has once really 
commenced, is likely to go forward rapidly. But men do not 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ; and we may hope to 
imitate them as critics only when we have consented to make 
their forms of thought our own. ‘Those who are best acquainted 
with those forms will best appreciate the vastness of the change 
which such consent on our part would imply, and will be 
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content to wait patiently for a result which they will know is 
certain. 

“But,” the reader may ask, “is it not a better thing to create 
than to criticize the creations of others? Shall we need to borrow 
anything from the spirit of modern France, if we possess already 
a higher and more noble spirit?” The objection is a plausible 
one ; but, in the first place, it seems to deal with the question as 
if it could be a matter of choice whether we would follow along 
with the tendencies of modern Europe. We may hang back, itis 
true, for awhile, and permit the great drama of the Revolution to 
be played on without us. Our insular position and our antece- 
dents, although in both these respects we are less favoured than 
Japan, may continue to delay a change which is yet inevitable. 
But there is too close an union between the nations of Western 
Europe, too constant an interchange of thoughts and sympathies, 
for it to be possible for one of them to take a step in advance, 
without sooner or later affecting all the others. We may choose 
to relinquish to others the dangerous honour of Jeading the van- 
guard, but the spoils of the victory will none the less be ours, even 
though we have declined to bear our share in the day’s burden. 
There is no playing with the modern spirit, no accepting it in 
part, and as far only as we choose to accept it. We must be con- 
tent that it shall possess us, and govern us; and that government 
and possession we must accept frankly, with all its consequences. 
The modern spirit must pervade our literature, as well as our 
politics and our religion. We shall have no power to choose for 
ourselves at what precise point its influence shall cease. 

Again, what is this creative power on which we pride ourselves ? 
What masterpieces has it produced of late? what permanent 
additions has it made to our higher literature? Let us quote 
from Professor Arnold a brief but discriminating sketch of the 
kind of work which has been done by our greatest recent poets. 
It may serve to show us in some degree the losses which we have 
sustained by our national waywardness ; it may serve to teach us 
how great has been our wasteful misapplication of the highest 
creative genius. 

“We in England,” says the Professor, “in our great burst of 
literature during the first thirty years of the present century, had 
no manifestation of the modern spirit, as this spirit manifests 
itself in Goethe's works or Heine’s. And the reason is not far to 
seek. We had neither the German wealth of ideas nor the French 
enthusiasm for applying ideas. There reigned in the mass of the 
nation that inveterate inaccessibility to ideas, that Philistinism— 
to use the German nickname—which reacts even on the individual 
genius that is exempt from it.” And then, after speaking of the 
work done by Shakspeare and Spenser, who applied to literature, 
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as far as the advance of thought had permitted, the then modern 
spirit, and after telling us how the great English middle class, 
whose intelligent sympathy had upheld Shakspeare and Shak- 
speare’s contemporaries, a few years afterwards entered the prison 
of Puritanism, and had the key turned on it there for two hun- 
dred years, he goes on to describe the attempt made by two 
—_n to create a properly modern literature, and their 
ailure. 


“In the literary movement of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the signal attempt to apply freely the modern spirit was made 
in England by “two members of the aristocratic class, Byron and Shelley. 
But By ron and Shelley did not succeed in their attempt freely to apply 
the modern spirit in English literature; they could not succeed in it; 
the resistance to bafile them, the want of intelligent sympathy to 
guide and uphold them, were too great. Their literary creation, com- 
pared with the literary creation of Shakspeare and Spenser, compared 
with the literary creation of Goethe and Heine, is a failure. The best 
literary creation of that time in England proceeded from men who did 
not make the same bold attempt as Byron and Shelley.—What in fact 
was the career of the chief English men of letters, their contempo- 
raries? ‘The greatest of them, Wordsworth, retired (in middle-age 
phrase) into a monastery. I mean, he plunged himself in the inward 
life, he voluntarily cut himself off from the modern spirit. Coleridge 
took to opium. Scott became the historiographer royal of feudalism. 
Keats passionately gave himself up to a sensuous genius, to his faculty 
for interpreting nature; and he died of consumption at twenty-five. 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Keats have left admirable works 7 far more 
solid and complete works than those which Byron and Shelley have 
left. But their works have this defect—they do not belong to that 
which is the main current of the literature of modern epochs, they do 
not apply modern ideas to life; they constitute, therefore, minor 
currents, and all other literary work of our day, however popular, 
which has the same defect, also constitutes but a minor current. 
Byron and Shelley will long be remembered, long after the inadequacy 
of their actual work is clearly recognised, for their passionate, their 
Titanic effort to flow in the main stream of modern literature; their 
names will be greater than their writings ; stat magni nominis umbra.” 


Now, apart from the objection that the above sketch does not 
attempt to value what Coleridge did as a prose writer—it may be 
a sufficient account of his inspiration as a poet to say that he 
“took to opium”—we can see no reason to dispute its correctness 
and adequacy. Such a history as it unfolds is in truth a melan- 
choly record of the highest faculties, not indeed quite wasted, but 
turned to an unworthy purpose, unworthy of their century, un- 
worthy of themselves. But the account of our losses will be 
incomplete unless we add to the above the name, too, of Tennyson. 
He seems to us to have a genuine wish, indeed, to apply the 
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modern spirit to literature, but to have failed because he has no 
proper conception of the modern spirit, no true sense of what 
that spirit really is. And he has suffered from the same cause, 
from ‘the want of intelligent sympathy to guide and uphold” 
him. And it is from this that he has erred, we believe, as to the 
real tendency of modern thought, that he has mistaken a minor 
current for the main stream itself, and has surrendered himself, as 
far as he has idealized anything modern, to the idealization of an 
abortive and unphilosophical criticism. ‘Tennyson is a modern, 
indeed, but he is only a modern Englishman. We cannot pro- 
nounce his work a failure; it is a success, indeed; but a success 
of little value. He is no Philistine: but he has sadly blundered 
on his way to the land of promise. 

Further, we may see from the above examples that the modern 
spirit, critical though it is, is scarcely less truly creative. We 
cannot doubt that for a time its merely critical tendency is likely 
to predominate, but it has none the less a creative energy of its 
own. It is at present a spirit as it were without a body; moving, 
indeed, upon the face of the waters, but with its work not yet 
accomplished ; finding the earth still without form and void. It 
cannot, then, idealize, except by anticipation, a state of society 
which does not yet exist; and its work in literature is therefore 
mainly critical. The shifting phases of modern life cannot as yet 
furnish it with its proper stimulus. A revolution, though it has 
extended over five eventful centuries, is no proper subject for noble 
poetry. “Che modern spirit has not indeed lost faith in ideas: it 
is of its very essence that it has not; its life and being are bound 
up with them. But it has been taught that some ideas, which it once 
supposed final, are not final—are not even properly its own. They 
were sufficient in their day to furnish matter for the genius of a 
Shakspeare ; but if we compare Shakspeare with Goethe, we may 
see how vastly the course of time and experience has changed the 
direction of the spirit of modern Europe. It is not in the difference 
of their personal characters that we can find an explanation of 
their essential difference as poets. We must seck it rather in the 
difference of their circumstances, or, to borrow a word from the 
French, of their environment. We have ceased more completely 
than ever to believe in the permanence of the present, or in the 
possibility of containing new wine in the tatters of old bottles ; 
but we have not therefore surrendered one particle of our confi- 
dence about the future. When the reconstruction which we are 
seeking has been brought about, when the work of creation is over, 
the time will then come to celebrate with songs of triumph the 
destinies of a new-born world. We may be content at present 
that the modern spirit in literature should display itself chiefly as 
critical. 
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Art. VIII.—Victror Huco. 


1. Victor ITugo. Raconté par un Témoin de sa Vie. Deuxicme 
Edition. Deux Tomes. Paris, Bruxelles, et Leipzig: A. 
Lacroix, Verboeckhoven et Cie., Editeurs. 1863. 

2. Victor Hugo: a Life related by one who has witnessed it : 
including a Drama in three acts, entitled “ Inez de Castro,” 
and other unpublished works. 2 vols. Authorized trans- 
lation. London: William H. Allen & Co. 1863. 


ECAUSE certain men have distinguished themselves far 
above their fellows as poets, historians, novelists, or orators. 

are they bound to write their autobiographies, or is it incumbent 
on others to write their lives? Have not these men done enough 
for their own and succeeding generations in producing the exqui- 
site poem, composing the lucid and trustworthy history, creating 
the fascinating romance, in swaying their countrymen by their 
eloquence, entrancing the world by the perfection of their pub- 
lished orations ?_ Who is the better for knowing when and under 
what circumstances such men were born; how they were reared 
and educated ; when and to whom they were married ; what manner 
of lives they led ; of what maladies and after what fashion they 
died? It may be answered that the events in the lives of such 
men are matters of public concern, and that every one is entitled 
to be made equally conversant with the minutest details of their 
careers as are their relations and personal acquaintances. Whether 
justifiable or the reverse, it is certainly the universal practice to 
pry into the private affairs of notable men, to rudely unveil their 
failings and carefully chronicle their follies, thereby demonstrating 
that they share with others the faults and weaknesses of human 
nature. Sometimes the great men lend willing hands to their 
degradation, furnishing in confessions and autobiographies indis- 
putable evidence of their own shortcomings. ‘These revelations 
are keenly relished by the public. It desires above all things to 
be amused ; and accepts with eager gratitude that scandal diluted 
with instruction which forms the staple of most autobiographies. 
Unfortunately, there are very few autobiographies in our language 
which resemble those of Gibbon and Hume in permanent interest 
and intrinsic worth. Really valuable biographies of literary men 
are equally scarce. We have several lives of Shakespeare, Milton, 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Wordsworth, containing very little infor- 
mation that deserves to be communicated, and an abundance of 
tittle-tattle which unquestionably deserves to be forgotten. ‘The 
majority of biographers thoroughly deserve the censure passed on 
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one of their class by Warburton, when he penned the following 
lines to Dr. Birch concerning De Maiseaux’s Life of Boileau :— 
“The verbose, tasteless Frenchman seems to lay it down as a 
principle that every life must be a book—and what is worse it 
seems to be a book without a life.” 

In guiding the pen of “One who has witnessed” his life, 
Victor Hugo may may have wished to avert from himself the fate 
of Boileau, and hinder any bookmaker from making him also 
the subject of a lifeless book. As poet, novelist, orator, and 
statesman, he has rendered himself sufficiently remarkable to cause 
the public to feel both an interest in his career and a desire to 
learn the incidents which diversified it. .The majority of his 
writings have been protests against abuses : the greater part of his 
life has been that of an energetic reformer. Besides being a man 
of letters, he has been emphatically a man of action. Hence, his 
life is important from a historical as well as a literary point of 
view ; still, not even the undeniable importance of his life can 
justify the publication of the trivial and superfluous details that 
crowd the volumes which head this article. It is said in the 
preface to the “ authorized translation,” that the work “is almost 
an autobiography. Written it is believed by Madame Hugo, the 
‘ witness’ from her earliest childhood, of the life of her future 
husband, it bears marks throughout of having been prepared 
under the eye of the poet himself.” Now, if the translator be 
correct in the first part of his supposition, it is easy to account 
for the insertion of the puerile and exaggerated statements in 
these volumes. A more unqualified biographer than a wife, or 
than a man’s female bosom friend, it would be hard to find. Ina 
wife’s eyes, a husband is either the dearest and best, or else the 
worst and most despicable of men: his every action, nv matter how 
unimportant, deserving either unqualified praise or blame. Ifa 
wife do not regard her husband as a hero, she will certainly 
stigmatize him as a brute. Whether she laud or abuse, she will 
be sure to exaggerate, and convey to others a thoroughly false 
notion of what his real character is. It is not Victor Hugo's 
fault that he should be regarded as a sort of demigod by the 
“Witness of his Life.” But, seeing that he both superintended 
the composition, and sanctioned the publication of these volumes, 
he would have acted wisely and enhanced their value had he 
cancelled very many passages in them. 

Before commencing a sketch of his life, we shall make some 
observations on the manner in which the translation of this work 
has been executed. In order to produce an adequate translation, 
it is necessary to have a thorough knowledge of the language of 
the original, and also of the language in which the original is to 
be reproduced. When Frenchmen translate from foreign lan- 
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guages, they seldom exhibit an intimate acquaintance with them ; 
but they usually succeed in producing a very readable if inexact 
rendering of the originals. In the preface to the translation of 
this work, it is said that—“ In translating the general text into 
the English language, care has been taken to retain all that 
seemed characteristic, while converting the expressions into those 
that best represent them in Saxon phraseology.” Now, instead 
of the translator having done this, he has shown himself equally 
ignorant of the language in which the work is written, and that 
into which he has professed to translate it. His chief short- 
coming, however, is his utter incapacity to write idiomatic English. 
For example, where he ought to write “Christian names,” he 
writes prenames, and where he ought to write “ recruit,” he has 
written refit, his health. Again, when the English should be 
“the scene ended amidst a storm of upplause,” it is said that the 
scene finished with a perfect fury of applause. He has certainly 
striven to be literal, and has often succeeded in being at once 
literal and incorrect. Thus, at page 393 ofthe second volume of 
the original we read :—“ Dés le premier acte, il [M. Harel] ap- 
plaudissait, se mouchait, prisait-& poignées, criait ;” which is 
thus rendered :—In the very first act he applauded, blew his 
nose, took snuff by the handful, and shrieked out. A page farther 
on this same M. Harel says—“ Je veux un air qui soit a plat 
ventre sous les paroles.” In the English version M. Harel is 
made to say—I intend to have a tune which will grovel on its belly 
beneath the words. At page 413 of the second volume we read 
—“ On lui avait dit qu'il avait bien sur le marbre un feuilleton 
de M. Granier de Cassagnac ;” of which the translation is:—He 
was told that he would find on the table an article by M. Granier 
de Cassagnac. The sentence should have been rendered as 
follows—‘ He was told that an article by M. Granier de Cas- 
sagnac was in type.” The word “feuilleton” has been rightly 
translated in the above sentence into the only English equivalent 
we have. But while the translator has done right in this case, 
he has blundered sadly elsewhere, by giving fly-sheet as the 
translation. Ignorance of both French and English may be 
urged in excuse for the foregoing mistakes and others of a 
similar kind. But carelessness of the most gross and inexcus- 
able description is exemplified in the following cases. At page 
168 of the first volume of the translation, this sentence occurs at 
the beginning of the fourth paragraph—The Monk's College 
was managed by nobles. The wording of the sentence should be 
“The college for nobles was managed by monks.” Not only is 
the meaning distorted, but the sentence is transposed. It ouglit 
to commence the third paragraph. At page 61 of the second 
volume of the original, it is said that the late Alfred de Musset, 
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when a youth, was introduced to Victor Hugo, and that,— Sa 
figure colorée, ovale et un peu chevaline, était bizarre en ce qu'elle 
avait, en place de sourcils, un cercle sanguin.” In the translation 
this sentence is omitted altogether. Now, it matters little whether 
or not we learn that Alfred de Musset had a “ blood-red circle” 
in place of eyebrows ; but, if this piece of information be worth 
communicating to those who read French, why should it not be 
communicated to readers of English also? At page 411 of the 
second volume of the translation, it is said with reference to the 
representations of “Ruy Blas:”—“‘ Ruy Blas” was performed 
Jifty times. The hissing continued up to the last, and the fourth 
act never failed to be brilliantly successful. Had the original 
been correctly and adequately rendered the passage would have 
run thus :—‘“ Ruy Blas was performed fifty times. The hissing 
was repeated up to the last representation, being confined, how- 
ever, to the third and fourth acts, the other parts of the play con- 
tinuing to be successful. When reproduced, there was no hissing, 
and the fourth act had a uniform and brilliant success.” After 
having adduced these examples of the faultiness of the trans- 
lation, it is almost superfluous to claim permission to alter when 
necessary any extracts we shall afterwards make from it, so as 
to make them faithfully represent the sense of the original, and 
conform to the rules of English grammar and the idiom of the 
English language. 

It is generally and very properly supposed, that the parents of 
a remarkable man should have been remarkable also. In this 
respect Victor Hugo was exceptionally fortunate. His mother 
possessed a wonderfully strong will, and, though imperfectly 
educated, had an intellect so clear and vigorous as to enable her 
to overcome the defects of her education. She ardently loved 
the Bourbons, never swerving in her attachment to them even 
when Buonaparte was at the height of his power. In no other 
respect was shea bigot. Claiming entire intellectual freedom for 
herself, she freely granted to others the opportunity to form and 
express whatever opinions they pleased. The writer whom she most 
admired was Voltaire, and his religion was hers. In religious 
matters she and her husband were thoroughly agreed, while in 
politics they were as far divided as the ends of the earth. He 
fought for the Republic and for the Empire, and in each case the 
cause for which he combated was the cause of which he heartily 
approved. Entering the army as a cadet at the age of fourteen, 
he distinguished himself in many encounters, successively filled 
many important posts, and rose by the sheer force of merit from 
one grade to another, until he tardily obtained the well-earned 
rank of General. Asa youth he fought against the Vendeans. 
when they heroically but foolishly strove to turn back the tide of 
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that terrible Revolution which had swept the king from his 
throne and the nobles into beggary. When still young, he up- 
held the cause of the Republic on the Rhine and the Danube, and 
did all that lay in his power to consolidate the two unstable 
thrones filled in succession by Joseph Buonaparte, the throne 
of Naples and that of Spain. In his riper years he made a 
most successful and gallant stand against the Allied armies when 
they marched upon Paris; his defence of Thionville exciting 
the admiration even of his enemies. 

During the campaign in La Vendée, the young officer first saw 
the lady whom he afterwards married. ‘Two sons, Abel and 
Eugene, were the first fruits of that marriage. When about to 
become a mother for the third time, Madame Hugo was living at 
Besancon, where her husband had then a military command. It 
was there, on the “‘Septidi Ventose of the year X. of the Republic,” 
in other and more intelligible words, on the 26th of February, 
1802, that Victor Hugo was born. His biographer tells us that 
** Victorine was expected, but Victor came, and when he made his 
appearance one would have said that he knew he was not wanted. 
He even seemed to come into the world reluctantly.” It is also 
related on the authority of his mother, and for the information and 
edification of the world, that “he was so ugly, and was so unlike 
a human being, that their fine boy Eugéne, who was only eighteen 
months old, and could hardly speak, cried out when he saw him, 
‘Oh, what a little animal!” Moreover, it is said, “As soon as he 
found out that no malice was borne him for not being Victorine, 
and that instead of being got rid of, he was the object of such 
devoted care, he resolved to live.” 

At the age of six months “he was bravely undertaking the 
fatiguing journey from Besangon to Marseilles.” A portion of 
his infancy was spent in the islands of Elba and Corsica. His 
family passed to and fro between those islands. ‘All these 
changes of residence were extremely fatiguing to the children, 
especially to Victor, who was always languid, and who, in conse- 
quence, was unusually sad for a child of his years. He was some- 
times discovered in a corner, weeping silently without any reason.” 
After a time his mother had to leave his father, who was called by 
duty to active service with the army of Italy. Accordingly, she 
proceeded to Paris with her three children, and took a house in 
the Rue de Clichy. All that Victor Hugo remembers of that 
house is noted with superfluous care. We learn that he still 
*‘recollects that in this house there was a courtyard; that in the 
courtyard there was a well; near the well a trough; and over- 
hanging the trough, a willow.” Moreover, he remembers being 
sent to school in the Rue du Mont Blane, and watching the school- 
mistress put on her stockings. He remembers other things 
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equally worthy of being “related by one who has witnessed” his 
life, such as “a torrent of rain, so violent that the Rue de Clichy 
and the Rue St. Lazare were converted into rivers, and he was 
not fetched home till nine o'clock at night ;” and also that, when 
made to play the part of the child in amateur theatricals, he thrust 
an iron claw in his schoolmistress’s leg at the moment she was 
about to make the most pathetic speech in the play, and which 
caused her to exclaim—*“ Will you leave me alone, you little 
wretch ?” 

His father having succeeded in capturing the notorious brigand 
Fra Diavolo, and performing other important services, was ap- 
pointed by King Joseph Buonaparte Colonel of the Royal Corsican 
Regiment and Governor of Avellino. Having now a fixed place 
of abode, he summoned his wife and children to him. ‘They 
started and crossed Mount Cenis in October 1807. Victor Hugo's 
reminiscences of this journey are of course minutely detailed ; the 
most curious of which being that on one occasion he and his 
brothers being very hungry, and arriving at a goatherd’s hut, made 
a hearty meal off the legs of an eagle which the goatherd had 
killed, and which, being the only thing in his hut, he cooked for 
them. Concerning his mother, it is said that two things seriously 
affected her during this journey: “ ‘These were the uncertainty of 
meeting with accommodation, and the certainty of finding fleas.” 
They had not dwelt many months at Avellino before the King of 
Naples became King of Spain. King Joseph thinking very 
highly of Colonel Hugo, wished to retain him in his service, and 
at that monarch’s request he decided upon going to Spain also. 
That he might do so without detriment to his young family, he 
was obliged to send his children, under the care of their mother, to 
Paris, in order that they might be educated. Even at this early 
age Victor differed greatly from his brothers. His father thus 
wrote concerning him :—“ Victor, the youngest, exhibits a great 
inclination for study. He is as steady as his eldest brother, and 
very thoughtful. He speaks little and always to the purpose. 
His remarks have often struck me. He has a very ‘sweet face.’” 

Immediately after reaching Paris, Madame Hugo went in quest 
of a house. Being passionately fond of a garden she chose the 
first house she saw with a large garden attached to it. No 
sooner, however, had she taken possession, than she found there 
were no bedrooms for her sons. Obliged to recommence her 
search she discovered a house called the Feuillantines, which had 
ample sleeping accommodation, and a spacious garden for her to 
walk and her children to play in. She dispatched her two 
youngest sons to a school to learn their letters. We are told that 
“‘when they began to teach Victor, it appeared that he already 
knew how to read. He had taught himself merely by looking at 
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the letters.” During the space of three years he did nothing 
which his biographer considers worthy of mention, excepting that 
he used to swing higher than the others, and was much given to 
tearing his trousers. Meanwhile, his father was rendering 
effective support to King Joseph. In token of the King’s appre- 
ciation of his services he was nominated Field Marshal, Inspector- 
General of the Royal Troops, and Governor first of the province 
of Avila, then of the provinces of Avila, Segovia, and Soria, and 
then of the province of Guadalaxara. When nominated Field 
Marshal the King presented him with a million of reals, which is 
equivalent to ten thousand pounds sterling. The documents 
representing this sum were stolen from him at the battle of 
Vittoria. But having made this present, King Joseph expected 
that General Hugo would show his confidence in the stability of 
his throne by investing the money in the purchase of an estate, 
and desiring his wife and children to come and settle in Spain. 
The General complied with the King’s wish by investing his private 
means in the purchase of land, and by sending for his wife and 
children. The result of the investment was, that when l'erdinand 
the Seventh was restored, the land was confiscated, “‘ so that the 
million of reals which ought to have enriched the Hugo family, 
proved its ruin.” 

The day after hor husband's wishes were communicated to 
Madame Hugo, some new books were placed on Kugéne and 
Victor's bedroom table, and they were told by their mother that 
they must acquire Spanish in three months. It is related of these 
extraordinary youths, that “in six weeks they spoke it fluently, 
only hesitating as to the pronunciation.” 

Shortly afterwards the party started for Bayonne, where they 
had to wait a month for the convoy which was to guard their 
journey. On their arrival, a man importuned Madame Hugo to 
hire a box at the theatre during their sojourn. To her children’s 
great delight she consented. In their eyes nothing could exceed 
the pleasure of going to the play every evening for a month. 
They occupied the box for the first time the evening of their 
arrival. The play was entitled the ‘“ Ruins of Babylon,” and 
amused them exceedingly. It was repeated the next evening to 
their great satisfaction. Six evenings in succession they went to 
the theatre, and saw the “ Ruins of Babylon” on each occasion. 
On the seventh “they made their mother promise to take them no 
more to the theatre.” Victor Hugo’s reminiscences of this journey 
are of a twofold character. He remembers breakfasting at 
Bordeaux “ off giant sardines, bread nicer than cake, and sheep's 
butter, all of which was handed to them by pretty girls clothed 
in red.” He also remembers being in love at Bayonne. At 
that time he was nine years old, and his sweetheart was one year 
(Vol. LXXX. No. CLVIII.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXIV. No. II. KK 
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older. His biographer records that, when speaking of this in 
after years, “ he called it the first cry of the awakening heart, and 
the song of the cock of love.” 

This biographer is careful to record that the youthful Victor 
had frequent disputes with his mother concerning matters of 
taste. “‘ There was already one remarkable characteristic of the 
child, for while he submitted in all things to his mother, and was 
ready to do all she required of him, he kept his own opinion, 
and had his likes and dislikes where nature and architecture were 
concerned. On these subjects his mother had no control over 
him.” ‘Thus she disliked Ernani because it was gloomy, and 
liked Tolosa because it was cheerful, while, like most other tra- 
vellers, she could not bear the horrible creaking of the rudely 
fashioned wheels of the Spanish carts, and, as soon as any of 
these carts came within sight, shut the windows of the carriage, 
and closed her ears. Her son, on the contrary, delighted in the 
gloominess of Ernani and detested the cheerfulness of Tolosa, 
and considered that the cart-wheels “made a pleasant though 
loud and strange noise, and compared it to Gargantua drumming 
on the window-pane.” What disquieted Madame Hugo far more 
than disputes with her son was the plague of vermin. Various 
expedients were devised by her to escape from it. She had taken 
the precaution of bringing an iron bedstead with her; but this 
availed nothing. On one occasion being unable to sleep for pain 
and unable to remain awake from fatigue, she caused her servant 
to place the bedstead in the middle of the room, and to place 
each leg in a bucket of water. She went to sleep rejoicing over 
her scheme. An hour afterwards she awoke in agony. The 
noxious insects being unable to cross the water had mounted to 
the ceiling and thence dropped upon the bed. Another time 
she tried the plan of sleeping in the open air; but the insects 
were not to be baffled, for they used their wings and swarmed 
upon her. When we add that she always found salad oil rancid, 
and the wine poisoned with pitch, it will be understood that she 
did not relish the journey. On the other hand, her sons enjoyed 
it to the full. The things that annoyed her the most gave them 
little concern. When she was worried to death, they were highly 
amused. To the young, novelty is always welcome, even should 
it come in the shape of discomfort. The minutest details of 
Victor's doings are of course given at length. Among others 
it is related that he, his mother, and brothers dined with the 
Governor of Segovia, that “they had a splendid meal, with an 
abundance of French wines, and Victor became quite tipsy.” 

Arrived at Madrid they occupied the palace of Prince Massa- 
reno.. The situation and appearance of this palace delighted and 
amazed them. Never before had they seen rooms so spacious 
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and lofty, or walls adorned with equally splendid pictures, or 
furniture so costly and luxurious; neither had they encountered, 
even in the dirtiest dwelling wherein they passed the night on 
their journey, such swarms of vermin as they found in the 
gorgeous rooms of this imposing palace. 

By virtue of their father’s rank, Eugéne and Victor were 
entitled to be educated at the College for Nobles. Their eldest 
brother's education having been terminated, he was appointed 
one of King Joseph’s pages. When the two boys were taken to 
the College for the first time, the monks who managed it exa- 
mined them as to the progress they had already made in their 
studies. It is said that the proficiency of the youths astounded 
the monks. Not only could they construe the easier Latin 
classics, but could even read Virgil with facility, Lucretius with 
less ease, and were puzzled by Plautus only. “Don Basilio, 
displeased, asked them what they used to construe when they 
were eight years old; and when Victor answered, ‘ Tacitus,’ he 
looked at him almost like an enemy.” They had not, like all the 
other pupils, to take their turns in the ceremony of the Mass, 
because their mother, on hearing that to do so was the rule, told 
the principal monk that her sons were Protestants. The biogra- 
pher states that she desired her sons should “have their own 
views of religion, such as came to them by mixture with the 
world and their own reflections: she would rather they were 
guided by their consciences than by their catechisms,.” They 
remained a little longer than a year at the College, and a very 
wretched yeur it was to them. The pupils never had any holi- 
days, and their sole recreation consisted in being taken by the 
monks to visit the cemetery, or to see the people entering the 
arena to witness a bull-fight, and hearken to the screams of the 
victims and the applause of the spectators. Referring to this, 
Victor used to say, “It has become a great treat to us even to 
stand by a wall when something is going on upon the other 
side.” 

The overthrow of King Joseph’s throne obliged the Hugos to 
return to Paris. When there, they had Prussian soldiers 
quartered in their house, beheld Cossacks bivouacking in the 
streets, and Louis XVIII. seated on the throne. A curious 
detail of the mode in which the ladies who detested Bonaparte 
testified their abhorrence of him is recorded by this biographer. 
Green was the Imperial colour. So long as the Empire was 
triumphing the very carriages were painted green. When the 
Empire fell, the Bourbonists treated’ green as the basest of 
colours. ‘‘ Fashion invented green shoes for ladies’ wear, so that 
they might tread the colours of the Empire under foot. Madame 
Hugo was never seen except in green shoes.” Her devotion had 
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its reward. ‘On the day of his public entrance, the Count of 
Artois sent, by an order in Council, to the sons of so thorough a 
loyalist the decoration of the Order of the Lily.” 

Eugéne was now fifteen and Victor thirteen years of age. 
Being destined for the Polytechnic School, they were now sent by 
their father to a preparatory school, kept by a M. Cordier. He 
had been an abbé, had relinquished his cassock, substituting for 
it the Armenian costume worn by Jean Jacques Rousseau, of 
whom he was an ardent admirer. Victor’s chief occupation at 
this school was to write poetry, which was forbidden. The chapter 
containing specimens of these productions is entitled “The 
Foolish Things which M. Victor Hugo did before his Birth,” or, 
as the translator renders it, “ Master Hugo’s unfledged Follies.” 
They deserve no further notice save that they are in many re- 
spects very striking productions for a youth of his years. 

He was still a schoolboy when he competed, without the know- 
ledge of his master and comrades, for a prize offered by the 
French Academy in the year 1817, for the best poem on “ The 
Happiness derived from Study in every Situation of Life.” To 
his own great joy, and the intense surprise of his master, he 
received an “ honourable mention.” In the course of the poem 
he had mentioned that he was not more than fifteen years old: 
the judges expressed incredulity as to the correctness of this, 
not conceiving it possible that such a youth could have written 
so well. For any one to obtain a prize or an honourable mention 
from the Academy was in those days to become famous. ‘“ As 
to M. Cordier, had the sun been placed in his establishment as a 
boarder he could not have been more dazzled.” From some 
members of the Academy he received compliments in verse. M. 
Frangois de Neufchateau, the Dean of the Academicians, was 
especially gracious. He had himself gained a prize at a provin- 
cial academy when thirteen years of age. Voltaire, being struck 
with his poetical talents, had named him in verse as his successor. 
It was now predicted that Victor Hugo would become another 
Francois de Neufchateau. The latter made Victor’s personal 
acquaintance, and invited him to dinner. After dinner literary 
subjects were discussed. M. de Neufchateau was then engaged 
in preparing an edition of “Gil Blas” for the press. He had 
heard that a Jesuit named Isca had alleged that Le Sage’s romance 
was copied from an old novel in Spanish by Marcos Obregon de la 
Ronda. Not knowing Spanish, and the old novel not having 
been translated, he was unable to investigate the question, and 
judge for himself as to the justness of the allegation. Victor 
Hugo having said that he understood Spanish, was pressed to 
read the novel and inform his host of its contents. He readily 
complied. Not only did he peruse the four thick volumes of 
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which the work consisted, but he also made copious notes, and 
drew an elaborate comparison between the Spanish and French 
novels, proving that they did not resemble each other, and that 
to Le Sage belonged the sole merit of having written “Gil Blas.” 
Victor had executed his task to the admiration of his patron, who 
testitied his satisfaction in a way that Victor had not anticipated. 
For the notes and comparison were inserted verbatim in the new 
edition of “ Gil Blas,” as if proceeding from the pen of him whose 
signature they bore; the signature of the venerable Academician, 
M. Francois de Neufchateau. 

From this period may be dated the commencement of Victor 
Hugo's literary career. We now pass without any reluctance 
from the recital of the marvels he did when a child, from state- 
ments as to how he learnt to read by looking at the letters, how 
he succeeded in speaking Spanish fluently after six weeks’ study, 
how he read Tacitus at eight, and fell seriously in love at nine, 
to consider and narrate what he conceived and accomplished as 
a poet, a novelist, and a dramatist. In years he is a youth still ; 
but he is a man in ripeness of intellect, and superior to most 
men in talent. He has already evinced his capacity for achieving 
success in small things. It will now be seen how he succeeds in 
undertakings of greater moment, in winning more splendid and 
less transitory rewards. 

His first beginnings were auspicious. Having competed three 
times for poetical prizes offered by the Academy of Toulouse, 
and gained a prize each time, he was elected a member, and be- 
came a provincial Academician at the age of eighteen. Having 
proposed to some of his comrades that each should write a novel, 
and offered to furnish one in a fortnight, he kept his promise, 
and produced “ Bug-Jargal.” Though this novel was not pub- 
lished till after “ Hans of Iceland,” yet it was the first work of 
the kind which he wrote. He did something more serious, for 
he fell in love. The lady of his choice was Mademoiselle Adéle 
Foucher, the daughter of an old friend of his father's. Both 
were married about the same time, and the bridegrooms agreed 
that the one should have a son and the other a daughter, and that 
the children should eventually become man and wife. M. Foucher 
had one daughter, according to the compact, but General Hugo 
had three sons. However, only one of these, Victor, took a liking 
to Adéle, so that everything promised well for the success of the 
parental scheme. But there were two obstacles to the marriage : 
the united ages of the lovers did not exceed thirty years, and 
neither had a penny. The first obstacle was not serious: it 
would disappear by the time that the second was overcome. ‘To 
overcome it Victor Hugo now devoted himself energetically and 
pertinaciously. 
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He published an “ Ode to La Vendée,” and a satire, both of 
which went off pretty well. Along with his brothers and some 
friends he started a Review called the Conservateur Littéraire, 
to which he contributed both prose and poetical articles. He 
wrote an ode on the death of the Duc de Berry, which had an 
astonishing success. Louis the Eighteenth was wont to recite 
a strophe from it to his intimate friends. M. de Chateaubriand 
spoke of it enthusiastically, calling its author a marvellous 
child. It was praised in the Royalist newspapers, and the name 
of Victor Hugo became famous. M. de Chateaubriand expressed 
a desire to make his acquaintance. Nothing could have pleased 
Victor more, for the author of “ Atala” and the “Génie du 
Christianisme” was the man whom of all others he most ardently 
admired and most sincerely reverenced. When fourteen years 
old he wrote in a journal which he then kept, “ I will be 
Chateaubriand, or nobody!” His mother’s religion was that of 
Voltaire: he had adopted as his own “ the Christian Royalism of 
Chateaubriand.” 

The first interview with this great man was nearly as much 
dreaded as desired. Chateaubriand was unwontedly cordial and 
flattering, yet withal displayed a haughtiness of manner which 
mortified and abashed the young poet. Though his admiration 
for him was not lessened, yet he infinitely preferred being ac- 
quainted with Chateaubriand in his works than in the flesh. 
However, being asked to repeat his visit, and pressed by his 
mother to do so, he returned one morning, and experienced a 
very gracious reception. He had to listen to the reading of a 
dialogue and chorus out of an unpublished tragedy called 
‘* Moses.” ‘The verses did not seem at all equal to the famous 
writer's prose. ‘‘ Victor tried hard to think it all very fine, and 
positively did succeed in admiring this verse of the chorus,— 


‘Et souvent la douleur s’appaise par des chants ;’ 


and he stuck to it as a drowning man does to a plank.” On the 
whole, this interview was so pleasant that the young poet com- 
posed an ode entitled “ Genius” in honour of Chateaubriand, 
and in which he likened him to “‘ Old Homer wandering unknown 
over the earth which one day was to be filled with his name.”* 
So highly did Chateaubriand esteem Victor Hugo, that on being 








* “ Long-temps ignoré dans le monde, 
Ta nef a lutté contre l’onde 
Souvent préte a l’ensevelir ; 

Ainsi jadis le vieil Homére 
Errait inconnu sur la terre, 
Qu’un jour son nom devait remplir 


Odes et Ballades, p. 142. 
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appointed Ambassador to Berlin he voluntarily attached him to 
the Embassy, and only cancelled the appointment on Victor 
assuring him that he did not wish to leave his mother. While 
they were conversing on this subject, Madame de Chateaubriand 
entered the room. She had never spoken to Victor; hence it 
was to his great surprise that she now came forward, told him 
she had an infirmary for old priests, that in order to defray the 
cost, she also kept a chocolate manufactory, that her chocolate 
was dear but excellent, and ended by asking him to buy a pound 
of it. “Madame,” said Victor, who took Madame de Chateau- 
briand’s haughty demeanour towards him rather to heart, and 
who wished to dazzle her, “I will take three pounds of it.” 
Madame de Chateaubriand was dazzled, but Victor was left 
enniless.” 

The liberality of Chateaubriand in money matters was exces- 
sive. No beggar who craved his aid was ever sent empty away. 
In answer to an inquiry, he told the ex-King, Charles X., “ 1 am 
as poor as a rat, and am hail-fellow-well-met with all Madame de 
Chateaubriand’s hangers-on.” When asked what sum would 
suffice to enrich him, he replied, “Were you to give me four 
millions this morning I should not have a farthing left by to- 
night.” He was wont to parade his disgust with life on all 
occasions, which caused Béranger to utter the stinging remark, 
“It is a pity that Chateaubriand is so weary of life; the reason 
being that he thinks of nothing but himself.” Perhaps this 
weariness was not wholly affected, but was caused in some 
measure by the importunities of his numerous creditors. Forced 
by necessity, he sold his ‘‘ Memoirs from beyond the Grave,” and 
even mortgaged his corpse during his lifetime. In return he 
received an annuity of twenty thousand francs, equal to eight 
hundred pounds sterling ; but not dying so soon as was expected 
this sum was reduced to twelve thousand francs, that is to four 
hundred and eighty pounds, “He owned that he was in the 
wrong for living to such an unconscionable age, and accepted 
the reduction.” 

That Victor might not be separated from his mother, he had 
refused to accompany Chateaubriand to Berlin, and very soon 
after giving this refusal his mother died. She had been an ex- 
cellent parent, and her loss was sincerely lamented by her sons, 
She had kept them at their studies, counselled them in their diffi- 
culties, severely condemned their faults, warmly applauded their 
triumphs. She permitted them to read what they chose, to 
express what opinions they pleased, and denied them nothing 
except opportunities for being idle. Under her guidance they 
became expert with their hands as well as masters of their lessons, 
Her maxim was “ that a man should know how to do everything 
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for himself on any emergency,” and she was unflinching in 
making her sons practise what she inculcated. 

General Hugo offered to support Victor if he would adopt any 
other profession than that of literature. ‘The latter declined the 
offer, preferring, and very properly, to earn a subsistence by 
his own exertions in the only sphere which had any attraction 
for him, and for which he had any aptitude. At nineteen, then, 
he found himself in possession of seven hundred francs which he 
had earned by his pen, and obliged not only to live on these 
earnings, but also to accumulate a sum which would justify him 
in marrying the lady of his choice. ‘‘ He undertook all kinds of 
work—journalism, odes, novels, and plays. For two long years 
he led an active, though feverish and excited existence, full of 
dreams, hopes, and anxieties.’ He managed to exist on the 
hundred francs for a whole year; in other words, the seven 
he contrived to find his jlodgings, his clothes, and his food on 
eleven shillings and eightpence weekly, being rathe worse off 
than a scavenger, and nearly as greatly pinched as a seamstress. 
How he succeeded will be best understood by reading the account 
given of the struggles of Marius in the “ Misérables.” Very 
often he went without a meal; but he nobly preferred to starve 
rather than run into debt. 

Hitherto he had published his poems in the columns of the 
Conservateur Littéraire, or in the shape of pamphlets. He now 
wished to publish them in a collected form, but could not find a 
publisher who would take the risk, and he was too poor to be able 
to pay for printing them. His eldest brother succeeded, however, 
both in persuading a printer to print them and a publisher to give 
the work a place in his window. Before the volume had been a 
quarter of an hour exposed for sale, a gentleman entered and 
bought a copy. This was M. Mennechet, the reader to Louis the 
Eighteenth, and who handed the volume to the King. His Majesty 
“ after examining it justly remarked that it was ‘very badly got up.’ 
It was an octavo, on dirty grey paper, printed with old type, 
thought to be quite good enough for that sort of work. The 
cover, which was too small for the book, was ornamented with a 
drawing representing a vase surrounded by serpents, which no 
doubt were meant to do duty for the serpents of envy, but which 
much more resembled some adders escaping from a bottle in an 
apothecary’s shop.” Undeterred by the aspect of the volume, the 
King desired that the odes should be read to him : he even perused 
and annotated them himself. The one which he preferred was one 
containing a strophe specially referring to himself; concerning 
which he wrote on the margin “splendid.” Victor sent a copy to 
Lamennais, who expressed himself highly pleased with its con- 
tents. Lamennais was not only Victor's friend, but also his father 
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confessor. The first time he attended confession he made a clean 
breast of his sins, but Lamennais finding them to be far from 
numerous or heinous, “substituted in future a quiet chat for 
confession.” 

Notwithstanding its bad paper and still more wretched typo- 
graphy,the volume sold rapidly. The first edition, which consisted 
of fifteen hundred copies, was exhausted in four months. Each copy 
sold for three francs and a-half, the three francs going into the 
pockets of the printer and publisher, and the half franc being the 
portion of the author. Owing to the publisher paying him in 
six-franc pieces, which entailed a loss of four sous each, the 
author did not receive the full amount to which he was entitled ; 
yet the sum which he did receive seemed so large that he fancied 
himself a rich man. To heighten his joy, the King bestowed on 
him a pension of one thousand francs. 

Believing that it was possible to marry on one thousand francs 
a@ year, preparations for the wedding were immediately begun. The 
foregoing sum is the exact equivalent to the “forty pounds a 
year” with which Goldsmith's “good man” of Auburn thought him- 
self ‘passing rich.” What would Victor and his intended wife 
have said to those who maintain that for a man belonging to the 
middle class to marry on a yearly income of three hundred 
pounds is voluntarily to become the victim of the greatest misery, 
as well as to be guilty of the greatest folly? The newly-married 
pair postponed housekeeping for a time, and took up their abode 
with the bride’s parents. General Hugo, who had married for 
the second time and settled at Blois, entirely approved of the 
match, but did not attend the ceremony. But he hastened to Paris 
a few days afterwards on hearing that his second son was seriously 
ill. The truth is, that on the evening of Victor's wedding, Eugéne 
conducted himself very strangely ; next day it was found that he 
was deranged, and after remaining in that condition for some time 
he died in a lunatic asylum. 

Now that he was happily married, he set to work more vigor- 
ously than ever. A second edition of his “Odes” was called for, and 
his first novel, ‘‘ Hans of Iceland,” was published along with it, 
but without the author’s name. He received for both, the two- 
fold recompence of gold and popularity. Another pension of two 
thousand francs was granted to him by the King, and the common- 
place, but dearly coveted dignity of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour was soon afterwards bestowed upon him. No reason is 
assigned for the bestowal of the second pension, but an explana- 
tion is given of the cause which led to the grant of the first. 
Some time before his marriage he had written a letter to a Madame 
Delon, whose son had conspired against the government, had been 
condemned to death for contumacy, but hud evaded the pursuit of 
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the police, wherein he offered to shelter her son in his room, on the 
double ground that his mother had been on friendly terms with 
Madame Delon, and that her son had once been his intimate friend. 
Previous to being delivered, this letter was opened at the post-oflice, 
and a copy taken of it. ‘The copy was read to Louis XVIII., who 
said, “that isa good youth; I shall confer on him the first vacant 
pension.” When Victor Hugo learned this, his admiration for 
the Bourbons greatly diminished, and it eventually changed into 
a detestation of them as profound as his admiration had been 
sincere. 

Having been invited to attend the coronation of Charles X., he 
went to Rheims in company with some friends, of whom M. Charles 
Nodier was one. ‘Though this ceremony was both novel and im- 
pressive, yet it did not gratify Victor half so much as to make 
the acquaintance of Lamartine, who had also come to the corona- 
tion. Tour years previously, when the ‘‘ Poetic Meditations” 
appeared, Victor had reviewed them in the Conservateur Littéraire, 
had praised them highly, and discerned in their author a new 
poet. ‘They now formed a friendship which has never been in- 
terrupted. Some time afterwards Lamartine invited Victor Hugo 
to visit him at his house, and couched the invitation in verse, 
wherein the house and the adjoining scenery were minutely and 
charmingly described. On speaking of this to M. Charles Nodier, 
who was also invited, the latter suggested that they should visit 
Saint-Point on their way to Switzerland, and that having made a 
tour there they should write an account of it, partly in verse and 
partly in prose. A publisher was found who agreed to publish 
the proposed work, and who paid them seventeen hundred and 
fifty francs each on account. ‘They started immediately with their 
wives and families. Shortly after the journey had begun an inci- 
dent occurred which enables us to form a notion of the youthful- 
ness of Victor Hugo's appearance at that time. “ He was fair and 
slight ; his light-grey dress made him look even more juvenile 
than his twenty years warranted, and gave him all the appearance 
of a schoolboy at home for the holidays.” Having walked up a 
hill and distanced the carriages containing the other travellers, he 
was accosted by two gendarmes, who took him into custody for 
wearing the ribbon of the Legion of Honour. ‘Their reasons for 
so acting were “that the Cross of that Order was never given to 
mere boys,” and that he could not produce his passport which he 
had forgotten to bring with him from Paris. However, on M. 
Nodier coming up and exclaiming that their prisoner was “ the 
celebrated Victor Hugo,” they released him, and probably did so 
not because they had ever heard his name before, but because they 
did not choose to betray their ignorance. When they reached M. 
de Lamartine’s residence, he was in waiting to receive them. Had 
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he not been there, Victor Hugo would have thought the coachman 
had stopped at the wrong house. Its appearance by no means 
tallied with the account given in the versified invitation. ‘The 
‘embattled summits’. consisted of flat tiles; of the ‘ bushy ivy’ 
there was not a single leaf; and ‘the tone that had been given to 
it by years’ was, in reality, a yellow wash.” He naturally inquired 
for the castle about which he had read. ‘To which M. de Lamar- 
tine replied, “You see it before you; I have but rendered it 
habitable. The thickness of the ivy kept the walls damp, and 
gave me rheumatism, so I had it pulled down. I had the 
battlements destroyed, and I modernized the house, the grey 
stones of which made me feel melancholy. Ruins are nice things 
to describe but not to inhabit.” The book which it was the object 
of this tour to write resembled the poet's castle. ‘The journey 
was made, notes and sketches were taken, but the work remained 
a thing to converse about. On the publisher, who had already 
paid a portion of the stipulated price, becoming bankrupt, all 
concerned ceased even to mention the subject. His biographer 
claims for Victor Hugo the merit of having fulfilled his part of 
the contract, and has now printed what he then wrote. 

Up to the year 1827 Victor Hugo had been heart and soul a 
Bourbonist. He had written odes in honour of the Bourbons, and 
in return had been applauded by their party, pensioned and enno- 
bled by their chiefs. An ode addressed to the Column in the 
Place Vendome was the first evidence that he had changed his 
principles and abandoned his party. What caused him to write 
this ode was a gross insult offered to the Marshals of Napoleon by 
the Austrian ambassador. In the ode he tells Austria that the 
double-headed German eagle bore the imprints of the “ sandal of 
Charlemagne and the spur of Napoleon ;” he forgets the tyrant 
Buonaparte, and remembers only Napoleon the mighty ruler and 
victorious captain. In so writing he brought about the fulfilment 
of his father’s prophesy. When Victor was beginning his career, 
his father once heard him warmly praise the Vendeans, and express 
himself as if he were a Royalist to the backbone. Whereupon 
General Hugo remarked to a friend, “ Let us leave all to time. 
The child shares his mother’s views; the man will have the 
opinions of his father.” 

Whatever his political opinions, he had never ceased to be 
an innovator and almost a revolutionist in literature. He had 
shown by his novels that he preferred amusing and impressing 
his readers after his own fashion to writing in accordance with the 
rules of the classical school. He now determined to essay as a 
dramatist what he had done as a novelist. A conversation with Talma 
confirmed him in his resolution. That great actor lamented thestiff 
ness and unnaturalness of the parts he had to play, and complained 
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that play-writers thought of making their personages imposing, 
instead of life-like. Victor Hugo assured Talma that what he had 
longed for he was trying to produce—a real man in place of an 
ideal personage, reality for conventionalism. He added that he 
especially wished to avoid producing “ verses for effect.” Talma 
quickly replied : “Just so. I wear myself out in trying to impress 
that upon them. Let us have no fine verses.” In order to con- 
vince the great actor how very greatly the drama of “ Cromwell,” 
with which he was occupied, differed from the sonorous tragedies 
of the classical school, he told him that its very first line was a 
date— 
“ Demain, vingt cing juin mil six cent cinquante sept ;” 

which may be thus rendered :—‘ To-morrow, 25th June, 1657.” 
Beyond all controversy this was not a “ fine verse.” After hearing 
the poet recite some other passages, Talma offered him his hand, and 
said— Be quick and finish your drama, for I am in a hurry to 
act it.” The death of Talma, shortly afterwards, caused Victor 
Hugo to destine the drama for perusal in the closet rather than 
representation on the stage. He published it with an elaborate 
preface prefixed, wherein his views on the subject of stage-plays 
are stated at length. We shall speak of the sensation which this 
volume produced when proceeding, as we shall afterwards do, to 
analyse the volume and criticise the theories of its author. This 
volume was dedicated to his father, who, soon after its publication 
was suddenly struck dead by apoplexy. After mentioning this, the 
biographer gives us the following piece of information, which must 
have been inserted solely as a specimen of extreme bad taste, seeing 
that it is quite superfluous. ‘‘‘The mourning garments and the crape 
which had been bought for the mother were not yet worn out, and 
helped to serve as mourning for the father.” Another mistake we 
shall mention without comment. Having to state the fact of the 
publication of Victor Hugo’s “ Last Day of a Criminal under Sen- 
tence of Death,” and to relate the occurrences which prompted 
him to write that work, his biographer fills ninety-one pages of 
the original with letters and specches relating to the abolition of 
capital punishment ! 

In 1829 M. Hugo was engaged in writing two plays, “ Marion 
de Lorme” and “ Hernani.” When the former was finished, it 
was read before a large circle of his friends and acquaintances. 
The next morning the manager of the French Theatre called and 
asked him to allow the play to be performed at that house. Soon 
afterwards a like request was made by the managers of the 
Theatre of the Porte St. Martin and the Odéon. It was decided 
that the first representation should take place at the French 
Theatre, the stronghold of the classical school, of prejudice, and 
of conventionalism. The rehearsals were postponed until the cen- 
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sors should have made their report, which proved to be a condem- 
natory one. Thereupon the author appealed to the Minister of 
the Interior, who gave it as his opinion that the censors were 
right. He chiefly objected to the fourth act, wherein Louis XIII. 
was ridiculed. He said that “ In Louis XIII., who was described 
as a hunter, and represented as governed by a priest, everybody 
would see an allusion to Charles X.” To Charles X. the author 
appealed against the decision of the censors and the judgment 
of the Minister. He was graciously received, and the King pro- 
mised to read the act in question before deciding. The results 
were the ratification of the views taken by the censors and the 
Minister, and the bestowal of a pension of four thousand francs 
by way of compensation to the author. Victor Hugo indignantly 
refused to accept the pension. 

This refusal increased his popularity and rendered the public 
eager to witness the play of “ Hernani.” The first representation 
was a decided success. At the close of the fourth act, a publisher 
gave the author six thousand francs, that is, two hundred and 
forty pounds, for the copyright. Although the success was well 
merited, yet it had been brought about in a great measure by the 
efforts of the author's friends and admirers. Without exception, the 
newspaper critics condemned the play, in consequence of which 
the second representation was a very stormy one. Every night 
the tumult increased. The eagerness of the public to witness the 
piece was only paralleled by the heartiness with which it was 
hissed. Yet as those who went to condemn paid for the oppor- 
tunity, the receipts were unprecedentedly large, and the manager 
could not withdraw a piece which drew crowded houses. It was 
withdrawn on the leading actress obtaining leave of absence, but 
not till it had been played forty-five times. The dissensions 
created by this piece were innumerable; they extended even to 
the provinces. At Toulouse a young man named Batlam fought 
a duel about “ Hernani,” and was killed. A corporal of dragoons 
did what we should call a thoroughly French act. Shortly before 
dying, at Vannes, he made a will containing this instruction: “I 
wish to have it engraved on my tombstone, ‘ Here lies one who 
believed in Victor Hugo.’” What then, was the cause of these 
strange occurrences? Chiefly this : in composing “ Hernani” the 
author had followed the bent of his own fancy instead of closely 
observing the rules followed by his brother playwrights and laid 
down by his predecessors. Moreover, he had composed a piece 
which was meant to resemble those produced by a barbarian 
called Shakespeare, a piece at which those great men Corneille 
and Racine would have shuddered, and which, consequently, de- 
served to be damned by all true-hearted Frenchmen. 

Eight years afterwards the self-same play was performed and 
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warmly applauded. ‘Two spectators discussed the matter, and one 
expressed surprise at the absence of the old expressions of con- 
demnation. ‘The other did not think it extraordinary, seeing that 
the author had changed every line. To which it was replied, 
** You are mistaken ; it is not the drama which has changed, but 
the public !” 

The next noteworthy event in Victor Hugo’s life was the 
publication of his novel, “ Notre Dame de Paris.” Being the 
production of an innovator, this work was condemned by the same 
literary Tories who had hissed his play. It is in literature as in 
medicine ; the classical school being as prejudiced and im- 
placable towards innovators as are the licensed practitioners 
towards those who may succeed in effecting cures after a new 
fashion or with new drugs. In this case the censure of the 
critics heightened the curiosity of the public, and thus increased 
the sale of the book. The publishers begged for more works from 
the same pen, or “ at least for a title, for something which should 
resemble the shadow of a promise.” One of them had the grati- 
fication during several years of inserting in his list of forthcoming 
works two novels by Victor Hugo. ‘The one was entitled “ La 
Quiquengrogne,” the other the “ Fils de la Bossue.” In a letter 
relating to them Victor Hugo stated that the former was intended 
to complete the account of his views concerning the Art of the 
Middle Ages ; that in Notre Dame he had more especially depicted 
the Sacerdotal Middle Ages; but that he would portray the 
Feudal Middle Ages in “ Quiquengrogne,” and that the “ Fils de 
la Bossue” was to follow the preceding one. ‘Thirty years after 
these announcements the author's next novel appeared, and this 
was the “ Misérables.” 

While “ Notre Dame” was being written the Revolution of 
1880 occurred. One result of it was the abolition of the Censor- 
ship, in consequence of which many of the plays that had been 
prohibited were produced on the stage. Among others, “ Marion 
de Lorme” was performed at tle Theatre of the Porte St. Martin. 
Being very badly received, it was withdrawn after the fourth re- 
presentation. His next play, “Le Roy s’amuse,” was brought 
out at the French Theatre. While being rehearsed, M. d’Argout, 
the Minister of Public Works, who then had the charge of the 
theatres, requested the author to communicate the contents of 
the manuscript to him. The author refused, but consented to 
eall upon the Minister. M. d’Argout told him that he under- 
stood Francis the First was rather severely treated in the new 
play, “ and that the monarchical principle would suffer from this 
attack on one of the most popular Kings of France,” ‘The author 
replied, “that the interests of history were to be considered 
before those of royalty.” Moreover, he pledged himself tliat there 
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were no reflections in the play against Louis Philippe. On the 
evening of the first performance the King was fired at; the news 
of this reaching the theatre shortly before the curtain rose, 
preoccupied the audience and caused the first act to be coldly 
received. When the curtain fell after the last act, the hissing 
predominated over the applause. Next morning the Minister of 
Public Works ordered that the performance should not be re- 
peated, and after a ministerial council a decree was issued pro- 
hibiting it altogether. It is said that a certain number of authors 
of the classical school, several of whom were members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, had informed M. d’Argout that a play having 
for its subject the assassination of a king was not to be tolerated 
the very day after the King had himself escaped assassination, and 
that “ Le Roy s’amuse” was an apology for regicides. Against 
the unjust order and arbitrary decree, the author appealed to a 
Court of Law. The judges decided that notwithstanding the 
charter under which the King reigned had abolished the Censor- 
ship and the arbitrary confiscation of private property, the Minis- 
ters were empowered to censure and confiscate a play if they 
thought proper. Evidently, the Revolution of 1830 had done little 
for liberty. It had deprived Victor Hugo of the pension of one 
thousand francs out of the privy purse which Louis XVIII. had 
granted, and which Charles X. had continued. It had left him, 
however, in receipt of his second pension of two thousand francs. 
He now refused to receive it any longer, although earnestly 
entreated to do so by the Government. 

Although it was known that another play was ready, yet 
theatrical managers were chary about accepting plays by an author 
against whom there was so much prejudice. At last, M. Harel, 
the manager of the Theatre of the Porte St. Martin, came and 
begged him to allow “ Lucrezia Borgia” to be produced there. 
This piece had much better fortune than the others, for its success 
was unequivocal, and it received ample justice at the hands of 
the critics. “Mary Tudor,” on the other hand, displeased the 
critics and afforded little gratification to the public. His next 
play, “Angelo,” was produced at the French Theatre, and was the 
first by him which the select and capricious audience that fre- 
quents that house listened to with anything like patience and 
courtesy. To counterbalance this partial triumph occurred the 
complete failure of an opera called “‘ Esmeralda,” to which he had 
contributed the words. ‘The balance was repaired by the entire 
success of “ Ruy Blas.” But the scales were turned against him 
when the play of ‘‘ The Burgraves” was performed, for it was hissed 
nearly as heartily as “‘ Hernani” had been, and was attacked with 
extreme vehemence by the critics. We are told that M. Victor 
Hugo, after writing ‘The Burgraves,’ finally abandoned the 
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theatre, although he possessed a drama which he had concluded 
as long ago as 1838, and which was called ‘The Twins.’ He 
no longer chose to expose the fruits of his brain to the insult and 
anonymous fault-finding which had pursued him during a career 
of twenty years.” 

We are now at the end of the volumes in which the events 
that occurred during the first thirty-nine years of Victor Hugo’s 
life are related. We have seen him as an intelligent child, then 
as a studious and clever youth, then as an aspiring poet, a popular 
novelist, and lastly as a dramatist striving to introduce into his 
country’s literature plays fashioned after a manner differing from 
what had been attempted by any of his countrymen. We have 
seen him dragging out a wretched but not useless existence on 
eleven and eightpence a week ; we now find him occupying so 
high a place in the world of letters that a publisher gladly gives 
him nine thousand six hundred pounds sterling for the privilege 
of printing during eleven years the works that have already issued 
from his pen. We find that by his pen, and by it alone, he has 
earned position as well as wealth, having succeeded in obtaining 
the highest honour to which a French writer can aspire, a place 
among the forty members of the French Academy. It is not our 
purpose to trace his career beyond the period at which these 
volumes terminate, although it would be highly interesting to 
exhibit in what way the successful author conducted himself as a 
peer, as an orator, as a member of the Provisional Government 
when the dynasty of Louis Philippe was overturned, and lastly as 
an exile from the land of his birth and scene of his triumphs. 

Yet we cannot close this article without estimating that por- 
tion of his career which is complete, that part of his work which 
has been accomplished. Of the poet and novelist we shall say 
nothing; the “ Legend of Ages,” and the “ Misérables,” which 
are things of yesterday, testify that the poet has not written his 
last poem or the novelist his last romance. But as he has 
“finally abandoned” writing for the stage, let us inquire what 
was his object as a dramatist, in what way and to what extent he 
achieved it. 

His theory of the drama is contained in the preface to “ Crom- 
well.” ‘The essence of this theory is, that of all poetical forms 
the dramatic is the most perfect; that a properly constructed 
drama should contain examples of all the other forms ; that the 
grotesque is an essential element of a perfect drama, and that 
such a drama was not and could not have been written until 
Christianity had been spread over the world. From the day 
Christianity informed man that he was twofold—composed of two 
beings, the one perishable the other immortal ; the one earthy, 
the other spiritual ; the one enchained by appetites, necessities, 
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and passions, the other soaring on the wings of enthusiasm and 
meditation ; the former almost always bending towards its mother 
earth, the latter ever aspiring towards heaven its home—from that 
day the drama sprang into existence. This kind of drama is real. 
It springs from the natural combination of the sublime and the 
grotesque which intermingle in this drama as they are intermingled 
in actual life. ‘For true and complete poetry lies in the har- 
mony of contrasts.” In this drama everything happens as in 
real life. He who of all others has succeeded in harmonizing 
contrasts and painting from nature “ in a way all his own, and 
which admits of no imitation, is Shakespeare, that divinity of the 
theatre in whom appear to be united, as in a trinity, the three 
great and notable geniuses of our stage—Corneille, Moliére, and 
Beaumarchais.” What can be more unnatural and absurd than 
that anteroom on our stage into which conspirators come, nobody 
knows how, to declaim against a tyrant, and then a tyrant to 
declaim against conspirators ? On our stage we have recitations 
in place of scenes, descriptions in place of pictures. Grave per- 
sonages placed like the ancient Chorus between the spectators 
and the performance, communicate to us what is taking place in 
the temples, palaces, and market-places in such a manner that 
we are often tempted to exclaim, “ Really! then conduct us 
thither: there must be many amusing things to hear and beau- 
tiful things to witness there.” To which they would doubtless 
reply, “ Possibly those things would interest and amuse you, but 
that is not the point; we are guardians of the dignity of the 
French Melpomene.” But those who respect her dignity, and 
who wish to copy the old and standard models, have these con- 
tradictory statements dinned into their ears ; they are told, firstly, 
to copy the models, and secondly, that the models are inimitable. 
Is it not strange that the liberty which is accorded to men in 
politics should be denied to them in literature? However, the 
time has come when this state of things cannot be borne, when 
dramatic authors must emancipate themselves from the bondage 
of all rules and systems, excepting “those rules which nature 
imposes on all works of art, those laws which result from the 
conditions under which each subject can exist.” ‘The true 
dramatist should sedulously refrain from imitation of every kind, 
from imitating Shakespeare as much as Moliére, Schiller as much 
as Corneille. He ought to aim at being truthful above all things, 
making his personages true to nature, the events introduced true 
to history. The dread of being vulgar should not make him 
hesitate to introduce commonplace personages and things, if by 
their introduction the play be rendered the living mirror of 
reality. ‘To a great poet nothing should seem too common for 
treatment. “ For genius, like the mint die, can stamp alike with 
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the royal effigy pieces of gold and pieces of copper.” If it be 
objected that to write in this wise is to follow a system, it may 
be answered, that “it is better to construct a system after the 
poetry than the poetry after a system.” But who would seriously 
attempt to set up a system for the guidance of other men that 
agreed with Voltaire, that “systems resemble rats, which, after 
passing through twenty holes, at last find two or three in which 
they stick fast.” In fine, what must be strenuously contended 
for “is freedom for art against the tyranny of systems, of codes, 
and of rules.” 

Some will have great difficulty in understanding wherefore a 
preface, of which the foregoing paragraph contains the substance, 
should have excited a storm of indignation among literary men, 
and have exposed its author to the most intolerable and un- 
founded taunts and calumnies. © Surely, it is not a heinous 
offence to maintain that a perfect play should bear some resem- 
blance to reality, or that a perfect play may be written without 
regard to the three unities! Indeed, these views seem harmless 
and commonplace enough to us; but to Frenchmen they have a 
terrible significance. If Victor Hugo were right, not only were 
all his countrymen wrong, but France could not boast of having 
given birth to a perfect dramatist, and the dramatic idols which 
Frenchmen had made it their religion to adore were only false gods. 

The opponents of Victor Hugo's principles would have done 
better had they refrained from reviling him, and combated his 
premisses. They might have exposed with perfect truth and great 
effect the hollowness of the assertions that fifteen centuries of 
Christianity have been indispensable to the bringing forth of a 
perfect drama, and that because the grotesque was absent from 
the Grecian tragedies they were therefore far inferior to those in 
which it had a leading position. ‘The theory is founded on a 
misapprehension. It is not the presence of the grotesque in 
“Hamlet” which gives value to that play, nor does its absence 
detract in any way from the effect of the tragedies of A‘schylus 
and Sophocles. ‘The dramatists of antiquity wrote for their own 
age as Shakespeare did for his. Both the ancient and modern 
writers were successful in what they undertook because their 
works were adapted for their times and their audiences. Had the 
writers we have named been born in different ages they would still 
have left us marvellous tokens of their powers. If we cannot say 
of Aischylus and Sophocles that had either of them been born in 
the sixteenth century he would have proved himself the equal of 
Shakespeare, we are quite certain that had Shakespeare been 
born in Greece, five hundred years before Christ, he would have 
made as great a name for himself in literature as he has done 
under the influence of Christianity and by the employment of the 
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grotesque. We can applaud tlie tragedies of Corncille, for they 
entirely answered their ends, being completely in accordance with 
the tastes and sentiments of the nation for which they were 
destined, and giving lively gratification to those before whom they 
were first acted, and those by whom they are now read. We should 
as soon expect to see the selfsame plants flourish with equal vigour 
on the soils of France and England as to find the dramatic 
literature of the two countries exactly similar in character and 
tendency. ‘To transplant Shakespeare into France would be 
as foolish as to attempt to acclimatize the vines of Burgundy in 
England. If the French ever have another national dramatist 
than Corneille, his plays may differ as much from those produced 
by Corneille as those of the latter do from the plays of 
Shakspeare ; but they will also bear no resemblance to those of 
Shakespeare. 

Victor Hugo’s opponents erred in treating him as a criminal 
for desiring to perform an impossibility. He wished to create a 
bran-new national drama after a formula of his own. They should 
have challenged him to accomplish what he proposed, and then 
have waited patiently for the inevitable failure of the attempt. 

Let us now see in what way he put his theory into practice. 
In making Cromwell the subject of a drama, it was his object to 
give a less repulsive sketch of the man than that drawn by Bos- 
suet, to supply a more faithful and trustworthy portrait than any 
biographer had furnished, or than could be found in any history. 
He wished to portray “the protean man in his characters of 
warrior and statesman, theologian and pedant, bad poet and buf- 
foon, father and husband.” In this drama Cromwell is repre- 
sented as having arrived at what the author considers that critical 
moment, that turning-point in his career, when he was entreated 
to accept the crown. ‘The Cavaliers and Roundheads are repre- 
sented as conspiring together to assassinate him should he accept 
it, the former because they hate a usurper, the latter because they 
detest a king. The Cavaliers, making an attempt on his life 
before the appointed time, are frustrated and imprisoned. By 
declining the crown he disappoints the expectations of the Round- 
heads. ‘The drama ends with Cromwell saying, “ When, then, 
shall I be king ?” Without examining the details of this drama, 
which are open to criticism, or noticing the anachronisms, of 
which there are not a few, we shall merely ask, Is it an adequate 
and correct view of the Protector’s character to suppose that his 
chief ambition was to become king? Assuredly not. History 
and biography, whether written by Puritans or Royalists, assure us 
that he always strove to make his country great; all history, all 
biography on which any reliance can be placed, assure us that he 
possessed unequalled tact and rare good sense, and in the face of 
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this it would be silly to maintain that Cromwell was incapable of 
perceiving it could in no wise further the object he had most at 
heart: were his country to be governed by Oliver Rex instead of 
Oliver Protector. We should be sorry to exchange the grasping 
and short-sighted Cromwell of Victor Hugo's drama for the 
noble-hearted, the patriotic, and the powerful Cromwell to whom 
history has done ample though tardy justice. 

This drama was never acted: ‘‘ Hernani,” on the other hand, 
was both written for and represented on the stage. We have 
already described the kind of reception it met with: an outline of 
the plot will show whether or not that reception was merited. 
Hernani, the hero, is a brigand in love with Dona Sol, niece 
to the aged Don Ruy Gomez de Silva. ‘The latter also loves 
and has resolved to marry his ward and niece. Don Carlos, 
King of Spain, is another of her lovers, and is bent on making 
her his mistress. On one occasion Hernani, disguised as a 
pilgrim, claims hospitality from Don Ruy Gomez. It is accorded 
by the latter, who, rather than that his guest should suffer harm, 
conceals the brigand from the King’s troops, even after he has 
detected him making open love to Dona Sol. Refusing either to 
surrender him or disclose his hiding-place to the King, he is 
punished by witnessing the king abduct his niece. As the price 
of the services rendered to Hernani, the latter places his life at 
the disposal of Don Ruy Gomez whenever he may choose to 
claim it, and the two agree to go forth in order either to rescue 
Dona Sol or else to revenge themselves on the King. They join 
others in a conspiracy to assassinate him. However, the King 
contrives to arrest the conspirators immediately before their plot 
is ripe, and immediately after he has been elected Emperor of 
Germany. It now appears that Hernani is the son of a noble 
whom the father of Don Carlos had slain, and that he had been 
born in exile. Hernani claims, by virtue of his rank by birth, 
the right to be treated as a grandee when his head shall fall 
as the penalty of his conduct. The new Emperor pardons all 
the conspirators, acknowledges the titles of Hernani, and 
causes him to be married to Dona Sol, having determined to 
begin his reign as emperor by being clement, and to have no 
other mistresses in future save ‘‘ Germany, Flanders, and Spain.” 
The wedding takes place. On the evening of the wedding-day 
Don Ruy Gomez de Silva appears, presents a phial containing 
poison to Hernani, and calls upon him to swallow the contents, in 
order thereby to fulfil his vow. Both Hernani and his bride 
drink of the poison and die, whereupon Don Ruy Gomez, after . 
exclaiming “They are dead! Oh! I’m damned!” commits 
suicide. 

Ghastly though the plot and ending of this drama undoubtedly 
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are, neither is half so horrible and revolting as the plot and 
ending of “ Lucrezia Borgia.” In the latter drama, the heroine, 
having poisoned all the companions of a son whom she had by an 
incestuous connexion, and whom she fondly loved, accidentally 
poisons him also, and is stabbed by him in his dying moments, 
without his being aware till the deed is done that she is his 
mother. We have already narrated how the former play was 
heartily damned, and the latter succeeded beyond all precedent 
and expectation. We can less readily understand the cause of 
the success of “ Lucrezia Borgia” than of the failure of “ Hernani.” 
In each case the plot is equally unnatural and nearly equally 
revolting. In neither does the conduct of the action, the vigour 
of the style, or the lifelike character of the personages atone for 
the grievous shortcomings of the plot. What perplexes us is that 
aman of Victor Hugo's talent and discernment could have fancied 
that these plays and others like unto them were fitted for inform- 
ing and improving an audience. That he did think so is proved 
by many passages in his writings, and more especially by the 
following, which occur in the preface to “ Lucrezian Borgia.” In 
that preface he says, “ ine is aware that the drama, without going 
beyond the impartial limits of art, has a national, a social, a 
humanizing mission ;” that the poet, as well as others, is charged 
with the “cure of souls;” that he is bound “not to allow the 
crowd to leave the theatre without carrying away an austere and 
profound moral lesson.” Again, in the preface to “ Mary Tudor” 
he remarks that “in the presence of that crowd he feels the 
responsibility he incurs, and calmly accepts it. Never, in the 
course of his labours, does he lose sight for an instant of the 
people whom the stage civilizes, of the history it interprets, of 
the human hearts it consoles.” Although differing profoundly from 
the view that the stage is any longer a valuable or influential 
medium for the education and civilization of mankind, yet we shall 
not pause to state the reasons for our dissent, but merely observe 
that it would be a sad prospect for the education of the human 
race when it should be undertaken by dramatists whose plays bore 
any resemblance to those by Victor Hugo. We sincerely trust that 
in this, as in other matters, the opinions of his youth are not those 
of his riper years. Perhaps he will be only too happy to apply to his 
own case the words he has put into the mouth of Joshua in “‘ Mary 
Tudor :” “ Look you, Gilbert, when the hair grows grey, it will 
not do to review the opinions for which we fought, and the women 
whom we loved at twenty. Both women and opinions appear then 
very ugly, old, meagre, toothless, wrinkled, and foolish.” 
Notwithstanding many glaring defects, we may say of Victor 
Hugo’s prefaces, as of Dryden’s, that they are the only valuable 
parts of his plays. In the former he has skilfully disclosed the 
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weaknesses of the French classical drama, of that drama which is 
rigidly divided into tragedy and comedy, into plays which cause 
men to weep and plays which excite them to laugh. According to 
him a perfect drama should be what life is, at once a tragedy and 
a comedy. It might be inferred that discerning the right path 
he would have been capable of pursuing it. But his critical 
acuteness far surpassed his creative power. ‘That he should have 
utterly failed as a dramatist admits of one explanation only. 
Nature has lavished many gifts on him, but withheld one which 
if not bestowed at birth it is impossible to acquire during life, a 
gift which men confess themselves unable to analyze or define, but 
unanimously agree to recognise and reverence under the name of 
Genius. 


Art. [X.—Mackay’s Tusincen ScHoou. 


The Tiibingen School and its Antecedents. A Review of the 
History and Present Condition of Modern T'heology. By 
R. W. Mackay, M.A. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 


‘R. MACKAY’S volume consists of two parts, and embraces 
N two subjects. The later half is a very complete resumé of the 
views which have been brought forward by the Tubingen critics 
upon the origin and composition of the Books of the New 'Tes- 
tament. ‘This summary is preceded by a sketch of Biblical 
criticism from the period of the Reformation. For the “Theology” 
of the title-page is a decided misnomer. ‘The volume treats 
entirely of Scripture criticism, and that too of the New Testament 
alone. ‘The general vicissitudes of theology may be indirectly in- 
volved in those of critical interpretation, and aretherefore indirectly 
alluded to on occasions. But it is only occasionally. And this 
specific character enhances the utility of the volume. <A review 
of the history and present condition of modern theology would 
be but meagre which should be condensed within 350 post octavo 
pages. Even as it stands, the two portions of Mr. Mackay’s 
book appear to us of very unequal merit and execution. The 
summary of the Tiibingen views is drawn out with circumstantial 
fulness. It is an elaborate arrangement of very scattered and 
confused materials. It is, besides, the only conspectus of the 
kind which has been attempted—not in England only, but we 
believe in Germany. The previous chapters on the ‘ Antecedents” 
of the Tiibingen school have indeed the same sweep and power 
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which mark all that Mr. Mackay writes, and which he derives 
from his strong convictions and the thoroughgoing character of 
his views. But they are much more sketchy and general in their 
contents. ‘They evince about as much, and no more, digestion 
and method than an able reviewer generally gives to a review 
article for which he does not expect more than one, and that a 
cursory reading. 

It will be understood, of course, that Mr. Mackay has a 
polemical purpose in his “ History” of Criticism. He does not 
write for the learned, but for the public. And a clear view of 
the course which the interpretation of Seripture has gone through 
from the early centuries to the present, is of itself sufficient to 
preserve any mind from that haphazard adoption of current 
notions which is the ordinary process by which the religious 
opinions of the community are formed. ‘That the Bible is the 
book in which each man looks for and finds his own opinions, is 
not a mere sally of the satirist, but is the surest conclusion to 
which a philosophical survey of Christian opinion leads. In 
évery age, and among all sects, the interpretation of the text has 
been predetermined by the already-adopted opinions of the inter- 
preters. ‘This is a certain fact, well known indeed to the philo- 
logian, but so opposite to the popular dictum of “ The Bible only 
the Religion of Protestants,” that we cannot expect that any 
popular histories will ever bring it home to the understandings of 
even the more educated part of our public. Such, however, we 
suppose to be the aim of Mr. Mackay, as he addresses the general 
and unlearned reader, and in an earnest and recommendatory 
tone. 

The view presented by Mr. Mackay of exegetic history may be 
summed up in few words as follows :— 

The doctrine of Scripture interpretation put forward by the 
Roman Catholic Church has been from the earliest times down- 
ward a consistent one. The Church is the only interpreter of 
Scripture. ‘The Church is in possession of the Spirit of God, 
and only by the same Spirit which dictated Scripture can Scripture 
be expounded (Bellarmin. de Verbo Dei, 3.4). Catholic inter- 
preters therefore had the simple task before them of finding 
Catholic dogma in the Bible. For centuries this was the only 
aim of exegesis. ‘The “Reformation it was which first brought 
perplexity and confusion into what had hitherto been plain and 
straightforward. ‘The Reformers involved themselves in a petitio 
principii, from which orthodox Protestantism has never from 
that day forward been able to shake itself loose. ‘They professed 
to invert the procedure of the Catholics. They would build the 
Church upon Scripture instead of interpreting Scripture by the 
Church. ‘They would find out the sense of the written Word 
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independently, and then draw up Church confessions conformably 
to it. But while making this revolutionary profession they did 
jn fact appropriate far the larger half of Catholic theology, and 
declare it necessary, under pains and penalties, to interpret Scrip- 
ture in conformity with that moiety of orthodox dogma. This 
position was assumed by the Protestant churches very early in 
the development of the Reformation movement. Logically un- 
tenable, it has endured for three centuries as an historical fact ; 
so much more powerful in human affairs is the cohesion of cir- 
cumstances than consistency of thought. But though the Pro- 
testant paralogism has maintained itself as the ruling principle 
of Scripture interpretation, it has been under the necessity of 
making continual concessions on the side of reason. Protestant 
theology has never acknowledged its own inconsistency, but it 
has endeavoured from time to time to cover over the most glaring 
and exposed instances of it. The general increase of knowledge, 
the wider influences of the great movement which began with the 
sixteenth century, the discovery of new worlds in space and time, 
the increased certainty of science, and the increased facilities for 
spreading and communicating its results, compelled the relin- 
quishment of many interpretations which had passed current for 
centuries. The field of human knowledge and experience enlarged 
with each generation, while that of confessional dogmatism was 
narrowed. 

This gradual encroachment of knowledge upon Church defini- 
tions gave birth to the reigning system of Scripture interpretation 
in the Protestant churches. ‘This is a system of compromise by 
which orthodoxy resigns certain points which have been found 
too hopelessly untenable, on condition of not being questioned on 
others which are “vital” to its existence. In this compromise, 
neither principle of interpretation—neither the principle of criti- 
cism nor the principle of Church orthodoxy, is consistently and 
uniformly applied to the Bible, but its interpretation is an alter- 
nation of both. The limits vary with the occasion and the audience, 
and are adapted to all modifications and degrees of culture. 
Exegesis, instead of obeying the clear and unwavering law of 
catholic tradition on the one hand, or of historical criticism on the 
other, has become a chance-medley of subterfuge and equivocation, 
hiding the supernatural away in holes and corners, reducing its 
quantum, or quibbling away its meaning. The philosophical and 
learned divines are the worst offenders in this strain of halting 
prevarication. But even the more ignorant and bigoted have 
imbibed more or less of the same spirit. As soon as reason was 
summoned to assist faith it began a system of continual encroach- 
ment upon the prohibited territory. Instead of becoming the 
substantial support of faith, reason has never ceased to undermine 
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faith. The methodof “rational supernaturalism” which first authen- 
ticated the Revelation by external evidence and then implicitly 
2ccepted its contents, led the way by degrees to “ supernatural 
rationalism” which sifted the message itself and accepted so much 
of it as agreed with reason and conscience. ‘This half-and-half system 
of equal quantities of each ingredient, this patched up accommo- 
dation between the two foes, was the temper in which the current 
commentaries on the Bible were compiled. As time went on the 
gulf widened, and the efforts to bridge it over became more des- 
perate. The last attempt at a pacification, that of Schleiermacher, 
was the effort of a giant. The consummate skill with which, 
while conceding all the essential claims of orthodoxy, he in reality 
transformed it into a system agreeing generally with average intel- 
ligence, and speaking the sense, though not the language, of 
philosophy, perhaps delayed the final crisis for a generation. But 
it could not be averted. ‘The mere passionate assertion that the 
Bible was the Word of God could not protect it from the advance 
of inquiry. The well-ascertained history of the formation of the 
Canon had long before broken up the illusion of any unity in the 
writings of the New ‘Testament. The question was gradually 
simplified. It came to be seen that one inquiry must precede all 
attempts at interpretation ; the inquiry, viz., How did each book 
of the New Testament Canon originate ? ‘The doctrinal symbolism 
of antiquity, the rites and beliefs of the most ancient peoples, had 
been made the subjects of philosophical investigation. All other 
ancient religions had been submitted to the crucible of historical 
criticism. ‘The Christian records cguld no longer escape. Their 
turn came last, but it came. 

The era of compromise between reason and faith, the period of 
capricious alternation between concession and retractation, was 
closed by Strauss’ “ Leben Jesu.” Strauss opened a new era in 
Biblical study by applying to the Gospels the same philosophical 
method which had been succesfully applied to all the other 
primeval religions of which we have any records. ‘The monuments 
of thought are part of the phenomena of nature. The forms of 
art and religion are no fortuitous creations of caprice. ‘They are 
the indigenous growth of the primeval soil of man’s soul. As 
productions of intelligence they are intelligible. It had come to 
be understood that Mythus is natural; that it is the universal 
symptom of an elementary condition of thought. Strauss applied 
this principle to the Gospels, It is true that critics before Strauss 
had *‘ explained”’ parts of the Gospel narrative on the principle of 
mythus. But they had not gone beyond the suggestion of his- 
torical mythus, i.¢., the embellishment by the imagination of 
actual facts. Strauss undertook to explain the origin of the 
Gospel narratives by the principle of philosophical mythus, 2.e., 
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the expression of an idea in the form of an imaginary biography. 
He did not, however, assert everything in the Gospels—e.g., the 
existence of Jesus—to be mythical. He did not undervalue the 
importance of Christ's personal agency and character. He 
admitted that Christianity owed its substantive existence to 
Christ. Notwithstanding these admissions, the effect of Strauss’ 
criticism was to quash the interpretation of compromise. It 
seemed that now, at last, a frank and full confession of the real ten- 
dencies of rational inquiry had been made. At the very moment 
of an ostentatious revival of ecclesiastical hypocrisy the indiscreet 
critic had displayed before the Christian mind all that it appre- 
hended, but feared to acknowledge, and the age stood aghast at 
the extent of the admissions to which it was committed. ‘There 
seemed no longer any accommodation possible. Either free inves- 
tigation must be wholly given up, or Strauss’ conclusions must 
be acquiesced in. 

The weak point of Strauss’ criticism was the impossibility of 
drawing any certain line between the fact and the personified idea. 
He had been guilty of an inconsistency in admitting into his 
system a basis of fact. Yet this inconsistent concession was 
forced from the critic by the palpable, undeniable character of the 
facts involved in Christianity. ‘The philosophical mythus was too 
powerful a dissolvent. It destroyed everything. It left no room 
for history; and, after all, there was the existence of Christianity 
to be accounted for. So Strauss admitted certain facts, but 
utterly failed in showing why the admission should not be much 
further extended. It is impossible, he himself confesses, to esta- 
blish a sure boundary, or to separate as historically sound certain 
portions of a narrative from other connected statements supposed 
to be mythically infected. This consideration proved fatal to the 
mythical theory of the origin of the Gospels. It was found that 
it no more excluded the arbitrary, the capricious, the hypothetical, 
than the critical methods it had superseded. ‘The mythical theory 
had not only reduced the biography of Jesus to a scanty and im- 
palpable outline, but made even this small residuum seem intan- 
gible and disconnected from the concrete fact of the existence of 
the Christian Church. By natural reaction, the investigation, 
forsaking the ideal element, endeavoured to take its start from an 
historical or positive groundwork. This is the aim and inspiration 
of the ‘Tuibingen School—a purely historical criticism, discarding 
all @ priort dogmatical or philosophical hypothesis. This brings 
us to the second portion of Mr. Mackay’s volume, which offers a 
syllabus of the results attained by the labours of this, the latest, 
school of New 'l'estament criticism. 

Tiibingen is one of the smallest and poorest of the German 
Universities. In a poor and little accessible district, with a few 
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hundred students, and a revenue not exceeding a third or a fifth 
of that of a single one of the smaller colleges of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, it acquired, as a theological school, x reputation with which 
for thirty years (1830—1860) no other university has had any- 
thing to compare. It owed this entirely to the critical genius = 
one man, lerdinand Christian Baur. “The ‘Tiibingen School ” is 
in fact a periphrasis for Baur. It is, however, intended vaguely to 
embrace the writers in the “ ‘Tubingen Theological Journal ;” 
Zeller, Schwegler, Késtlin, Volkmar, and Hilgenfeld, all younger 
men, and chiefly disciples of Baur. The fertile principle of 
criticism which these writers worked was struck out by Baur, and 
their merit lies in the useful application of it in detail, Baur 
died in 1862, after nearly forty years unintermitted labour in the 
professorial chair anda profusion of dissertations and essays, begin- 
ning with his “ Symbolik und Mythologie” in 1825, and closing 
with a volume of ‘ Lectures on the History of the Church,” pub- 
lished posthumously in the present year. ‘To say that Baur is the 
greatest historical critic whom the Church of the Reformation has 
produced, gives but an imperfect idea of the effect of his writings 
and those of his school on Theology. It is not merely that we 
owe to Baur an insight into the Christian history of the second 
century which no preceding scholar or antiquarian ever reached. 
He has completely revolutionized our mode of looking at Church 
history, and supplied us with a key by which we can read a 
cypher which had remained unintelligible to generation after gene- 
ration of guessing commentators. A compendious view of the 
matured results of this revolutionary criticism, dismissing the 
refuse, winnowing too rash hypothesis, hasty conjecture, and the 
crude products of the first ardour of discovery, is an excellent 
thought. Neither Baur himself, nor, as far as we are aware, any 
of his followers, have given such:a compendium. It had to be 
extracted from a very voluminous literature, including not only 
the whole series of Professor Baur's writings, but the countless 
dissertations and articles of friends and opponents which these 
writings have called forth, and to be fitted with the modifications 
and retractations which the more cautious of the recent re- 
presentatives of the school, e.g. Hilgenfeld, had introduced. As 
Mr. Mackay’s is the first attempt to reduce to order this mass of 
writing, it is perhaps ungracious to accuse him of a rambling and 
rhetorical mode of statement, which insinuates rather than asserts, 
and leaves a general impression rather than an explicit and 
aftirmative conclusion. We propose to place before our readers a 
condensed ‘summary of Mr. Mackay’s view of the Ttibingen 
results. We do not profess to verify Mr. Mackay’s references, or 
to guarantee the correctness of his re presentations. He is 
evidently a zealous champion of the Tiibingen method. He has 
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not merely read up his case, but thrown himself into it heart ana 
soul. His clients enjoy in him an advocate who is thoroughly 
convinced himself. 

To the old Protestant Theology Scripture was the foundation of 
doctrine. All Christian truth was derived from the written Word. 
This hypothesis was the dogmatical base on which the Reformation 
rested. It was an assumption of which theologians neither offered 
nor asked any proof. The historical inquirer, however, discard- 
ing theological interests, and looking at the mere facts of the 
two first centuries, could not but see that the existence of 
Christianity must have preceded the existence of the books of the 
New ‘Testament. ‘The books were addressed to Christians. 
They were not written for the heathen, for persons unacquainted 
with Christian ideas and usages, but for persons already within the 
sphere of the ferment of mind and sentiment which attended the 
growth of the Christian religion. ‘These books, like all books, 
presuppose a certain amount of interest and information in the 
reader, and propose to enlarge his interest and add to his infor- 
mation. They take him up at a certain point of progress, and 
propose to carry him on in agiven direction. In other words, the 
several books of the New ‘Testament are addressed to specific 
communities or classes of readers, and with a specific purpose. 
This is the hypothesis of the literary purpose; though it is not a 
hypothesis, but a quality undeniably attaching to all writing 
whatever. And a superficial examination of the separate books 
in question is sufficient to show that design had some share in 
their composition. Even the first three Gospels are more than 

"mere mechanical registries of tradition. Various influences were 
concerned in their construction. The incidents in the life of 
Jesus selected for relation were chosen with some view or other. 
Even the ancient critics had remarked the diversity of plan in 
the Gospels while accounting for it in their own way. If from 
internal evidence it be made clear that the writers had a deliberate 
purpose, the problem of criticism will be to discover what that 
purpose was in the case of each writer. By ascertaining the 
writer's aim in the assortment of his materials we first touch the 

ground of real history. Every writer belongs to the age in which 
he lives, and the more intense the partialities and rivalries of 
contemporary feeling, the more surely may we anticipate that traces 
of these partialities will appear in his narration of the events under 
dispute. Any one undertaking to write a history under such 
circumstances must give it a corresponding colouring. 

The first step in criticism is then to investigate this purpose. 
In order to do this we must have as accurate a chart as it is possible 
to draw of the state of parties and opinions at the time when the 
books were composed. 
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According to the Roman Catholic and Anglican theory, Christ 
founded a church, supplying it with doctrines and sacraments, and 
erecting a pontifical organization from the first. Such a theory 
can only be maintained by keeping out of sight the actual facts 
of the first and second centuries. The growth of Christianity 
was far other. The Catholic Church, instead of beginning the 
development was in reality its close. It was a compromise among 
parties which had grown up side by side in long and various 
hostility and incessantly changing forms. Amid “these protean 
shapes two types of sentiment stand out which may be delineated 
with more certainty than the rest. These may be called the 
Judaical and the Greek type of Christianity. Indeed, these two 
are the essential forms of all religion only modified by the local 
and secular colouring of the period. The personal teaching of 
Jesus was anti-Judaical and spiritual. A lofty asceticism and 
renunciation of the world, a struggle for the strait gate and narrow 
way of moral perfection, an ideal and self-centered happiness, the 
responsibility of the conscience to God alone, and the bliss of 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, such was the substance of 
Christ's lessons to his immediate ‘followers. The antagonistic 
sentiment was that embodied in the extant Jewish synagogue, in 
the “‘ Scribes and Pharisees” of the Synoptical Gospels, in the 
“‘ Jews” of the fourth Gospel. This type aimed at the outward 
purity of legal observance, punctual compliance with ceremonial, 
a conscience casuistically directed, and prided itself upon the 
exclusive birthright of aristocratical descent from the Father of 
the Faithful. The teaching of Jesus appears to vanish with him- 
self, and his followers after his death seem distinguishable from 
unconverted Jews chiefly by the adoption of a crucified Messiah 
who had already come. The characteristics of this earliest phase 
of Nazarene Christianity are to be recognised in the beggarly 
elements of meats and Sabbaths, the observance of days and 
months, and times and seasons (Gal. iv. 10.) of the Galatians, the 
obstinate fanaticism of the Corinthians, the illiberal asceticism 
and insurrectionary tendencies ascribed to many among the Roman 
Christians. This was the prevailing tone of the Christian congre- 
gations when St. Paul appeared on the scene, and by the energy 
of his character and the vigour of his convictions enabled the 
nascent religion to surmount the local peculiarities and prejudices 
by which it was hampered. Instead, however, of the purely thera- 
peutic idealism of the Sermon on ‘the Mount, St. Paul cast his 
Universalism into the form of a dialectical theory of Grace. The 
Essenic righteousness, the Auatoodvy which was to exceed that 
of the Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. v. 20.) was no longer a moral 
perfection or subjective fulfilment of the law, it became an objec- 
tive endowment conferred on the chosen sons of God, a favoured 
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select body, taken out of the rest of mankind by the same inscru- 
table choice which had formerly called Abraham and his seed to 
be the covenanted people. St. Paul substituted the relation of 
grace for that of law, justification for fulfilment; and instead of 
the behaviour of individuals to God called attention almost exclu- 
sively to the operation of God in opening a new source of moral 
life to individuals. 

The clash between the Universalism promoted by Paul, and the 
Judaism of the older Apostles and their followers, forms the turning 
point of the next fifty or sixty years of Christian history. The 
hostility passes through various phases. First, there was the 
personal antagonism of Paul and the Twelve. The shock given 
to Jewish arrogance by the abrupt announcement that the favour 
of God was henceforth to be bestowed indifferently on the circum- 
cised and the uncircumcised, that religion stood above national 
distinctions, excited a deep resentment. The dispute began in 
Jerusalem with the attempt to force circumcision on Paul's Greek 
companions (Gal. ii. 4.), and assumed shortly afterwards a more 
bitter and decided form in Antioch. The arrangement provision- 
ally authorising the Gentile mission had omitted to define the 
conditions of Gentile salvation, and the regulations to be observed 
in the intercourse of Jewish with Gentile converts. Peter and 
the “ pillars” vacillated irresolutely between the uncompromising 
attitude of the Gentile Apostle and the jealous exclusiveness of 
the Judaists; intolerance, as usual, finally carrying the day. 
Peter finally declined communion with the Gentile Christians, and 
the two parties from this time forward confronted each other in 
open hostility. 

Pauline Christianity was in a minority during the life of the 
Apostle, and at his death seemed almost obliterated. Corinth 
retained Judaizing tenets; in Rome the Pauline party appears in 
humiliation and disgrace (2 Tim. iv. 16). Paul himself is stigma- 
tised as he who taught men to neglect the less important, com- 
mandments, and who should therefore be “ called the least in the 
kingdom of heaven.” (Matt. v. 19.) Polycrates omits St. Paul's 
name in his catalogue of Asiatic dignitaries; the Judaizing 
Papias denounces him; he is a “vain man” to the writer of 
James; and the Clementine homilies reprobate the Antinomian 
doctrines of a certain detested individual, who, on pretence of a 
vision of the Lord, preached doctrines at variance with those of 
his real associates. 

The fall of Jerusalem, however, was an event more fatal to the 

ermanence of Judaical Christianity than the death of St. Paul 
proved to the spiritual type promoted by him. For expansiveness 
was not a tenet peculiar to an individual and his followers ; it 
was a characteristic inherent in the religious sentiment of the 
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age. Continually stifled by intolerance, it was ever breaking out 
again. Both parties were not only compelled by the increase of 
conversions, but were inwardly disposed to make concessions. 
With increase of numbers came decay of enthusiasm; unassimi- 
lated extremes of opinion began to lapse on either side towards 
the obstinate traditionalism of the Ebionite or the wild fanaticism 
of the Montanist. When the Temple had disappeared, the im- 
portance of a ceremonial law sank in the eyes of men. The old 
forms of parties slowly gave place to new; and by the middle of 
the second century we have in place of the Pauline and Petrine 
antithesis, the antagonism of speculative thought and the new 
episcopal organization. ‘The final impulse in the direction of 
Universalism was received from the speculative tendency, from 
the philosophy of the age. The manifestation of Christ’s life 
and the evolution of religious feeling suggested many fresh and 
unknown subjects of meditation to every reflecting mind which 
came within the sphere of these novel facts. This continual effort 
to attain deeper insight into the mysteries of things divine, this 
metaphysical speculation working upon the data of the life of 
Jesus, produced the phenomenon vaguely known in Church his- 
tory as Gnosticism. The growing attraction of this new specu- 
lation on Christ's person and work gradually absorbed all the 
earlier conflicts of opinion, and furnished a common centre and 
occupation for Christian minds. The same unifying process was 
carried on in a practical direction by the growth of the hierarchical 
organization which was gradually spread from province to pro- 
vince, tying the Christian communities together in one ecclesias 

tical system, in close imitation of the civil jurisdiction of imperial 
Rome. ‘The coalition of these forces produced the Catholic 
Church, which began before the middle of the second century to 
stand out as the legitimate and all-embracing organ of Christian 
opinion and feeling, in contradistinction to the minor sects and 
heresies, which each embraced some peculiar and extreme tenet 
of its own. ° 

Such is a very brief outline of the progressive development of 
Christianity, as stated by the Tubingen writers and placed before 
us by Mr. Mackay. With this chart spread out before us, let us 
proceed to the books of the New Testament. We have now to 
decide, upon examination of each book, to what epoch of this 
evolution it belongs, and what tenets it was designed to re- 
commend. 

But first it is necessary to meet an objection which might be 
brought in limine to this critical procedure. The objection is, 
that the books of the New Testament Canon are hereby supposed 
to be spurious ; 2.¢., not to be written by the authors whose names 
they bear. ‘This is not only to brand the sacred books of the 
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Church as a mass of forgery, but is to suppose a wholesale scheme 
of deliberate imposture which is contrary to all probability and 
without analogy in literature. One or two books in the collec- 
tion might turn out to have passed under a false name ; but it is 
a monstrous theory which would make all but four or five out of 
twenty-six books supposititious. 

This is an argument which may be made to look very specious 
when stated in the abstract way usual with writers of evidences. 
But its force vanishes as soon as we come to look into the facts. 
In our day to put forth a writing under an honoured name in 
order to recommend its contents is scouted as a literary fraud. 
But it was far otherwise in the Schools of the Prophets. The 
Prophet was no author. His words were not his own, but those 
of Him by whom he was commissioned. His authority was 
entirely derivative. His outpourings were often not written down 
by himself, but reported by some disciple. The collecting the 
scattered Sibylline leaves into books was the work of a later 
time. Other hands affixed an author’s name. When prophecy 
was recognised as extinct, the ideas of the prophets were reiterated 
by persons desirous of reforming their contemporaries, and who 
borrowed the name as well as the thoughts and style of some 
master in Israel. It was so imperative to do so, that for an un- 
known writer to appear under his own name was the exception, 
not the rule. No fraud was intended. The affixed names were 
not pseudonyms, but eponyms. The custom was transmitted to 
the Christian churches. The great object of parties and opinions 
in the second century was to prove themselves apostolic. The 
appeal was to authority, to the authority of each Church that had 
been founded by an apostle. The authority of the provincial 
Church was valid only because it was supposed to preserve the 
true teaching of the apostolic founder. And finally, the autho- 
rity of the collective, or Catholic, Church was founded on the 
harmony of the traditions of the individual churches of apostolic 
foundation. Hence every local Church claimed an apostle, or apos- 
tolic name, for its founder; and, in the same spirit, every writing 
that was issued in the interest of any party or opinion claimed 
to speak in the name of an apostle, and to reflect his character- 
istic ideas. Early Christian literature was thus a reflex of the 
so-called apostolic traditions of the local churches. This cha- 
racter belonged not only to the literature of the various shades 
of opinion which eventually coalesced in the Catholic compromise, 
but to that also which advocated those more extreme opinions 
which were finally left outside the Church. Hence in deter- 
mining canonicity, the internal criterion was that really decisive. 
Out of the swarm of writings, all equally accredited by apostolic 
names, only those lodged permanently in the Canon which repre- 
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sented opinions in harmony with those definitively triumphant in 
the Church. It is a mistake to describe the literature thus created 
as Intended to deceive. The alternative is not the acceptance of 
the document as authentic or its rejection as useless and fraudu- 
lent. The document so originated is not only what the compilers 
believed to be true, but it is further what they believed to be the 
true expression of the apostle whose name was affixed to it. 
Between innovation and precedent the adherents of the general 
Church, the friends of practical unity and compromise, strove in- 
stinctively to harmonize the more moderate shades of opinion in 
the series of writings, more or less accurately observing a just 
equipoise, which forms the chief material of our Canonical lite- 
rature. Apostolic authority was thus made permanently respon- 
sible for much having a merely transient interest which was not 
really its own. Each compiler felt himself privileged to carry 
out in the best way he could his purpose of inculcating Christian 
truth, and forwarding Catholic interests. Exemplifications of 
this free handling of traditional material might be carried through 
the whole of the apocryphal literature of the second century. We 
shall follow Mr. Mackay in confining: the, review to the principal 
Canonical books. He has ably condensed in about a hundred 
and twenty pages the substance of the many elaborate, not to say 
tedious, volumes in which the Tubingen writers and their oppo- 
nents have discussed the minutie of critical evidence. 

Mr. Mackay’s survey begins with “ Acts.” Of the five his- 
torical books of the New Testament Canon “ Acts” is that in 
which the ecclesiastical purpose is the most unmistakeable. Its 
object is to throw a veil over the dissensions of early Christianity, 
and to promote the nascent Catholic tendencies by representing 
Paul as acting in entire concord with the Twelve, and especially 
with Peter. ‘ Acts” insists much on the persecution of the 
Churches by the Synagogue. It portrays the resistance or indif- 
ference of the Greeks. The father of heresy, Simon Magus, 
appears to be excommunicated. But all traces of theological 
disagreement among the Christians are carefully suppressed. St. 
Paul and the older Apostles are shown on every occasion as in 
cordial co-operation. St. Paul’s mission is represented as 
originally Jewish (Acts xxii. 2]). Peter, on the other hand, is 
made to set the example of admitting Gentiles to baptism. St. 
Paul is made to act in the secondary character of an executive 
commissioner carrying out the decrees of the Apostles and Elders 
in Jerusalem; a decree, too, based upon a compromise of his 
fundamental principle (ch. xvi. 4). His peculiar doctrines are 
nowhere alluded to; his advocacy is limited to righteousness and 
temperance, to resurrection and judgment, to “‘ repentance towards 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus” (ch. xx. 21); in short, to a 
{ Vol. LXXX. No. CLVILII.]—New Sgrizs, Vol. XXIV. No. Il. M M 
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general Christian monotheism, or opinions which might have 
been embraced by a liberal Jew. He is drawn as a scrupulous 
legalist ; his Pharisaic orthodoxy is insisted on; his early perse- 
cutions of Christianity emphasised. He undertakes repeated 
journeys to Jerusalem, either to consult the authorities there 
(ch. xv. 2), or for the sake of keeping a Jewish festival in a 
strictly Jewish manner (ch. xx. 16, xxiv. 11). The inconsisten- 
cies of this version with the general history, with the character 
of St. Paul, and with his own narrative of these very transactions 
in “ Galatians,” are then pointed out. Finally, for a full exami- 
nation of all the evidence the reader is referred to Zeller’s 
‘* Apostel-geschichte” (Stuttgard : 1854), one of the most finished 
productions of the Tiibingen School. 

The First Petrine Epistle comes next as being of kindred 
character to “ Acts.” In this epistle we have the seeming 
anomaly of the Apostle of the circumcision teaching Pauline 
Christianity to the Gentiles—the modified Paulivism espoused 
by Peter in “ Acts,” insisting more on works than faith, and 
taking faith in the sense of external belief or adhesion. Schwegler 
has endeavoured to show that the data of the Epistle, irrecon- 
cilable with the Neronic persecution, agree with that in Trajan’s 
reign, and that the letter of Pliny on the subject is so apposite 
to the circumstances as to serve as a sort of commentary on 
them. It professes to be written from Rome, for so we must 
interpret the figurative language, “the elect lady in Babylon” 
(ch. v. 13). On the whole the Epistle is written in the spirit 
of the Roman Paulo-Petrine syncretism of the early part of 
the second century. 

Of thirteen Epistles commonly received by antiquity as the 
genuine writing of St. Paul, four only are admitted as such by 
Baur: viz., “Galatians,” “Romans,” “Corinthians” | and 2. These 
are the earliest and the most important memorials of Christianity, 
supplying an undoubted standard of literary authenticity and 
historical truth. They are, in fact, the basis of the whole critical 
inquiry. They have each its own specific character, and exhibit 
a special phase of Christian development. “Galatians” asserts 
an independent Christianity against the Judaizing Christians, 
whether of Jewish or Greek extraction, and claims for St. Paul’s 
teaching a direct revelation and an authority co-ordinate with 
that of the Twelve. ‘ Romans” deals with the abstract and 
theological side of the question of Gentile admission to covenanted 
favour. It had been usual with commentators, including Tholuck 
and De Wette, to treat this epistle as chiefly a dissertation of 
didactic theology, and to regard the local and temporary allusions 
in the later chapters as subordinate. Baur contends that this 
relation of the subjects must be reversed. The distinguishing 
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character of the genuine epistles is particularity. There is no 
surer mark that a writing is post apostolic than the general, 
indefinite, catholic character of its contents. So in “ Romans” 
the controversial purpose against the Judaizers in the Roman 
Church is to be considered as the originating cause of the Apostle’s 
writing, to which the general theory in the first eight chapters is 
to be held as subsidiary. The difficulty was no longer as to the 
terms of Gentile admission, but how to reconcile an already 
accomplished fact with the admitted principles of Judaism. It 
is in accordance with St. Paul's method in the other genuine 
epistles to place the subject in the most general point of view, 
and then to bring it home by inferences to the matter in hand, 
always a practical one. “‘ Corinthians” rebukes special disorders 
in the Church of Corinth, but also vindicates the independence of 
St. Paul’s mission, and his equality with the other Apostles 
(1 Cor. ix.) 

On no point have the “ Tiibingen results” seemed more con- 
testible than on Baur’s refusal to admit “Thessalonians” as a 
genuine writing of St. Paul. Hilgenfeld, though giving up the 
second Epistle, argues in favour of “1 Thessalonians.” The 
objections urged by Baur are summed up by Mr. Mackay. We 
cannot detail them here. The special allusion (1 Thess, ii. 16) 
to the destruction of Jerusalem does not seem to us so weighty 
as the absence of particular motive and specific interest, which is 
our best criterion of “lateness.” But ‘‘ Thessalonians” cannot 
be late, as it is written under the expectation of the Second 
Advent. Mr. Jowett, who is an advocate for the orthodox tra- 
dition of the Pauline authorship, states as strongly as Baur the 
dissimilarity in style and subject to the Apostle’s other writings. 

The Deutero-Pauline letters, “Ephesians,” ‘ Philippians,” 
“Colossians,” bear, as has been always felt even by the blindest 
commentators, a certain likeness to each other. The monotonous 
iteration ; the vagueness of the catholic teaching; the general recom- 
mendation of practical duty; above all, the absence of specific pur- 
pose, mark them as later writings. They share the irenic tendency 
of the writings of the second century; giving to “ Faith” and 
“Christ” an altered meaning ; reducing the former to adhesion, and 
changing the latter from the regenerating power within the soul to 
a transcendental supermundane essence. ‘“ Ephesians” alludes to 
the antithesis of heresy and orthodoxy (Eph. v. 6; iv. 14). Both 
“ Ephesians” and “ Colossians” are replete with Gnostic ideas and 
terminology. Both epistles are the product of a time inter- 
mediate between the first enthusiastic feelings of Christianity and 
the definitive establishment of the Church, when Gnostic notions 
had already become widely current, and when Asiatic Christianity 
had already begun to elevate the idea of Christ to that height 
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from which it was shortly to embrace and reconcile all the varieties 
and antagonisms of yet unorganized Christianity. The genuine- 
ness of “ Philippians” had been positively maintained by De 
Wette. Baur brings forward against it, besides the want of 
specific purpose and other characteristics which it has in common 
with “Colossians” and “ Ephesians,” two particulars which he 
thinks decisive. One is the theory of Christ's xévware (ch. ii. 8) 
indicating an epoch after the appropriation of Gnostic language. 
The other is the allusion to Clemens (ch. iv. 3,) whose legend was 
a growth of the second century. He is made to appear here as 
Paul’s fellow-labourer in the spirit of that Roman Catholic syn- 
cretism of the second century in which the ideas of Peter and 
Paul were popularly harmonised. 

The Pastoral letters—‘‘ Timothy,” and “ Titus’—have the 
general air of second-century writings. Heresy is denounced ; 
ecclesiastical power is invoked to check it; there is a perpetual 
recurrence of the neutral formula combining faith and works ; and 
by “faith” is meant not the inward condition of the soul, but 
creed allegiance. The lesson inculcated is peace; to shun 
' speculation, now considered dangerous, and to follow practical 
righteousness. In his genuine epistles St. Paul nowhere alludes 
to an organized hierarchy, although the Corinthian disorders 
were such as to require and to suggest the expedient. In their 
recommendations of episcopacy the Pastorals stand parallel with 
the Clementines and the letters of Ignatius. The institution 
arose concurrently with the first dangerous outbreak of the 
heresies it was calculated to suppress. The mention of the 
“widows” (L Tim. v.) had already been designated by Schleier- 
macher as a_ second-century note. The names of Mark and 
Luke (2 Tim. iv. 11) have a symbolical significancy in the lite- 
rature of the Early Church. Mark was traditionally the com- 
panion and amanuensis of Peter. Luke acted a similar part in 
relation to St. Paul. When the course of events, issuing in 
Roman Catholicism, associated the functions and final destiny of 
the two apostolic leaders in the metropolitan city, the approxima- 
tion of the principals led to a corresponding association of their 
followers. Hence a series of writings beginning with the first 
Petrine Epistle and the “ Kerugma Petri,” in which a modified 
Pauline doctrine is presented under St. Peter’s recommendation, 
to the more ecclesiastical tone of Acts, the Pastorals, and Igna- 
tius, in which St. Paul is made the patron of doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical ideas which were quite alien to him, and the names 
of secondary apostolic personages are introduced to give the same 
colouring and guarantee to the epistles. 

The “Epistle of James,” with its lofty and decided tone of prac- 
tical morality, is an adjustment of the ideas of faith and works 
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which St. Paul had contrasted and opposed. While inculcating 
the sublimest virtues of human aspiration in the tones of the 
Sermon on the Mount, it refers these to their theological source 
in “the perfect law of liberty” (ch. i. 25), giving to the terms 
“law” and “observance” the spiritualized extension of the 
Paulo-Petrine syncretism. ‘ Hebrews” carries the same idea 
further, showing how the whole of the Temple ritual, and even 
the Old Testament history, was an allegory which found its ex- 
planation in the person and sacerdotal work of Christ. The 
salvation offered in Christianity becomes in this epistle a sacrificial 
reconciliation effected through a priest. This mode of connecting 
the old and the new was received with great favour, adapted as it 
was to the requirements of a large class of minds, the lovers of 
type, and symbol, and allegory. ‘“ Hebrews” also contains an- 
other element of popularity in adopting the growing views of the 
transcendent elevation of the person of Christ, not only above 
_— and the Patriarchs of the Old Covenant, but the Angels 
also. 

To the investigation of the plan and purpose of the Fourth 
Gospel Mr. Mackay devotes a space proportioned to the doubtful- 
ness and interest of the subject. With all the Tiibingen arguments 
before him, Ewald still pronounces the Johannine authorship to 
be indisputable, and contemptuously dismisses all doubts on the 
subject as unscientific and groundless. It is our business to 
present the reader with a summary of the Tiibingen view of the 
Gospel. Assuredly it is not regarded by “ the Tiibingen School 
as a treatise of Alexandrian philosophy,’ as Mr. Farrar, in the 
Bampton Lecture for 1862, asserts. The evidence of authorship 
is first examined. The external evidence is nil. The first authors 
who cite it are Theophilus, lreneus, Tertullian, and Clement of 
Alexandria, at the close of the second or beginning of the third 
century. For the allusion in the “ Philosophumena,” on which 
so much stress has been laid, leaves us uncertain whether Basi- 
lides himself be referred to, or only his followers, who eagerly 
made use of the Fourth Gospel on its first appearance. The 
opinion of the Fathers is worth nothing. They were avowedly 
guided in their literary judgments by analogies deduced from the 
four winds of heaven or four regions of the world. Besides, 
they do not express their own opinions, but acquiesce in the 
sense of the local Church by which any writing was accredited, 
without any interposition of their own judgment. What we know 
of the Apostle John renders it impossible to regard him as its 
author. He was one of the leaders of the Judaical party, the 
chief authority on millennarianism, and installed at Ephesus as 
the chief of Asiatic Christendom after a victory over the party of 
Paul. The doctrine of the Gospel, on the other hand, is anti- 
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millennarian and anti-Jewish. Nor does the Evangelist give 
himself out as an eyewitness, but refers to another person as the 
eyewitness on whose authority he stated a fact (ch. xix. 37). 
Finally, the Gospel asserts the Western usage of the observance 
of Easter, while John was the chief authority to which the 
Quartodecimans afterwards appealed on their side of the dispute. 
Coming to the analysis of the contents of the Gospel, Mr. 
Mackay thinks that Baur has “ effectually proved” that the Gospel 
becomes intelligible only when regarded as the expression of an 
ideal Christianity under the form of a Life of Christ ; the purpose 
arbitrarily marshalling and modifying the recorded events. It is 
a promulgation of the new religion of grace and truth ; a concen- 
tration of all the scattered rays of spiritual life, of the doctrines of 
faith and works, of all that was valuable in the inventory of 
Montanist and Gnostic in the view of promoting the grand object 
of Catholic union. It is the purified quintessence of current 
theories in the form of a moral drama backed by the authority of 
the name of the head of Asiatic Christendom. It is a grand 
theological drama composed by some unknown hand in the 
interests of an advanced theory of Christianity. It contains no 
independent tradition, but is the synoptical tradition modified to 
suit the purpose of the writer. ‘The Gospel supposes the antago- 
nism of good and evil to be carried out on the theatre of humanity. 
Mankind share in this antagonism. Nevertheless, the chasm 
between the two kinds of men is not absolute. Men may pass 
from one to the other; they may be born again. But for this 
purpose there must be divine interposition ; there must be mani- 
festation of “the Light.” For these last days was reserved the 
manifestation of “ the only-begotten Son, who was in the bosom 
of the Father.” (ch. i. 18.) The Eternal Word of the Father was 
incarnate, tabernacled among men, and manifested his glory. 
Christ does not, as in the other Gospels, go about teaching and 
doing good, but manifests himself to as many as would receive 
him. ‘The Gospel was first to be offered to the Jews. Jerusalem 
was the proper theatre of the Prophet. ‘The encounter with the 
principle of unbelief represented by “the Jews” occupies chapters 
v.to x. It is partly argumentative, partly in signs or symbolical 
acts. Each of such acts is also accompanied by a dialectical expla- 
nation. Such is that appended (ch. ix.) to the miracle of the blind 
man, of which the moral is contained in the declaration (ver. 39), 
“For judgment came I into this world, that they who do not see 
may see, and that they who see may be blinded.” Chapters 
Xl.—xXvil. is a series of discourses opening the scheme of the 
recovery of a lost world by the union of the salvable in one fold 
or church, of which Christ was to be the head: The resurrection 
and final glorification of the Prince of Life himself is typified by 
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the raising of Lazarus. The section concludes with the prayer 
of consecration, in which the work of redemption is supposed to 
be finished, and Jesus looks beyond his immediate disciples to the 
whole body of believers who had been rescued out of the midst 
of a lost world. What is especially noticeable in this prayer (ch. 
xvii.) is the stress which is laid on the internal union among 
Christians, and the hopelessness which is implied as to the spread 
of the Church among mankind at large (ver. 9). ‘The last section 
of the Gospel is the Crucifixion, in which, though Mr. Mackay 
will not deny that there is an appearance of historical narration, 
yet there are several inserted circumstances indicative of the 
peculiar theory of the Gospel. Besides the transference of the 
day of the Crucifixion from the 15th to the 14th Nisan, may be 
cited the importance attached to the flow of blood and water (ch. 
xix. 35), Christ's body being the fountain of the spiritual stream 
which issues forth to replenish and revivify the world. ‘The 
Ascension is represented as almost immediately following the 
Resurrection, since all the benefits of the new spiritual life are 
considered as immediately consequent upon the death. ‘Ihe 
Gospel terminates with the twentieth chapter, the twenty-first 
being a later addition. 

The Tubingen analysis of the Fourth Gospel is followed by a 
short reply on Mr. Mackay’s part to Ewald’s “ Life of Christ,’ 
in which not only is the historical authenticity of the Gospel 
assumed, but it is asserted to be possible to harmonize its nar- 
rative with that of the Synoptics. From this reply we can 
extract little definite. Ewald, it is said truly enough, “ wraps his 
virtue in an obscurity of inflated verbiage ;” and “conceals 
critical difficulty amid the echoes of rhetorical flourish.” With 
respect to miracles in general, Ewald insists on their historical 
reality, yet seems at the same time to explain them away as 
figurative symbols. Of the miracle in Cana, he says we should 
miserably misinterpret the moble wine now and always flowing 
down into our souls were we to institute a puerile inquiry how 
water could suddenly become wine, as if even now it were not in 
the best sense so converted wherever the spirit of Christ is duly 
felt. ‘The feeding of the five thousand he supposes to exemplify 
the beautiful serenity of faith which deepens in its trust with the 
urgency and severity of the trial. The transfiguration shows how 
a true faith already clearly discerns the victorious forms of life 
and glory under the lineaments of suffering obscurity. He alle- 
gorises the Resurrection as meaning the renewed spiritual life of 
Christ in the Christian mind. Some miracles, ¢.g., healing of 
the sick and of demoniacs, are disposed of by Ewald as natural 
effects wrought by superior insight. Others, such as walking on 
the sea, calming the storm, curing at a distance, raising the dead, 
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he accounts exceptional displays of concentrated energy. The 
psychological conditions of this energy are analysed. The two 
facts are the mysterious efficacy of Christ's spiritual nature, and 
the high-wrought expectations of his followers, who in moments 
of enthusiasm saw the absolute and literal realization of all they 
imagined and anticipated. In short, Ewald resorts to all the 
resources of mythical interpretation without any open acknow- 
ledgment or direct use of an obnoxious expression. It must be 
admitted that in descending to Christian times and Greek writings 
Ewald seems to become embarrassed, and to lose that clear 
insight and sound judgment which guide him through the 
obscurities of the old dispensation. Mr. Mackay, however, while 
severely condemning the sort of shuffling between supernaturalism 
and rationalism which he describes, might in justice have credited 
Ewald’s seventh volume with the vast mass of collateral matter 
and the many original views of the period which it undoubtedly 
presents. 

It remains to draw out the Tiibingen view of the Synoptical 
Gospels. Though the Fourth Gospel treats tradition more arbi- 
trarily than is done by the others, the writer's licence is still held 
within limiting conditions. The Synoptics follow tradition more 
submissively. They are not uniform creations of single minds, 
but results of the long-continued efforts of successive compilers 
to adapt the legendary material to existing exigencies. Each of 
the three has, however, a specific tendency, a determinate purpose. 
They all agree in a disposition to neutralize existing varieties of 
opinion and to pave the way for Catholic establishment. 

Mark has been variously thought to be the original and the 
copyist of the two other Evangelists. The fact that the whole of 
“ Mark,” except about twenty-four or twenty-seven verses, was 
to be found in the other Gospels, suggested naturally the hypo- 
thesis that “ Mark” was the common source of the others. Baur 
and Schwegler, however, place hin¥ last in order. ‘“ Mark” is 
neutral and Petrinic. His suppression of controversial matter 
seems to indicate that advanced period of Church development 
when unity was to a great extent secured, and the old topics of 
dispute had lost their interest. Christ’s prediction of his return 
during the lifetime of individuals then present is altered into an 
establishment of “ the kingdom,” without referring to a personal 
coming. His language betrays a leaning towards Docetic views. 
of Christ’s person, and an aversion to the human origin expressed 
in the genealogies. The passages collected by De Wette are 
cases where the meaning is wanting till supplemented by the 
longer text of Matthew or Luke, which tends to show that “ Mark” 
is the abridgment. It little affects this inferenge that a few un- 
essential expletives are added every here and there in “ Mark.” 
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These additions are mostly explanations suggested by the proba- 
bilities of the case, and do not imply any additional source of 
information. Thus, of the woman with the issue of blood 
(ch. v. 26), Luke had inferred from Matthew's account of her 
twelve years’ disorder that she “had spent all her living on 
physicians ;” Mark amplifies this rhetorically into “she had 
suffered many things of many physicians, spent all she had, and 
instead of getting better rather grew worse.” The tradition of 
the Roman origin of ‘ Mark,” internally confirmed as it is by 
Latinisms, may go for something. 

“Luke,” the modified representative of Pauline evangelical 
tradition, ranks in Baur’s estimate next to “ John,” in the distinct 
exhibition of a purpose. He distinguishes, however, the Gospel 
as we have it from an original “ Luke,” which he supposes to have 
been more specifically Pauline and anti-Jewish. ‘The means of 
discriminating the two are obtained from the notices in Tertullian 
and Epiphanius of the Gospel of Marcion. Baur affirms that it 
was not Marcion who mutilated, but later compilers who inter- 
polated. The Gospel which Marcion used is according to him 
an early form of the original out of which our “ Luke” was after- 
wards developed. ‘The later editor did his work in the spirit of 
Catholic compromise which alone made any writing admissible 
into the Canon. As in “ Acts,” a work of the same author, so in 
“ Luke,” Jesus is the Jewish Messiah ; but the efficacy of his 
Messiahship is universal. He is the Son not of David only, but 
of Adam. In this spirit Judaical additions are pieced on to the 
Pauline basis. The accounts of the infancy, of the baptism, 
temptation, and triumphant entry into Jerusalem ; the genealogy, 
most of the examples of Old Testament fulfilment, with some 
passages referring to later Christian parties, are enumerated by 
Baur amongst the additions. There is a marked tendency to 
depreciate “the Twelve.” They are placed in a position of infe- 
riority to “the Seventy,” who represent the apostleship to the 
Gentiles—seventy being the supposed number of the nations of 
the world. “The Twelve” are dull and unprolific, faithless and 
perverse, insensible to the glories of the Transfiguration, childishly 
ambitious, jealous, revengeful (ch. ix. 41, 45, &c.). The special 
instructions given in Matthew to “ the Twelve,” are here reserved 
for ‘‘the Seventy.” Several of these instructions agree exactly 
with St. Paul's. The epithets of honour, “salt of the earth,” 
“light of the world,” specially applied to the Apostles in Matthew, 
are diverted from their original intent by being made general or 
hypothetical (ch. viii. 16; xiv. 34). In the narrative of Jairus’s 
daughter, the Apostles are tacitly included among the scoffers. 

Having deduced “ Mark ” and “‘ Luke” from “ Matthew,” or at 
least from a common source, there remains no exterior criterion by 
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which the originality of “Matthew” can be tested. It-is no 
longer possible to make the divergency of the other two Gospels 
a ground for deciding upon the accuracy of “ Matthew.” But, 
though destitute of any standing-ground without, Baur is confi- 
dent that he can assign the character of “ Matthew” on grounds 
of internal probability only. He first observes that the grouping 
and arrangement is decidedly artificial. Jesus is made to confine 
himself at one time entirely to didactic teaching, at another to 
parables, at another to the healing of disease. ‘The Sermon on the 
Mount must be the spirit and substance of the general teaching of 
Jesus, on which the author of the Gospel has conferred the form 
of a connected address pronounced at one time. If the structure 
be artificial, argues Baur, we may suspect that the writer has 
used the same freedom as to the facts. The suspicion and the 
hypothesis immediately becoming certainty and fact. Baur finds 
a ready source for them in the evident bias to view the circum- 
stances of the life of Jesus as predetermined by certain typical 
Messianic criteria, or prophetical necessities. The Old Testament 
is referred to as a determining standard of eventualities in such a 
way as makes us doubtful whether the citation is made for the sake 
of the fact or the fact for the sakeof the citation. Notthe facts only, 
but the speeches, seem to have undergone a modifying change. 
The discourse on the consummation of things in the twenty-fourth 
chapter is incompatible in its actual form with any possible 
utterance of Jesus. In the allusion to Zacharias, son of 
Barachias, (ch. xxiii. 35), we find words ascribed to Jesus referring 
to later circumstances which he never could have spoken. 
Tradition, too, in this instance is unfavourable to the authenticity 
of our present “ Matthew.” The Apostle Matthew is said to have 
written “The sayings of the Lord” (Adéya) in Hebrew. 
Traces of an early Hebrew Gospel occur abundantly in the older 
patristic writings. It is alluded to variously as “the Gospel of 
Peter,” of “the Apostles,” of “the Ebionite,” of “the Egyptians,” 
of “the Hebrews;” all possible aspects of the early evangelical 
tradition which circulated among the first Christians as “the 
Gospel,” as yet unfixed to a precise form or a particular name. 
This substance of tradition is not our “ Matthew,” but may be 
regarded as its original. Jerome had translated the “ Gospel of 
the Hebrews” into Greek, a sufficient proof that it differed to no 
small extent from the present Matthew. 

Such is our summary of the “Tiibingen results,” as Mr. 
Mackay has been at the pains to draw them out from the mass of 
publications in which the inquiries and contingent controversy 
have been carried on. Those readers who wish a fuller review 
will have recourse to Mr. Mackay’s volume, in which they will 
find a well-selected variety of the chief points of special criticism, 
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as well as honest references to the German sources from which 
his synopsis has been drawn up. We cannot leave his work 
without again expressing our sense of the great labour that must 
have been incurred in preparing such an abridgment. ‘To this we 
think we may add the praise of fairness. It is true Mr. Mackay 
is an avowed convert to the Tiibingen method. He not only 
adopts, but is enthusiastic in his adoption of the results of that 
method, and that in a number of cases in which future critics will, 
we believe, reverse his verdicts. But he does this openly. He 
is a partisan, but he does not disguise the fact. He has made it 
his business to plead his clients’ cause, not as if impartiality con- 
sisted in holding the balance even between the Tiibingen critics 
and their opponents of the day. He does not profess to write a 
statement of the case between the parties, but to give the views of 
one of the parties. Even those who are most disinclined to side 
with the historical critics may be grateful to the zealous compiler 
who has given us the only English compendium of the important 
views which they have brought forward. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE third Part of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch? is in 
many respects better adapted for making an impression on the 
public mind than the two which have preceded it. The conclusion 
arrived at—that the book of Deuteronomy is attributable to the age 
of Joshua, is one with which Biblical critics are perfectly familiar, but 
will be very startling to the ordinary Bible reader. It presents, how- 
ever, a fact of sufficient magnitude effectually to arrest his attention ; 
and if made apparent to his common sense will effect an entire revolu- 
tion in the regard which he has been accustomed to pay to the so-called 
books of Moses. The most cursory comparison of the style of the book 
of Deuteronomy with that of the rest of the Pentateuch, indicates that 
it belongs to a later age; even in the English version, the language is 
perceived to bear a resemblance to that of the prophets Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah. A closer examination shows a number of words and ex- 
pressions common in the first four books, to occur nowhere in 
Deuteronomy. Thus for mateh, ‘ tribe,’ the Deuteronomist always uses 
shevet ; for édah, ‘congregation,’ he employs uniformly kahal. Then 
there are expressions occurring freely or frequently in Deuteronomy, 
which are nowhere met with in the preceding books. Bishop Colenso 
gives lists of thirty or forty of these. These are ‘undesigned diffe- 
rences,’ of which the force cannot be evaded. To this internal evidence 
of style and language, is to be added an external evidence of the cir- 
cumstances attending the alleged finding in the Temple, in the reign 
of Josiah, of a book of the Law; on which finding was based the Re- 
formation of Religion which was carried out or attempted by that 
king. If we read the accounts given in 2 Kings xxii.—xxiii. as we 
would read any other history, it is impossible to avoid concluding that 
the whole affair was a matter of contrivance between Hilkiah, Huldah, 
and others. The narrative certainly obliges us to believe that some 
written law was supposed to have pre-existed, but that observance of 
it had fallen into desuetude, and that the contents and details of it 
were unknown. The question however arises whether it were the whole 
Pentateuch, or only a portion of it, which was then supposed to have 
been discovered, but which was, in fact, then or about that time first 
composed. Now the so-called finding, that is the production, could 
scarcely have included the book of Genesis, because that book has 
nothing to do with ‘the Law’; and the object of those who produced 
the book said to have been found was to bring about a stricter ob- 
servance of the Law : nor could it well have comprised so much as the 





1 ‘The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined.” By the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part III, London: Longmans. 
1868. 
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last four books of the Pentateuch, because all the words of the book 
of the Covenant were read in the ears of the people in a public assembly 
convened for that purpose, when all the people stood to the Covenant. 
But the most important observation is, that there are many observable 
discrepancies between the historical circumstances related, and the 
legal provisions laid down in the other books and in Deuteronomy. 
Of these some of the most striking are connected with the giving of 
the Ten Commandments. It is difficult to suppose that the author of 
the book of Deuteronomy could have had actually before his eyes the 
words of the fourth Commandment, with the reason given for its ob- 
servance in Ex. xx. 11, when he penned the passage Deut. v. 15. 
And in other cases, though he was aware of the general character of the 
older Law, and of the usual tradition concerning the Exodus and the 
Conquest, yet he was either not so thoroughly acquainted with them, or 
did not consider them so infallibly perfect and true, as that he might 
not vary from them, for the advancement of his own immediate objects. 
Detailed instances of guch variations are given by Bishop Colenso, of 
which it is impossible to evade the force. And it should be remem- 
bered that it is sufficient for his purpose to show that the book of 
Deuteronomy must have had another and a later author than the pre- 
vious books. Scholars therefore may differ in assigning the book to the 
latter end of the reign of Manasseh, or to the early part of the reign of 
Josiah ; although it is with the greater probability to be closely con- 
nected with the finding the book of the Law in the House of the 
Lord, already spoken of. But the practical result is, that “the tradi- 
tional belief that the whole Pentateuch was written by Moses himself 
can no longer be maintained” ; and even if some portions of the other 
four books be attributable to Moses himself, that the book of Deutero- 
nomy was certainly not written by him, but was composed in a much 
later age. Now if this conclusion be inevitable respecting the book of 
Deuteronomy, we have to remark that miraculous events are related 
or referred toin it as if by a contemporary witness, which shows how 
little weight can be attached to similar forms of speech in the other 
books of the Pentateuch ; consequently, in other parts of the Pentateuch 
likewise, miraculous occurrences, incredible in themselves, do not be- 
come credible because they are narrated in form as if by an eye- 
witness. Nor, again, are we at liberty to infer anything from the 
employment of such phraseology as ‘ the Lord spake,’ ‘ the Lord com- 
manded,’ and the like. Moreover, the book of Deuteronomy is cited 
in the New Testament as the genuine Law, and by the name even of 
Moses; whence it appears that such citation can not in itself be 
understood to give an undoubted voucher for the authorship of any 
books. Perhaps Bishop Colenso has been more harshly treated by his 
clerical brethren on this point than in any other. His opponents have 
thought that they could entangle him on his subscriptions, and hold 
him up to the odium of the Evangelicals as one who detracted from 
the honour due to the person of the Redeemer. But in these attacks 
persons in the highest ecclesiastical positions have shown the grossest 
ignorance of the Trinitarian Creed which they profess, and which, as 
a mere matter of book learning, they ought to understand, The ob- 
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jection that Bishop Colenso has run into a heresy in supposing that 
Jesus, in speaking of Moses as the author of the Pentateuch, spoke as 
sharing the ignorance or prejudices of his contemporaries, could only 
be sustained upon an assumption which, according to the Athanasian 
hypothesis, is a heresy itself—namely this, that the Divinity took the 
place of a Soul in the person of Jesus. The Athanasian doctrine is, 
that two whole and perfect (i. e. complete) natures, the “ Godhead and 
Manhood, were joined together” in one Christ ; and that his manhood 
consisted of ‘a reasonable soul and human flesh,”—the soul therefore 
as subject to human infirmities of ignorance and prejudice, as the 
body to the human infirmity of pain. Now it may be very true 
that this orthodox doctrine is nothing more, after all, than a clever 
attempt at devising a formula which shall comprehend the various 
contradictory assertions to be met with in the New Testament con- 
cerning the person of Jesus Christ. It may be open to a variety of 
objections; but the Archbishops, when they were about to find fault 
with Dr. Colenso, should have been careful to bear it in mind. We 
think they must be thoroughly ashamed of themselves when they 
read the learned and straightforward letter of Mr. Houghton in the 
Preface to the present part of Bishop Colenso’s work. Mr. Houghton, 
rector of Preston, is well known in the literary and scientific world, 
and the letter we now refer to does him infinite honour. After 
disposing thoroughly of the question above referred to, he goes on 
with a passage which we must allow ourselves the pleasure of 
quoting :— 

** And now, my Lord, with ‘ey to the general character of your recent 
publications on the Pentateuch, I feel it my positive duty, at whatever cost, 
to say a few plain and honest words. I have diligently, conscientiously, and 
prayerfully studied the whole question at issue for the last six months, and 
am compelled to admit the general truth of your arguments, though differing 
in some particulars. You are aware that I published a pamphlet in reply to 
your Part I,; I have withdrawn that reply from circulation. Before the ap- 
pearance of your book, however, I was quite certain that the Bible and Science 
were opposed to each other. Four years’ examination of almost every word in 
the Bible relating to its Natural History has convinced me that, in many 
essential points, the Biblical and Natural records are, to use the words of the 
learned and candid Kalisch, utterly and irreconcilably at variance. The more 
I examine the whole question for myself, the more certain I become that in 
the Bible ‘legend is mixed up with history, poetic imaginings with prosaic 
narrative, that no miraculous power has been exerted to preserve it from omis- 
sions, interpolations, and corruptions of the text,’ and that the Bible is, there- 
fore, not infallible in the sense in which the popular creed assumes it to be.”— 
Pref. pp. xxxix.-xl, 

What has been so courageously avowed by the author of the fore- 
going letter is, we are persuaded, becoming the conviction of an in- 
creasing number even among the clergy. 

One of the very best pamphlets which have appeared in the course of 
the present Biblical controversy, is entitled “The Book of the Law; 
when and how was it written ?”? It is not adefence of Colenso, nor does 





2 *¢The Book of the Law ; when and how was it written?” London: William 
Ridgway. 1863. 
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it start from the same point as the inquiries set on foot by the Bishop : 
it is entirely independent and original. The author arrives at the re- 
sult of the comparatively modern composition of the Pentateuch. He 
does not separate the book of Deuteronomy from the rest, which he 
thinks would be shallow criticism, if founded merely on its being said 
that Hilkiah ‘found the book of the Law’ in the Temple, in the reign of 
Josiah: he has not entered on the consideration of its peculiar lan- 
guage and style. He thinks also that the recognition by Amos of 
the duty of paying tithes every third year (Amos ix. 4) shows that ap- 
pointment (found only in Deuteronomy xiv. 28; xxvi. 12) to have 
been known in the Israelitish kingdom in the time of that prophet. 
Without, therefore, severing the book of Deuteronomy from the rest 
of the Pentateuch, he thinks that the whole of the Pentateuch was 
unwritten at the division of the kingdom: but that the tradition of 
the events narrated, with the Mosaic precepts and legal regulations, or 
the germs of them, had been handed down from the time of Moses. 
On this supposition the reference by Amos to the tithe in the third 
year would, we may remark, not imply that Deuteronomy was then 
written, only that some ordinances were more or less observed which 
were afterwards written down in that book. The hypothesis of the 
author seems to be that the Law assumed a written form gradually 
after the division of the kingdom,—that it received interpolations in 
the reign of Josiah; but that it was not written in the form we now 
have it till after the Captivity. This hypothesis, it will be seen, is less 
conservative than that of Bishop Colenso; either of them is incom- 
patible with the belief that Moses wrote the five books, and either of 
them fatal to the argument that we must believe the prodigies related 
in them because they come to us on the evidence of an eye-witness. 
Our author says :— 

“Tf we are bound to receive as an article of belief that Moses was the 
actual inspired penman of the Pentateuch, the reasons for our faith must be 
grounded upon the evidence of the Scriptures alone. Let us be told how we 
are to reconcile the precept against every altar except of earth or unhewn 
stone, with the Mea oe revelation of a golden and a brazen altar. Let it be 
explained satisfactorily how Moses could have written twice in Numbers that 
Aaron died in Mount Hor, and in Deuteronomy that he died at Mosera; how 
he could have brought down an exemplary punishment upon Korah as a 
warning against any Levite aspiring to the priesthood, which, in his closing 
address in Deuteronomy, he assigns as the especial prerogative of all the sons 
of Levi. Let it be shown how the heavier shekel of the Babylonian weight, 
and the injunction to collect ‘the didrachma,’ or later Temple tribute, could 
have been revealed upon Mount Sinai; and how the numbering in which the 
money was to be collected, could have taken place after every didrachma had 
been melted down and converted into silver ornaments.”—pp. 117, 118. 


The “Critical Analysis of the Pentateuch,”’ we are told, was composed 
before the appearance of the Bishop of Natal’s work on the Penta- 
teuch: it is an analysis of a totally different kind, and much more 
adapted for popular circulation. 





3“ Critical Analysis of the Pentateuch, and Theology of the Old Testament.” By 
Presbyter Anglicanus. London: T. W. Grattan. 1863. 
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We should think Dr. M‘Caul must by this time regret that he 
entered the lists with the Bishop of Natal.4 He is neither a match 
for him in his Hebrew, nor in his arithmetic, nor, which is most im- 
portant to the critic and expounder of religious books, in perception of 
that which it is becoming to think of the Divine Being. 

“The Confessions of a Missionary” is a translation of an article by 
the distinguished Genevan Professor M. Schérer, which appeared in 
the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ Mar. 15 last.5 It is a clear, vigorous, 
and straightforward vindication of the course which Bishop Colenso has 

ursued in examining for himself and laying open to others the real 
facts of the so-called Mosaic writings. M. Schérer foresees that the 
process of peeling off the ecclesiastical, dogmatical, and legendary 
accretions which have gathered round the teaching of Jesus Christ 
must be one full of anxiety and alarm; but it is one which must be 
gone through with. It must even be gone through with in England ; 
whether the clergy, beyond a few who can be counted on one hand, 
will be engaged in it, is more doubtful. Under one aspect it comes 
to this: how can a religion be devised which shall clothe itself in 
forms so as to contain tangible truth for the mass, and yet be pure 
enough to satisfy the intellect and moral sense of the refined P—so, 
that is, that we should not see reproduced the state of things which 
existed in the advanced stage of Greek and Roman culture, when the 
philosopher had, as to religion, nothing in common with the idolater. 

There is prefixed to this article of Schérer’s, by an English clergy- 
man, a critique of the position which Mr. Maurice has taken up in 
reference to this controversy. It is the more valuable, to say nothing 
of the greater point the writer is thereby able to give it, as being written 
by a former disciple and admirer of the Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn. It 
is indeed somewhat encouraging to see symptoms of defection from a 
leader who has certainly done good service heretofore, but who is not 
willing that others should go further than himself; who affects to be 
an arbiter in all controversies, though entirely incapable of placing 
himself at any other point of view than his own. He must meddle 
with Mansel, with the Essayists, with Colenso, as if his own orthodoxy 
had never been questioned, and as if he were not the least under- 
standable of all theological writers of the present day. 

The French Pastor’s “ Estimate ” gives a very clear summary of the 
principal portions of Parts I. and II.6 The author, while fully accept- 
ing many of the Bishop’s criticisms in detail, reserves himself upon 
others, as that Ps. Ixviii. was written in David’s time, and the Song 





4** Notes by the Bishop of Natal on an Examination of Part I. of his Work on the 
Pentateuch, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Caul, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis, King’s College, London.” London: Longmans, 1863. 

5¢«The Confessions of a Missionary, being a Defence of Bishop Colenso.” By 
Edmund Schérer. With a Preface, in reply to the Letters of the Rev. F. D. 
Maurice, on the ‘Claims of the Bible and of Science.’” By Presbyter Anglicanus. 
London: Longmans. 1863. 

6A French Pastor's Estimate of Bishop Colenso’s work on the Pentateuch, Parts 
I. and II.” By the Rev. Theophilus Bost, Pastor at Verviers. Translated from 
Le Disciple de Jésus Christ, Revue du Protestantisme au XIX. Sitcle. Av. et Mai 


1868. London: Longmans. 1863, 
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of Deborah, as we now have it, after it: and he justifies him in main- 
taining his official position in the following spirited words :— 


“Bishop Colenso is abundantly justified in not giving in his resignation. 
It is not for him to suppose that bis Church interdicts free inquiry and pro- 
scribes truth, if truth should appear at variance with her liturgies. It appears 
to us that he has a full right to remain where he is until his Church shall 
have excluded him from her bosom, declaring thus that she considers 
Christian faith to stand or fall with the authenticity of the Pentateuch. But 
we do not hesitate to say that, in condemning him, she would condemn her- 
self; in striking him she would aim a mortal blow at herself; for she would be 
attacking in him a Divine instinct—the need of harmonizing religious faith 
with the scientific truths which every day reveals to us.” 

“ Christianity and Common Sense’’? is intended to supply an antidote 
to the “ Neology”” now sown broadcast by “ Essays and Reviews, ” 
Bishop Colenso, and Professor Stanley. The question now pressing 
for solution is said (as stated by the author) to admit of three alter- 
natives—whether we are to have— 

Christianity with a true Bible, Christianity witha false Bible, or Christianity 
with no Bible at all. The first of these alternatives is the Christianity of the 
Protestant, Roman, and Eastern Churches, from the first germs of the faith 
to the present time. The third is, ix fact, the deism of Voltaire, the positi- 
vism of Comte and his disciples—Bible abstract truth without Bible positive 
belief. It is the real logical conclusion of much that is now written on the 
neological side of the question. The second considers itself a via media, and 
is the religion of many Germans and of a few Englishmen.—p. xiii. 


The design of the volume is to vindicate the adoption of the first of 
the three alternatives, and to maintain the ¢ruth of even the most 
startling Biblical narratives. The especial indignation of Sir Willoughby 
seems to fall upon Professor Stanley for the condescending way in 
which, in his Lectures on the Jewish Church, he takes the Old Testa- 
ment history under his patronage. 

The “Life of Jesus,” by Ernest Renan, has been received abroad with 
all the eager interest which would necessarily attach to a work on that 
subject from the pen of so distinguished a Biblical critic and Orienta- 
list.6 In some quarters no doubt it has occasioned a feeling of dis- 
appointment, and in this, to a considerable extent, we share ; not, how- 
ever, because we consider the treatment of this part of his undertaking 
insufficiently destructive, but because of the manner in which it has 
been dealt with. We think that the calm critical faculty has in this 
case been blinded by sentiment and imagination. The present volume 
is in part execution of a larger history of the “ Origin of Christiamty.” 
This would be distributed into four periods. The first would embrace 
the life of the Founder himself ; the second would include the Apostolic 
age, and be bounded by about the year 100; the third would describe 
the obstinate struggle of the rising religion against the power of the 
empire under the Antonines, and would terminate with the second 





7 “Christianity and Common Sense.” By Sir Willoughby Jones, Bart.,{M.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Longmans. 1863. 

8 « Vie de Jésus.” Par Ernest Renan, Membre de l'Institut. Deuxitme Kdi- 
tion. London: D. Nutt. 1863, 
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century. The fourth period would comprise the whole of the third 
century, and the early portion of the fourth, until the political esta- 
blishment of Christianity by Constantine. A prime question to one 
who attempts to describe the life of Jesus concerns the authority 
which is attributable to the four Gospels. M. Renan admits frankly 
the legendary character of the miraculous narratives which they con- 
tain; but makes the observation which, stated in a general form, is 
sufficiently trne—that legendary decoration is perfectly consistent with 
a basis of historical fact. With respect to the first three Gospels he 
considers them to embody floating popular traditions in connexion 
with actual sayings and doings of Jesus. The fourth Gospel, to our 
own surprise, he attributes to the authorship of the Apostle John. 
He thoroughly admits that the speeches attributed to Jesus in that 
Gospel are irreconcilable with the discourses narrated in the Synopties ; 
moreover, that a different portraiture of his life is presented to us; 
and acknowledges the supposition to be plausible enough, of certain 
notes or memoirs of John himself having been worked up for a contro- 
versial purpose by some disciple of that Apostle. The difficulties, how- 
ever, for a person like M. Renan, who does not admit the miraculous 
to have really occurred, in supposing the record of miracles by a person 
who must have been an eye-witness of the events, are extremely great, 
and we do not think he has surmounted them. All the Gospels, how- 
ever, according to our author, are traceable to the first century, and 
are attributable in substance, or in parts at least, to the persons whose 
names they bear, not as authors so much as authorities. And in the 
several Gospels are found different strata of material. In the first are first 
the Logia, the actual words of Jesus, which Renan considers to reveal 
themselvesunmistakeably beneath the legendary histories by which they 
are overlaid. The first and second chapters he supposes to belong to 
the second generation of Christians. The second Gospel has retained 
more than the others of its original impress, and our author is inclined 
to allow that it is derived originally from St. Peter. The third 
Gospel stands lower down, is more artificial in its composition, and 
its object is to incorporate, combine, and reconcile a variety of accounts. 
The fourth Gospel has the distinct character of its own already spoken 
of. ‘The relative value and authenticity of the fourth Gospel, compared 
with the Synoptics, is a capital point in these inquiries: the authority 
of a credible eye-witness would of course be greatly superior to that of 
an anonymous tradition ; but, on the other hand, the authority of a ficti- 
tious or pretended eye-witness would be far below that of a spontane- 
ously generated popular tradition. But again, the relation of things 
incredible in themselves by a person claiming to have been an eye- 
witness, would seriously detract from the credit due to him as to things 
not otherwise incredible: on the other hand, incredible things mixed 
up in a traditional history do not invalidate other parts of the story ; 
for we can rely on obtaining more truthful evidence from a supersti- 
tious, ignorant, and simple witness, than from an intelligent falsifier. 
Therefore it is more reasonable to suppose a basis of actual fact in a 
popular tradition of some supernatural event, than in a like narrative 
deliberately constructed by an educated author. Thus, there is pro- 
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bably some basis of ordinary fact lying under the traditions, so popular 
and current as to be found in all four Gospels, of Jesus multiplying a 
few loaves and fishes in the wilderness ; but none whatever under the 
story of turning water into wine, as told in the fourth Gospel only. 
To the question of the fourth Gospel we shall return presently. 

The peculiarities of the present volume, both its literary beauties 
and its critical defects, are due to the opportunities of which M. Renan 
availed himself, during his mission in the years 1860-1861, to explore 
the ancient Phoenicia, to visit repeatedly some of the more remarkable 
places mentioned in the Gospel history. The familiar acquaintance 
which he thus obtained with the regions of Galilee and the shores 
of the Lake of Gennesareth, became to him, as he expresses it, a fifth 
Gospel. Hence the vivid descriptions of the localities consecrated to 
Christian sentiment as the scenes of the ministry of Jesus; hence also, 
as it seems to us, much baseless inference as to the influence which 
those scenes exercised on the development of Jesus himself, and as to 
the confirmation which they supply to the Gospel accounts of his 
personal history. False descriptions of localities would undoubtedly 
imply the fictitious character of transactions alleged to have taken 
place in them; but true descriptions of localities do not imply the 
historical truth of events said to have occurred in them. Nor from 
the impressions made upon moderns by the contemplation of scenes 
hallowed for ages by the association with them of the greatest historical 
names, can we infer with what eyes those persons may themselves have 
regarded them. We must not assume that the contemplation of the 
contours of the country visible from the hill above Nazareth exercised 
any appreciable effect on the mental education of Jesus himself. It is 
sometimes said that there is no trace in Christianity of the patriotic 
spirit, which is hardly true either ot Jesus or of Paul; but we may truly 
say that there is no trace in the New Testament of any sensibility to 
the aspects of nature. M. Renan puts aside, of course, the legends 
connected with the birth gf Jesus; he tills up the blank of the history 
of his youth with suppositions as to what the learning of a young Jew of 
aremote district in Palestine must have been in those days. There is 
no probability, for instance, that he spoke Greek, or that he had any 
knowledge of the writings of Philo. But then the resemblances be- 
tween his ideas and the Philonian doctrines remain to be accounted for, 
and they are attributed to the common direction given to the thoughts 
of all elevated minds by the necessities of the times. We think these 
resemblances attributable rather to the mind of the author of the fourth 
Gospel than to the mind of Jesus. They are not found in the Synoptics ; 
and elsewhere M. Renan observes that the discourses of the fourth 
Gospel are in absolute contradiction with those of the other Gospels, 
which present the original Logia ; so that the fourth Gospel discourses 
ought to be taken as monuments of the Apostolic history rather than 
as material for the life of Jesus himself. Thus the criticism of the 
records, and their relative authenticity, comes before all possibility 
of constructing a life of Jesus himself. It is, in fact, not possible out 
of such materials to construct anything which could, in the modern 
sense of the word, be called a life. We think also that, besides the 
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question of truth, the sentiment which has gathered round the shadowy 
person of the Founder of the Christian religion, will be as much shocked 
with the positive results at which M. Renan professes to have arrived, 
as at the more negative issue of the criticisms of Strauss. Let us take, 
for example, the following, which is thoroughly French :-— 


“Toute lhistoire du Christianisme naissant est devenue une délicieuse 
pastorale. Un Messie aux repas de noces, la courtisane et le bon Zachée 
appelés a ses festins, les fondateurs du royaume du ciel comme un cortege de 

aranymphes : voila ce que la Galilée a osé, ce qu’elle a fait accepter. La 

réce a tracé de la vie humaine par la sculpture et la poésie des tableaux 
charmants, mais toujours sans fonds fuyants ni horisons lointains. Ici 
manquent le marbre, les ouvriers excellents, la langue exquise et raflinée. 
Mais la Galilée a créé & etat d’imagination populaire le plus sublime idéal ; 
car derricre son idylle s’agite le sort de ’humanité, et la lumiére qui éclaire 
son tableau est le soleil du royaume de Dieu.”—pp. 67, 68. 


It is impossible, through such a halo of poetry and sentiment, to 
distinguish between that which may be taken as historical fact, that 
which may be assumed in various degrees of probability, that which is 
attributable to spontaneous myth or to popular legend, and that which 
is to be set down as, properly speaking, fictitious, according to the dif- 
ferent purposes and intentions of the authors. But to do this is the 
proper office of the critic of the Evangelical histories. This neglect of 
practically discriminating between his different authorities leads to a 
great indecision in M. Renan’s results,—we say practically discrimi- 
nating, for in the abstract he does discriminate between the Synoptics and 
the fourth Gospel. But then after the former are acknowledged to con- 
tain the true words of Jesus, while he cannot be supposed to have spoken 
as he is represented to have done in St. John, if he spoke as recorded 
in St. Matthew, we are referred to discourses in the fourth Gospel as 
authentically presenting a psychological phase of the person of Jesus, 
though they be not genuine historical documents. They cannot really 
be esteemed as presenting much more than the mind of the writer of the 
Gospel himself. So again, M. Renan states, in the clearest manner, 
that the idea of an Incarnation of the Deity was foreign to the Jewish 
conceptions, and is not met with in the Synoptics,—for we must distin- 
guish carefully between miraculous engendering and birth which is 
there met with, as it is frequently in the Old Testament also, from that 
indwelling of the Divine Consciousness in an individual human being 
which is found in St. John; but then, as we think inconsistently, he 
attributes to the mind of Jesus himself many things which are said in 
that Gospel concerning the union of the divine and human in him. 
Moreover this indecision, if we may so call it, respecting the true value to 
be assigned to the fourth Gospel, seriously affects the history properly 
so called; and M. Renan finds himself entangled in the attempt to re- 
concile the course of events as described in the Synoptics, with that 
which is indicated in the later production. These difficulties increase, as 
is well known, as the history approaches the climax of the Passion ; and 
a capital instance of M. Renan’s manner of treating the Gospel writ- 
ings—and, as we venture to think, of its unsoundness—is to be found 
in his discussion concerning the resuscitation of Lazarus. According to 
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the fourth Gospel this miracle was an immediately exciting cause of 
the hostility of the priestly party, which ended in the arrest and cruci- 
fixion of Jesus. If any such event had really taken place, it is incon- 
ceivable that it should not have been mentioned in the three first 
Gospels, both on account of its striking character, the alleged notoriety 
of it, and its intimate connexion with the final catastrophe. Now we 
should remember that M. Renan does not admit any miracle ever to have 
happened :—not, as he says, because he denies the power of God to 
perform a miracle, but because in no case that has come before him asa 
critic has he found evidence sufficient to warrant the belief. So that he 
is in this position relatively to the narrative connected with Lazarus— 
he does not place sufficient confidence in the narrator to believe that 
what is related took place ; but he thinks that something else took place 
upon which that narrative or representation has been founded. Now, 
on M. Renan’s supposition that the author of the fourth Gospel was 
John himself, who must have witnessed whatever did take place, if he 
has narrated it otherwise than it happened, we have a wilful falsifica- 
tion, rendering him utterly and entirely unworthy of credit. As we 
have observed already, tradition popularly embellished is more to be 
relied on for a contained nucleus of truth, than the testimony of an 
eye-witness whom we cannot trust. What was then the element of 
fact which M. Renan finds in the story ‘of Lazarus ? He supposes that 
the friends of Jesus, impatient at the unsatisfactory progress which 
the doctrine of the coming kingdom of God was making in Jeru- 
salem, were anxious that an impression should be produced upon the 
people by some striking miracle. ‘The resurrection of a well-known 
person would be the most convincing of all miracles: and our author 
inclines to the supposition that the resuscitation of Lazarus was a con- 
trivance ; he and the sisters acting a part, and Jesus himself becoming 
an accomplice in the fraud after if not before the fact. The following 
passage we extract as a good example of the author’s indecisive and 
vague manner of treatment. 

“Dans cette ville impure et pesante de Jérusalem, Jésus n’était plus lui- 
méme. Sa conscience, par la faute des hommes et non par la sicnne, avait 
perdu quelque chose de sa limpidité primordiale. Désespéré, poussé a bout, il 
ne s’appartenait plus. Sa mission s’imposait 4 lui, et il s’obéissait au torrent. 
Comme cela arrive toujours dans les grandes carriéres divines, il subissait les 
miracles que l’opinion exigeait de lui bien plus qw’il ne les faisait. A la dis- 
tance ol nous sommes, et en présence pa seul texte, offrant des traces 
évidentes d’artifices de composition, il est impossible de décider si, dans le cas 

résent, tout est fiction ou si un fait réel arrivé 4 Bethanie servit de base aux 
ruits répandus. Il faut reconnaitre cependant que le tour de la narration 
de Jean a quelque chose de profondément différent des récits de miracles, éclos 
de Pimagination populaire, qui remplissent les Synoptiques. Ajontons que Jean 
est le seul évangéliste qui ait une connaissance précise des relations de Jésus 
avec la famille de Bethanie, et qu’on ne comprendrait pas qu’une création 
populaire fit venue prendre sa place dans un cadre de souvenirs aussi per- 
sonnels. I] est donc vraisemblable que le prodige dont il s’agit ne fut pas un 
de ces miracles complétement légendaires et dont personne n’est responsable. 
En d’autres termes, nous pensons qu’il se passa & Béthanie quelque chose qui 
fut regardé comme une résurrection.”—p. 360. 
The accounts of the Resurrection of Jesus himself will more properly 
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come to be considered in the Apostolical period. In the meantime a 
summary is given of the Christian religion in its original purity, as 
taught by its Founder. Or rather it comes to this—What issued from 
the Founder himself was certainly not a religion of dogma, but was 
rather an enunciation of simple truths concerning the Divine Being, 
the relation of human beings to him, and their relations to each other. 
But the peculiar force which characterized Jesus, which has constituted 
him the centre of all history, and which reveals itself from beneath all 
the legendary matter which has obscured his real life, was the un- 
bounded love and attachment which he inspired in his followers—a love 
which recognised in him at once a divine superiority and a human 
equality to themselves. By virtue of this force he became not only 
the Author of a religion but the Founder of a Church or society which 
should not only retain but propagate the truths which He taught. 
Undoubtedly the truths to be found in the words of Jesus have been 
overlaid with speculations supposed to embody a divine revelation con- 
cerning his person; and the Church, instead of being an association for 
the moral improvement of the human race, organized itself in a hierar- 
chical manner. Since such has been the historical course of Christi- 
anity, the causes of that perverse development must have been supplied 
by the circumstances surrounding it at its first origin, and at the 
various stages of its subsequent progress. If there had been no Greek 
or Alexandrian philosophies, the Christian dogma would not have taken 
its orthodox form; if there had been no Jewish priesthood we should 
have had no bishops, priests, and deacons ; had there been no Imperial 
Rome, we should have seen no Rome Papal. As in other histories, when 
individual actors pass before us, we pronounce sentence upon them ac- 
cording to our conceptions of what is right and what is true: but on 
looking at the whole march of events we neither blame nor praise, for 
we see that it could not have been otherwise. The future will grow 
eut of the past as the recent past grew out of that which preceded it ; 
but the future is not bound to take the past as its model. One and 
the same force operating at various distances and under varying condi- 
tions will produce varying effects : the influence put forth in Galilee is 
not yet exhausted for the world: nor would Christianity be destroyed 
or its Founder cease to be honoured, though the legends which have 
gathered round his name were confessed to be mere forms in which an 
ignorant people expressed their love and admiration—though the 
Athanasian doctrine were acknowledged to have been founded on a 
baseless Oriental philosophy, and the sacramental system to be due to 
medixval superstition. With unsurpassed graces of style, most 
copious learning, acute and rapid power of combination, we have to 
regret that M. Renan in this undoubtedly brilliant work has pro- 
nounced himself prematurely, as it seems to us, on the details of the 
Evangelical histories, has allowed somewhat too free scope to his 
imagination, and has been too anxious to preserve as historical much 
for which there is no suflicient historical evidence. 

M. Renan has been assailed on all sides for his book.? M. Disdier, 
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9 «Lettre adressée & M. Ernest Renan, & l'occasion de sa ‘ Vie de Jesus. 
Par Henri Disdier, Avocat. London: Tribner and Co. 1863. 
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of Geneva, falls upon him with a most trenchant letter pointing out 
inconsistencies, and endeavouring to thrust his antagonist into conclu- 
sions from which his sentiment recoils. He undertakes to show that 
M. Kenan has at one time set his hero too high as the perfect type of 
humanity, and at another has excused in him tamperings with truth 
which would be acknowledged as inexcusable in any other. M. Dis- 
dier’s polemic is characterized with great force and some asperity. But 
the touches of personal attack which we meet with in his brochure are 
nothing compared to the coarseness exhibited in other quarters. This is 
the sort of stuff which M. Eugéne Potrel prefixes to an antidote “ Life,” !° 
which is itself nothing but a paraphrase of the Gospel histories :— 

“Les livres de M. Renan et de ses pareils détruisent dans le eceur de ’homme 
toute charité, toute bonté, toutevertu; ils developpent l’animalité dans Phomme; 
ils glorifient la gredinerie et la bassesse. La conclusion logique de tous ces 
discours sans vaillance, ce serait l’abolition du culte, la fermeture des églises, la 
divinisation des instincts féroces, P’assassinat de la morale, l’apothéose du brigan- 
dage civilisé. Ce serait le regne du diable sur la terre, si ces gens 1a avaient ce 
qu ils n’ont pas, l’esprit du diable! Rien n’est si béte que toutes ces momeries 

hilosophiques. Parmi tous ces parleurs, lequel aura l’héroisme de braver 
es puissants de la terre au point de se faire crucifier? Ce n’est certes pas 
M. Renan. II parle et pense comme un pion; Jésus parle et pense comme 
un Dieu.”—pp. 48, 44. . 

M. Gustave d’Eichthal’s work on the Gospels is the result of many 
years’ critical labours.!' In the absence of any sufficient external 
evidence as to the authorship of the Gospels, as to the order of their 
composition, as to the authenticity of the materials out of which they 
are composed, M. d’Eichthal undertook to sift thoroughly that species 
of internal evidence which arises from a careful comparison of these 
documents with each other. The present part of this work is occupied 
with a detailed examination of the Synoptics. It is generally admitted 
that the third Gospel was written subsequently to the two first: the 
order of composition of the two first has been a matter of greater 
doubt. The brevity in many respects of the second Gospel, and 
especially the absence from it of any passage or portion corresponding 
to the two first chapters of St. Matthew, seem to point to the conclu- 
sion that as the Gospels at present stand, the second is anterior to the 
first. A detailed examination, however, will show that this opinion 
must be subject to considerable modification. For, first, according to the 
ancient ecclesiastical traditions, St. Matthew composed his Gospel, or 
rather put together the sayings of the Lord, in the Hebrew or Syro- 
Pheenician dialect ; and if that composition lies at the basis of the pre- 
sent first Gospel it would so far claim the precedence of all others. 
For all the others, according to the like tradition, were written for the 
use of other than Palestinian Christians: were written, therefore, 
when the Gospel had passed beyond the boundaries of its native 





10 Eugtne Potrel: ‘‘Vie de N. S. Jésus Christ: Réponse au Livre de M, 
Renan.” London: D. Nutt. 1863. 

11 +* Les Evangiles.” Par Gustave d’Eichthal. Premitre partie, Examen critique 
1 comparatif des Trois Premiers Evangiles. Deux tomes. London: D. Nutt. 

63. 
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country. And with respect to the second Gospel as to matters of 
detail, there are a number of very striking instances brought forward 
by M. d’Eichthal which show the later hand. Such are the frigid 
amplifications with which several of the miracles are related, as in the 
account of the healing the issue of blood (Matt. ix. 20; Mark v. 25, 
26); the resuscitation of the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue 
(Matt. ix. 25; Mark v. 40-43) ; the directions for the preparation of 
the passover (Matt. xxvi. 18; Mark xiv. 13-15). Compare, in like 
manner, the accounts of the storm on’ the Lake of Gennesareth 
(Matt. viii. 18-27; Mark iv. 35-40), and a very great number of other 
examples, showing puerile additions on the part of the compiler of the 
second Gospel. On the other hand the Sermon on the Mount, which 
is not found in Mark, is acknowledged universally to be the undoubted 
kernel of the Gospel history; it is not an addition by Matthew, but 
an omission by Mark. So that, though the general type of the second 
Gospel is of a more ancient pattern than the first, especially in the 
abseuce of the legendary portions connected with the infancy in the 
first and third, it shows in many of its details that in its present form it 
is a later composition. Moreover it appears that some of its omissions 
have been made with a design of rendering the narrative less Jewish, 
and therefore more acceptable to the Roman converts for whom it 
was probably written. Indeed it is remarkable that the ancient, con- 
tinuous, and thoroughly orthodox tradition that the first Gospel was 
designed for the Palestinian Jews, the second for Romans, the third 
for Greeks, the fourth for a theological purpose, contains the germ of 
all the criticism which is founded upon their several “tendencies.” 
The third Gospel appears not only as designed for Greeks, and to have 
a Pauline character, but to have been intended as a harmony of preced- 
ing compositions. But if this is its tendency, or one of its tendencies, 
we should observe that the notion of harmonizing present to the mind 
of its composer was very different from the modern notion of harmo- 
nizing the Gospels. It was not the object of St. Luke, if he was 
the compiler of the third Gospel, to adjust the particulars or the 
sequence of events as they had been handed down from different 
sources; but to adjust the statement of his facts and the report of 
the discourses of Jesus Christ with the doctrinal impression which 
he desired to produce. Thus the Sermon on the Mount in the first 
Gospel becomes a Sermon on the Plain in the third; but this discre- 
pancy, which is an immense difficulty to the extreme Scripturalists, is 
none whatever on the Evangelist’s principle of harmony; _ because 
the variations in the Sermon on the Plain from the original Sermon 
on the Mount are referrible to the purpose of rendering it less Jewish, 
and more adapted to Gentile understandings. 

There are, however, important deductions which follow from ascer- 
taining the order in which the Gospels were composed. We have said 
that the second Gospel is of an ancient type in its general form, although 
in the details of many events it shows a later hand than the parallel 
passages in the first. Now, if the first Gospel, such as it now is, had 
been before the eyes of the writer of the second, it is not explicable 


that he should have omitted the narrative there contained of the birth 
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and infancy of Jesus. At least we seem tied up to this alternative— 
either it was before him and he omitted to give it, which looks as if he 
did not credit it, or it was not before him, that is, did not form part of the 
original Gospel of St. Matthew. But this complication becomes even 
more remarkable when we take into account the third Gospel—which 
was undoubtedly later than the first—and which not only passes over 
in silence the two first chapters of Matthew, but gives a different and 
contradictory account of the Nativity, and a different, and, notwith- 
standing all attempts at reconciliation, a contradictory genealogy. The 
“many who had taken in hand” of Luke i. 1, must have consisted of 
more than two, while it is not easy to suppose that the authors of the 
two first Gospels were not among them—yet if they were, how could 
Luke classify them with the rest, and speak of their “ attempt” (émexeé- 
pnoav), and depart from their narratives in many important parti- 
culars ? 

We could only express ourselves with reserve if we were to follow 
M. Eichthal in his elaborate comparison of the text of the Synoptics 
and into the reasoning on which he supports—frequently with great 
force and discrimination—his reconstruction of their interpolated 
texts: but he has produced a work, the result of great labour and 
patience, very valuable to those who desire to sift thoroughly the ques- 
tion of the composition of the Gospels.* 

There is a second edition of Dr. Ebrard’s “Christian Doctrine. 
It is a systematic exposition of the “ Reformed” doctrine, deduced in a 
thoroughly scholastic manner from the Evangelical assumptions of sin 
and the necessity of an external Redemption, and of an external Reve- 
lation. Dr. Ebrard thinks that the signs of the times indicate a 
sharper antagonism than ever between true believers and rationalists, 
or, as he expresses it, between those who are on the side of Christ and 
those who are against him. 

It is sufficiently remarkable that the recent agitations in English 
Theology have not proceeded in any degree from. the Unitarian body. 
Unitarians, we are inclined to think, have within the last few years 
been looking out in certain directions for possible recruits ; but we have 
not learned that any accessions have accrued to their denomination. 
It is, in fact, the denomination which repels; and also the evident in- 
capacity of progress and dulness of life which characterizes the body. 
However any clergyman of the Church of England in the present day 
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* We avail ourselves of this opportunity for rectifying’an inaccuracy occurring in 
our last number in the Article on Saint Simon and his Disciples, which has other- 
wise been pronounced by those capable of judging as irreproachably accurate in its 
statements of facts. M. Gustave d’Kichthal, the author of the work above noticed, 
is there mentioned (p. 137) as among other old St. Simonians connected with the 
Crédit Mobilier. M. Gustave is here mistaken for his brother, M. Adolphe, who 
was until last year a director of that establishment, but as we believe a person of 
unblemished character. M. Gustave, we understand, has for the last fifteen years 
been entirely devoted to his Biblical studies. 

2 «Christliche Dogmatik.” Von Johannes Heinrich August Ebrard, Doctor 
der Theologie. 2te Auflage. 2 Binde. London: D. Nutt. 1862. 

13 “ Unitarianism in the Present Time: its more important Principles, its Ten- 
dencies, and its Prospects.” By John Orr, author of ‘‘Theism,” &c. &c. London ; 
Whitfield. 1863. 
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might recoil from the Nicene and Athanasian symbols, he would never 
follow the steps of a Theophilus Lindsay. Nothing worth speaking 
of has come of it ; nothing, that is, towards an increase of the Unitarian 
ranks. Mr. Orr observes, as to the shaking which the Established 
Church is going through, that a few years ago no less than four thousand 
clergymen, “of every shade of opinion,” petitioned for a revision of the 
Liturgy ; but it is well known the object of the petitioners was chiefly 
for relaxation as to the use of the Baptismal and Burial Services, and 
other strictly “liturgical” matters, but not touching upon the Articles or 
Creeds : then again, “ Macnaught lays down for a time the Ecclesiastical 
profession ;” we understand that he has resumed or desires to resume 
it; with what consistency we need not inquire, but in the interval he 
did not join himself to the Unitarians—we believe declined to under- 
take a Unitarian ministry. “Heath is cashiered by legal methods,” 
—we are informed he is now pursuing a secular business, but not, that 
we are aware of, become a Unitarian. “ Nevile, Cornish, and others 
have gone forth into the ranks of dissent.” With the case of Mr. Cor- 
nish we are not acquainted, but Mr. Nevile’s difficulties arose princi- 
pally upon the Baptismal Service; and he is in intimate relation with 
Congregationalists, but not, again, with Unitarians. We are persuaded 
that the real triumph of Unitarianism will be found in the extinction 
of the “Sect,” and in the abolition of the name; when it shall have 
penetrated the Churches which have a history not of yesterday, an 
organization comprising all ranks in the social scale, and forms of wor- 
ship in which the educated may join without disgust and the un- 
educated without weariness. We are far from saying that in their 
day men like Theophilus Lindsay have not done right individually in 
making secessions ; but for influence upon Christendom, and more espe- 
cially upon the form of Christianity in England, Unitarianism became 
powerless when it identified itself as a dissenting congregation. A 
minority conceiving itself in advance of the mass to which it belongs 
should endeavour to reform ; it confesses itself beaten when it secedes. 
Mr. Orr, in his very candid work, admits a great deal which goes to 
like conclusions. But he thinks that the remedy for the present 
feebleness of Unitarianism, is to be found in the reconcilement of theo- 
logy with a sound philosophy, and especially from observation of the 
moral nature of man as he is. The future of Unitarianism he thinks 
to be hopeful, because its adherents are found among the instructed 
classes, who are open to new convictions. Unless it can successfully 
deal with other than the “instructed classes,”’ it will not mould the 
Church of the Future; for it will lack the essential of all essentials— 
Catholicity. 

The last Charge of the Archbishop of Dublin is of a kind we have 
been accustomed to in his Grace’s compositions—perfectly pellucid in 
style, but with nothing worth seeing when one has seen to the bottom 
of it.44 He touches, among other topics, upon the question of inspi- 





14 * Condition of a Church Militant. A Charge delivered at the Annual Visita- 
tion of the Diocese of Dublin, in the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 16th 
June, 1863.” By Richard Whately, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: 
Parker, Son, and Bourn. 1863. 
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ration, and fancies that he solves difficulties in a liberal, far-seeing way, 
as follows :— 

‘One of the instances of a dangerous reaction, produced by an error, which 
some might consider, in itself, trifling, is that which has resulted from the 
theory of what is called ‘plenary inspiration ;” meaning by this an inspira- 
tion extending to matters quite unconnected with religion, and extending also 
to the very words employed, so as to imply that those whom we call the Sacred 
Writers, were literally no more than mere Writers, putting down the exact 
words which had been dictated to them, instead of being Men who recorded in 
their own language the information which had been supernaturally communicated 
to them; and that only so far as Religion is concerned.” —pp. 9, 10. 

The companion volume to the “ Meditations on Death and Eter- 
nity,” which excited so deep an interest, is entitled “ Meditations on 
Life, and its Religious Duties;’’!® it is published also with Her Ma- 
jesty’s sanction, and dedicated to the Princess Alice, now of Hesse. 
The selections are taken from the same source as before ; they breathe 
a truly religious and practical spirit, free from dogmatism and super- 
stition. The publication of the former volume drew a renewed atten- 
tion to the “Stunden der Andacht,” generally attributed to Heinrich 
Zschokke; but it now appears to be understood that the “Stunden” 
were the production of seven or eight contributors, of whom Zschokke 
was a principal one ; and the associates, which is very remarkable, in- 
cluded Roman Catholics as well as Protestants. 

Mr. Greg is one of a band who made some vehement assaults upon 
traditional religion some years ago. He now publishes a second edi- 
tion of “The Creed of Christendom.”!® Whether or not the dogmatical 
fortress is about to fall before its present assailants, those should be 
remembered who were first in the field against it. 

Mr. Sharpe’s “ Egyptian Mythology’’’ will serve as a very con- 
venient little handbook for those who wish to obtain some acquaint- 
ance with the Egyptian Pantheon, enabling them to distinguish the 
several deities when occurring on monuments, and to understand the 
purposes for which they are introduced. Mr. Sharpe also points out 
that Egypt, in various ways, has exercised an influence upon Christi- 
anity, which is true not only of the development of its dogma, but also 
of the forms of its worship. 

We must not omit to note the seventh edition of Ewald’s “ Copious 
Hebrew Grammar of the Hebrew Language.”’!® 





15 « Meditations on Life and its Religious Duties.”’ Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. Lon- 
don: Triibner and Co. 1863. 

16 “The Creed of Christendom; its Foundation and Superstructure.” By 
William Rathbone Greg. Second Edition. London: Triibner, and Co. 1863. 

17 «‘ Koyptian Mythology and Egyptian Christianity ; with their Influence on 
the Opinions of Modern Christendom.” By Samuel Sharpe, author of ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Egypt.’’ London: John Russell Smith. 1863. 

48 <6 Ausfiihrliches Lehrbuch der Hebraischen Sprache des Alten Bundes.” 
Von Heinrich Ewald. 7te Ausgabe. Gottingen. 1863. 
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Y the publication of two volumes of the literary remains of her 
husband,! Mrs. Austin has redeemed the promise made in her 
preface to the late edition of the “ Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined.” The greater part of their contents consists of the lectures 
delivered by Mr. Austin at the Inner Temple and at the London Uni- 
versity. ‘These two courses are thrown together from indications left 
by their author of his intention to amalgamate them. The latter part 
of the third volume is filled by disconnected memoranda found among 
his papers, and by those notes on codification and the essay on the 
study of jurisprudence which have already appeared as a separate 
pamphlet, to which we drew our readers’ attention in our last number. 
The great value of everything that comes from Mr. Austin’s hand is 
so indisputable, that the fragmentary character of a great part of these 
volumes will but increase the regret which all must feel that longer 
life and better health were not granted to the accomplished author for 
the completion of the vast task he had set himself. He has, however, 
fully indicated the only method by which a general light can be 
thrown on the principles of jurisprudence, and pointed out with 
masterly clearness and precision the road his successors must pursue. 
All vagaries of deducing a general system from some central principle 
are reduced to their true worth, and shown indirectly, but unequivo- 
cally, to be without foundation. It is difficult to say which is most 
admirable in these books,—the masterly comprehensiveness of the 
author’s grasp of his subject, or the acute and penetrative analysis dis- 
played in his treatment of its details. ‘To the professional student 
these volumes are invaluable, while to those who do not pursue 
the study of the law the clear distinctions between its province and that 
of morality or ethics which are laid down in them will be a gain which 
fully reeompenses the attention demanded in their perusal. 

Mr. McCulloch has just published a third edition of his valuable work 
on taxation and the funding system,” in which he brings the information 
on the subject up to the present year. It is quite superfluous to praise 
the industry of the author or the comprehensive character of his book, 
which is unquestionably the most useful manual on the topic of which 
it treats. ts chief doctrinal features are, a strong opposition to any 
taxation which would fall on capital, and a most decided advocacy of 
indirect as opposed to direct taxation. On both these points his 
opinions are too absolute. In the first case, the rate at which the 
capital of the country increases is too little considered by him: that 





1 “Lectures on Jurisprudence: being the Sequel to the ‘ Province of Juris- 
prudence Determined,’ to which are added Notes and Fragments now first pub- 
lished from the original Manuscripts.” By the late J. Austin, Esq. Vols. II. 
and III. London: J. Murray. 1863. 

2 ** A Treatise on the Principles and Practical Influence of Taxation, and the 
Funding System.” By J. R. McCulloch, Esq. 8rd Edition. Edinburgh: A. 
and C, Black. 1863, 
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which would have disastrous effects in a poor and thinly-populated 
country may be resorted to in our own with comparative impunity. 
In the second case his opinions against direct taxation are the 
result of his profound conviction that it is, and will remain, impossible 
to arrive at a just assessment of the tax on the professional and 
trading classes of the community. A very full account of all 
the objections to an income-tax will be found in this volume, and 
an equally complete summary of the difficulties which surround 
its equitable adjustment. While condemning it as a source of 
revenue that should only be had recourse to in times of the greatest 
difficulty, he advocates what may be called the actuary’s plan for 
its assessment; but the same difficulties surround the capitalization 
of permanent and terminable incomes, which stand at present in 
the way of an equitable assessment of the latter. The same dishonest 
desire to escape from the pressure of the tax would still remain in 
those who by the necessity of the case must be called upon to furnish 
the information by which the magnitude of their contribution to the 
national income is to be determined. In direct opposition to the pre- 
valent system of relying on a few articles of general consumption for 
the purposes of revenue, he contends that its sources cannot be too 
numerous ; that when taxation is indirect, and derived from a great 
variety of sources, its pressure on the ‘ultimate contributors is hardly 
felt ; that when the tax-gatherer is not seen, his existence is very 
apt to be forgotten. In this respect he shows throughout the book a 
reliance on the carelessness and ignorance of taxpayers as great as his 
distrust of their honesty when any misrepresentation will enable them 
to elude the payment of their equitable share. He seems to think the 
legislator should never forget that the taxpayer is either knave or fool. 
This is not a cheerful conclusion, and is an opinion that is very 
apt, when fully acted on, to justify itself by inducing the very faults* it 
so confidently assumes. Whatever may be said of the late French 
Treaty, it cannot be denied that the tendency of most recent legislation 
has been to lighten the burthens of the working classes. This, in the 
author’s opinion, is very questionable wisdom. A certain burthen of 
taxation he considers very advantageous to the working classes ; that 
it is a most effective stimulant to their industry, and the only support 
he recognises for such habits of forethought as exist among them. A 
more reckless indulgence in their habits of intemperance, and still 
more thotightless and improvident marriages, seem to him the only 
results to be expected from further progress in this direction. This 
pessimism greatly interferes with the pleasure which would other- 
wise be derived from the unquestionable merits of comprehensive- 
ness and arrangement by which the book is distinguished. The 
usefulness and abundance of the statistics of the subject with which 
it is crowded, must always make the volume one of the most desirable 
to every politician, of whatever colour. It is only to be regretted 
that it is an instance of that hard method of treatment with which 
economists have been so often reproached, and which has contributed 
more than anything else to the undeserved unpopularity of the science, 
As there is nothing so conducive to the removal of those faults which 
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so greatly impress the author, as a more general knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of political economy, it is the more to be regretted when they 
are displayed in so unattractive a form as is here done by Mr. 
McCulloch. 

Mr. Moran’s “ Essay on Money’” is but another added to the heap 
of such publications as have long since tired all human patience. 
Writers of his school will never be brought to recognise the difference 
between currency and credit. Their theory is, that because credit is 
the basis of all extended commerce, the banking system of a country 
should be so constituted as to come to the rescue of a credit destroyed 
by injudicious investments in times of overtrading and speculation. It 
seems to them a peculiar hardship that any one, who by his enterprise 
has increased the trade of the country, should at any time be forced to 
sell at a loss; and that a bank ought to be a sort of insurance society, 
by which the commercial classes should be secured against the inevi- 
table consequences of carelessness and ignorance, if not of something 
worse. It is a useless equivocation to call a banker a dealer in credit ; 
what he deals in is capital, his own and so much of the floating capital 
of his customers as he can safely make use of. The currency of a coun- 
try cannot be safely founded on credit, however high; this has been 
sufficiently proved. It must always be capital, fixed capital it is 
true, and so much material wealth devoted to a very important 
and necessary purpose. If it were otherwise, the exigencies of a 
distressed community would soon overwhelm every form of credit, 
together with their own. It is useless declaiming against the 
Banking Act of 1844, It has been too fully proved that its pro- 
visions are powerless against the clamour of those who tremble 
at the consequences of their own conduct. ‘The present profits 
of the joint-stock banks, none of which are banks of issue, are 
alihost enough to show this school of currency-doctors that they 
are virtually crying out against King Log in utter forgetfulness of 
who is his successor. The currency of a country is that part only of 
its commercial system from which the action of credit should be reso- 
lutely excluded. This is the great and crowning merit of the Act of 
1844, and it is only to be regretted that it has not been allowed to 
exert its full influence. The separation of the issue and banking de- 
partments goes to the very foundation of these questions, and it is not 
alittle anomalous when the Government steps in and virtually supports 
the trading community with a loan at high interest. Thése sturdy 
eurrency-beggars have so often been relieved, that they now begin to 
look upon the past concessions of the Government as a natural right, 
and to claim that their convenience should be set before an adherence 
to the best-established principles of political economy. The author 
of the present volume virtually answers his whole argument when he 
justly observes at page 155, that the conditions requisite for the secure 
application of his theory are “ universal intelligence and universal pro- 
bity, with the conviction that deception, dishonesty, and idleness are 
unprofitable ;”” when these conditions have been complied with, and not 





3 “Money.” By OC. Moran. New York: D. Appleton and Co. 1863. 
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till then, can we make credit do the work of currency, and save that 
amount of capital which is diverted from reproductive purposes by 
their absence. 

“The Institutions of the English Government,” by Mr. Cox,‘ is a 
constitutional history and something more, as it comprises an account 
of the administrative departments, which are not usually taken notice 
of in such works, The author adopts a very convenient arrangement, 
by which the separate divisions of his subject are treated by themselves, 
which greatly adds to the facility with which the book can be made 
use of as a manual of reference. In the first part, on the Legislature, 
he treats of the gradual growth of the power of each of the three estates 
of the realm under appropriate subdivisions. In the second, on the 
Judicature, he traces the origin of the different courts of law, and gives 
an account of the methods of procedure in each. ‘The third part he 
devotes to the history of the prerogative and title of the Crown, of 
the distribution of the powers of the Privy Council among the five 
secretariats, and of the military, naval, and local administrative offices. 
In going over this great extent of ground all antiquarian and contro- 
verted points are disregarded, except where their importance in a con- 
stitutional point of view calls for a more extended treatment, which is 
then given with an admirable absence of all party bias, and in a clear 
and popular style that ought to recommend this volume to a large 
circle of readers. The necessary compression of the matter of the text 
is supplemented by very copious references to the best extant authors, 
so that the means are offered for a closed study of any particular point, 
with a convenience that spares much trouble to those who wish for 
more detailed information. For general purposes, however, the treat- 
ment is copious enough, and by a non-professional reader this volume 
may be accepted as a very adequate compendium of all that is necessary 
to be known on the subject of which it treats. 

“ Does the Bible sanction American Slavery ?”’® is the title of a lecture 
delivered at the Manchester Atheneum, by Professor Goldwin Smith, 
and is at the same time a challenge which ought to admit of a clearer 
answer than he is able to give. There is no doubt that the Bible, 
both in the Old and New Testaments, recognises the existence of 
slavery without express moral reprobation. It is only the advocates 
of a slavishly literal view of the inspiration of the Scriptures that can 
be at all disturbed by this acknowledgment, from which there is no 
escape for any candid mind. It is greatly to be regretted that Pro- 
fessor Smith should dwell so long on the Hebrew legislature, which 
tempered slavery when it fell on Hebrews. The advocates of the 
domestic institution in the Southern States of America would scorn- 
fully call him back to the true parallel which they would institute 
between their alien slaves and those of the Jews. But little force is 
added to the argument by showing that if the Jewish laws are to be 





4 “The Institutions of the English Government.” By Homersham Cox, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, &c. London: H. Sweet. 1863. 

5 Does the Bible sanction American Slavery?” By Goldwin Smith. Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker. 1863. 
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appealed to, they would also sanction views of the relation between 
husband and wife, father and son, king and subject, which would be 
repudiated by the most frantic advocate of American slavery. It is 
lamentable to find that in one of the centres of English learning and 
thought, the last shreds of plenary inspiration are still clung to in 
morals and politics, with a desperation which their necessary relin- 
quishment in physical science should have long since shown to be 
futile and radically dangerous to all that is really civilizing and eleva- 
ting in that book, which would still exert its old power in lifting the 
minds of men above the petty concerns of their daily life, were it 
allowed to exert its natural influence without the incumbrance of 
dogmas which are but the results of forgotten systems of thought and 
corollaries from theories of the universe no longer tenable. Such a 
question as the author asks should not be put, unless susceptible of 
the clearest and most unanswerable reply : he is indeed able to prove 
that the slavery for which the Bible legislates was in many respects 
different, and in all points less degrading and brutalizing to those who 
were subjected to it, than that which is now the cause of so great a 
conflict in America; but his question in its simple form suggests an 
answer more complete than is supplied by a mere demonstration of a 
difference in degree and a comparative mildness of character in the 
slavery allowed by the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures. In a con- 
troversial point of view, we cannot but consider this essay as exceed- 
ingly weak, and the more so as it proceeds from one of the most 
acute controversialists of the day. That there would be found in its 
pages much curious information on the distinctive features of Jewish, 
Greek, and Roman slavery, is no more than might be confidently ex- 
pected at the author’s hands, but it will hardly be admitted by any 
competent authority that his account of its gradual abolition in Europe 
is by any means sufficiently full and satisfactory. The Church, though 
contributing greatly at one time to this result, was but one of the in- 
fluences at work, and can hardly be said to have been universally 
prompted by exclusively Christian considerations. But whatever ex- 
ception may be taken to any detail in this lecture, we cannot but 
welcome it as a contribution to the restoration of a more healthy tone 
of opinion on the subject of slavery, which has been of late most shame- 
fully lowered by a style of discussion on American affairs which is but 
little to the credit of a large part of the English press. 

Mr. John Bigelow, American Consul at Paris, has just published a 
volume on the political history and material resources of the United 
States,° to meet the want in the French language of some compre- 
hensive review of the position of his native country. The first part, 
which is much the shorter one, rapidly runs over the chief events 
which have marked the government of each President since Washing- 
ton. The author very clearly brings out the gradual advance of that 
difference between the North and the South which has ultimately led 
to the seceding States adopting as the corner-stone of their social 





6 “Tes Etats Unis d’Amerique en 1863.” Par J. M. Bigelow. Paris: Hachette 
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fabric the very system which was denounced by Jefferson as the rock 
of offence on which, if ever, American institutions would be wrecked. 
His history is marked by a singular absence of any offensive partizan 
expressions. A Federal himself, he seems so confident of the justice of 
his cause, that he nowhere descends to call for sympathy; he contents 
himself with simply offering the results of the great experiment of 
American government to the judgment of his readers. As there is now 
every prospect that among these results success will soon be counted, 
we may expect that the multitude who worship Fortune will soon 
begin to recognise those qualities to which Fortune herself usually pays 
homage. The second and larger part of this volume is devoted to 
those statistical accounts for which the Americans have so great a 
predilection. The details on American climate, natural history, popu- 
lation, mineral wealth, crops, manufactures and commerce, on the 
educational system, railways, and form of government, are as acces- 
sible to Englishmen as to the Americans themselves ; but this sum- 
mary will no doubt be very welcome to the public the author had 
immediately in view, and it is to be hoped will have its natural effect 
in spreading a more general knowledge of American affairs and re- 
sources on the other side of the Channel. 

One of the most interesting, and at the same time most instructive 
books we have ever seen on the subject of New Zealand, is the descrip- 
tion of native customs and character by a Pakeha Maori,’ as the 
author chooses to call himself. The first of these words means stranger, 
and when taken together, they signify naturalized New Zealander, 
This English Maori does not give any date to his stories, but the 
vague one of the old times, which appears to mean about half a cen- 
tury ago. He adopts, with very considerable ironical liveliness, a sort 
of Mark Tapley style, and determines to be jolly ; but from his account 
the circumstances under which a European settler had to display this 
temper were in his times hardly compatible with a constitution that 
was not as hardy as a horse, and called for a power of self-defence 
equal to the most trying emergencies. ‘These ‘qualities, however, he 
fully possessed, and they enabled him to take things easily, and to 
recognise the jocular features of transactions, which would have shown 
quite a different face to any one who was less ready with his hands. 
The book is crowded with characteristic stories, told with great point 
and skill. It is to be regretted that we cannot give a few of them; 
but, like most good story-tellers, the author takes his ease, and is not 
to be abridged. The account of how he became possessed of his land 
is worth all the blue-books on the New Zealand question; and the 
manner in which he himself became a possession of one of the con- 
tracting parties introduces a most instructive account of the relations 
between the natives and the first European settlers. The biography 
of the old chief, who preferred a proprietary right in the Pakeha to 
any of the coveted things he gave in exchange for his land, is a com- 





7 “Old New Zealand : being Incidents of Native Customs and Character in the 
Old Times.” By a Pakeha Maori, London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863. 
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plete history and emblem of New Zealand life before the English 
colony was heard of. ‘The native priests or magicians were really 
masters of their art, and some of their predictions, which were fulfilled 
under the author’s observation, are strange instances, both of good 
luck in their success, and of ingenuity in the double meaning of the 
terms in which they were delivered. The different descriptions of 
tapu, or taboo, have nowhere been so fully illustrated as in these 
pages, and each variety has its case in point, which always throws 
fresh light on native life. The author is full of regret for the good 
old times, when the simple Maori maxim, “ Be brave that you may 
live,” filled up the narrow circle of their ethical system. In those 
times the natives had all the virtues which spring from bravery, 
though it must be confessed but few others; and it does not seem, 
however excellent a motto for individual use, to have had much in- 
fluence in preserving the life of the race. It is abundantly evident, 
from the number and extent of the abandoned forts and villages, that 
the population was once vastly more numerous than at the time of the 
discovery of the island. It can be conclusively shown that they were 
more destructive to one another than we have proved to them, although 
in the district described by the author their numbers have decreased one- 
third since our arrival among them; but he also thinks that the rate of 
decrease is not so rapid as it has been. They have derived abundant com- 
forts from their intercourse with us, and their means of supporting life 
have been enormously facilitated by the introduction of European tools, 
They are far, however, from being content with the new order of things. 
The author prophesies war, and his prophecy has not long waited for 
its fulfilment. In his double character of European and Maori, he 
closes his book with the maxim quoted above, as the only advice which 
seems to him good for either of the disputants. The introduction of 
the musket has had the most penetrating influence on the whole mode 
of native life; they no longer exclusively inhabit hill forts as of old, 
but have descended to the low swampy grounds, which they can defend 
with their new weapons, and on which they can grow the flax which 
enables them to buy them. ‘This change from dry and airy situations 
to damp and unwholesome houses has cut off many, and in some places 
has lowered the physical powers and stature of the people. The 
great question, whether this masculine race will be able to maintain 
itself in the conflict with Europeans for the good things of their 
country, is one to which the author is by no means disposed to give 
an unqualified answer. It is, however, to be feared that in this re- 
spect his Maori predilections make him somewhat partial: this ques- 
tion is susceptible of but one answer; and most things that he tells us 
of the native character are greatly against the chance of a peaceable 
absorption of the aborigines by their rivals. Altogether this is a 
capital book, more amusing than a novel, and giving a greater insight 
into its subject than can be acquired by much laborious reading ; it 
fully deserves all the mana, as he would say, that the author can desire 
for it. If any one wishes to know what that means, let him consult 
the original source. 

If this book gives the fullest insight into the character of the inhabit- 
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ants, Dr. Hochstetter’s magnificent volume® is a complete cyclopwedia 
of all that is interesting in New Zealand. It is published at the 
expense of the Austrian Government as a supplementary volume 
to those already issued describing the voyage of the Novara, 
The author accompanied the expedition as geological reporter, and 
stayed long enough in New Zealand to collect the material for the 
fullest. description of the island which has ever been published. We 


"are glad to observe from his préface that arrangements have been 


entered into for an English edition, and hope that at its appearance 
it may be furnished as amply as the original with maps and illustra- 
tions. Some of the chromo-lithographs are beautifully delicate speci- 
mens of the progress made in this branch of art by our neighbours, 
and surpass anything of the kind we have seen, It is impossible here 
to give an account of the contents of this excellent volume; but it is 
by far the best book extant on its subject. By the way, Dr. Hoch- 
stetter gives a very different account of Pakeha Maori life, which, 
though quite consistent with the representations of the book just 
noticed, shows the other side in a manner which is studiously kept out 
of sight by its author. 

In April, 1862, Major Rickard, being then at Valparaiso, accepted 
an appointment as Inspector-General of Mines to the Argentine 
Republic. His journey across the Andes® by the Cumbre Pass, and 
the results of his investigations into the metallic wealth of the country, 
form the substance of a volume he has just published. His account of 
the richness of the ores in the Tontal Mountains, in the province of 
San Juan, proved so attractive that he has been commissioned by the 
Argentine Government to procure in England the machinery which is 
requisite for its economical extraction. The native methods are in the 
highest degree primitive and wasteful. The reports which have been 
made by London assayers on the richness of the specimens submitted 
by him to their examination are so favourable, that the most amazing 
profits would be returned to any capital invested in this branch of 
industry, could it only be ascertained that the specimens were average 
ones ; but in any case the margin is so great that there can be little 
doubt the author’s prognostications are not far from the truth. After 
crossing the Andes he turned a little southward from his route to visit 
the site of the city of Mendoza, which, on the 20th March, 1561, was 
overthrown by an earthquake in the night, burying upwards of 12,000 
human beings in its ruins. Some of the survivors with whom he con- 
versed gave him very touching pictures of their sufferings. It hardly 
enters into our ordinary notions that such frightful catastrophes are 
occurring in our own time; we are too apt to think that volcanic 
agency has done its work on the crust of our globe, and that we live 
in the age of its decrepitude. The country in the immediate neighbour- 








8 “Neu-Seeland.” Von Dr. Ferdinand von Hochstetter. Stuttgart: Cotta. 
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9 «© A Mining Journey across the Andes.” By Major F, J. Rickard, F.G.S., 
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hood of the mines of Tontal, which is a kind of spur from the main 
chain of the Andes, abounds in wood and water,—most important 
requisites of successful mining ; it also swarms with game, which gave 
the author considerable amusement. None of the wild animals are 
dangerous ; the puma, the only one which has the power of becoming 
so, always retreating at the approach of man, unless he be disturbed 
over his prey. ‘The huanaco, a large kind of lama, affords excellent 
stalking ; but is more usually run down on horseback, and caught by 
the lasso or the bolas: this latter is formed of three ropes joined toge- 
ther, with a heavy stone tied to their loose ends; in use it is whirled 
round the head until it has acquired the necessary impetus, and is then 
launched at the legs of the animal, which become immediately en- 
tangled, and the struggles of the captive do but increase its difficulties, 
so that the hunter can ride down at his leisure and finish him with his 
knife. There is also excellent shooting, partridges and hares being 
very abundant. Major Rickard gives full particulars of holidays spent 
in this way, and boasts of a good bag on every occasion, though he 
confesses himself very circumstantially to be but a bad shot. His book 
is amusing and unaffected, and has every internal evidence of good 
faith in the advice he gives to emigrants to settle in the Argentine 
Republic. 

Miss Carey’s lively and interesting account of a winter passed on the 
Nile’ gives a picture of Egypt in a new light that is very welcome. 
Her companions, a cousin past seventy years of age, lame and deaf, 
but full of life and animation, and his daughter, for whose benefit the 
warm winter of the south was recommended, rendered all distant ex- 
cursions from the river out of the question. Confined to their Nile 
boat, or dahabéeh, which they made as comfortable as possible, the 
chief objects of interest were their motley crew of twenty persons, in- 
cluding the’dragoman and waiter, the scenery of both sides of the river, 
and such Egyptian lions as were within an easy ride. It might be 
thought that such a life, confined for four months to a boat 97 feet by 
14, would be very monotonous, but this is more often the consequence 
of character than of circumstances. There was but little monotony on 
board the Cairo ; and as every incident of their journey is described in 
Miss Carey’s log in the same cheerful spirit with which it was en- 
countered, there is as little dulness in her book as there was on board 
their floating home. The second cataract was the farthest point of 
their journey, which was accomplished without accident or difficulty. 
The climate, however, did not answer the expectations with which they 
set out ; it proved very changeable, and often so cold as to be far from 
recommendable to patients who are in search of an uniformly warm 
air. Those, however, who intend to join this winter fleet on the Nile, 
which promises to become a fashionable mode of escaping from English 
frosts, will find Miss Carey’s observations of great use, and the volume 
at the same time a most agreeable addition to their cabin furniture ; it 
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abounds in those hints for personal comfort and homelike arrangement 
in which ladies excel, the want of which often entails an amount of 
annoyance that spoils the enjoyment of the most interesting localities. 
The book is undoubtedly slight ; but it is fresh, cheerful, and pleasant ; 
merits which are far from general in the numerous accounts of summer 
and other tours with which the public are too often persecuted, and 
= can hardly be supposed to gratify any but the writers and their 
riends, 

The Report of Mr. Hawkshaw on the condition and prospects of the 
Suez Canal," shows in a conclusive manner that the only obstacles to 
its completion are political and financial ones, Into the former he 
does not enter; but after showing that there are no physical obstacles 
insurmountable by engineering science, he gives, taking the most 
favourable construction of possible difficulties, an estimate of ten mil- 
lions sterling as the probable cost of the undertaking. ‘This is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. on the capital asked for by M. Lesseps, although 
the breadth of the canal itself has been reduced more than one-fourth. 
If to the estimate of Mr. Hawkshaw another two millions be added—and 
the shareholders will be exceptionally fortunate if they ever see it com- 

leted without a much greater addition to the demand made on them,— 
it will result that they must clear £2000 per diem, after paying every 
cost of maintenance and administration, before they can ncpe for a 
dividend of 5 per cent. Up tothe present time, about a quarter of the 
original capital has been expended, and a communication between the 
Mediterranean and Lake Timsah has been effected; but only one-fifth 
of the earthworks are executed which will be necessary before the canal 
will be ready for use. Lake Timsah is about half-way between Port 
Said and Suez. To this point also the fresh-water canal from Rasel 
Wadé is completed, but has still to be connected with the Nile on one 
side and carried down to Suez on the other. This canal is an ab- 
solute requisite to the progress of the work ; without it all the water 
required by the workpeople has to be brought in tanks, by railway, from 
Cairo to Suez. Its completion will also greatly facilitate the carriage 
of the necessary material for the works, as there will then be a water 
communication between both ends of the proposed ship canal. Most 
of the objections which have been brought against the port on the 
Mediterranean are either set aside or greatly diminished in effect by 
the result of Mr. Hawkshaw’s inquiries. He, however, suggests the 
probability of a new obstacle, in the rocky character of the ground to 
be traversed by the canal on its approach to the Red Sea. More 
frequent borings may show that this obstacle is not so formidable as 
Mr. Hawkshaw supposes ; but should they result in the confirmation of 
his anticipations, a great additional cost will be incurred, and what is of 
more importance, a delay, which, from the course pursued of paying the 
shareholders interest during the construction, must, if it be prolonged 
to any extent, cat fatally into an already inadequate capital. This 
report is so clear and full, and so lucidly arranged, that the most com- 
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plete insight into the condition and prospects of the undertaking is 
now brought home to any one who has access to it. 

A better picture of the systematic persecution which is carried out 
by the Russians in Poland can hardly be found, than in the history 
by M. Piotrowski of his remarkable escape from Siberia.!* The 
greater part of the volume is taken up with an account of his return 
im 1843 to his native country, which he had left after having par- 
taken in the insurrection of 1830, of his short stay in disguise in 
Podolia ; of his arrest, examination, and final banishment to Siberia. 
In the course of this preliminary matter, he is able to give a very 
full insight into the restless activity of the Russian police, who traced him 
from Paris to Kamieniee, where he was ostensibly supporting himself 
by giving lessons in French. It is not to be expected that he should 
give a very clear account of his political aims. It can hardly be sup- 
posed that they were so harmless as he represents, or that they were 
confined to the production of a better understanding between the 
nobles and peasantry, and to the discotragement of all attempts at 
resistance until a better feeling between the different classes of Polish 
society promised them a more successful result than had attended all 
previous endeavours to throw off the Russian domination. His tale 
is very circumstantial, and gives a clear view of the system by which 
it was endeavoured to suppress all political life in Poland during the 
reign of the late emperor. Though not himself subjected to per- 
sonal chastisement, no threats or blandishments were spared to induce 
him to give any information to the Government which would throw 
light upon attacks which they constantly dreaded and knew not 
whence to expect. When it was found that absolutely nothing could 
be extracted from him, he was banished to Ekaterynski Zavod, on the 
Irtisch, in the province of: Omsk. Some idea of the enormous diffi- 
culties of an escape on foot may be formed from the distance he had 
been conveyed ; from Kief to Omsk is 2938 miles. On his arrival, he was 
set to work as a bricklayer’s labourer on some buildings that were in 
course of erection at the station, but was soon promoted to a sort of 
clerkship. From the first, he resolved on the desperate attempt at 
escape. After seventeen months spent in Siberia, which he devoted 
to the acquisition of the languages of the district, and to the collection 
of the necessary information about his route, he resolved to make the 
attempt in winter, and by the northern route over the Ural Mountains 
to Arcangel. For the particulars of his journey we must refer to the 
book itself; it will be found most interesting, and full of information 
on the condition of northern Russia. The endurance, ingenuity, and 
resource displayed by him are something wonderful ; with every change 
of circumstances he had to assume a corresponding change of cha- 
racter, and to keep his true one concealed. On his arrival at Arcangel, 
where he had hoped to get on board some ship that would take him 
out of the Russian dominions, he found it impossible to embark with- 
out a risk of exposure from which he shrank. Another journey then 





. 12 «My Escape from Siberia.” By Rufin Piotrowski. London: Routledge and 
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lay before him; from Arcangel through St. Petersburgh, in which 
town he remained undiscovered several days, to Riga, Memel, and 
Konigsburg. In this Prussian city he was arrested by the police, for 
the oftence of sleeping in the open air, and called upon to give an account 
of himself. After an ineffectual attempt to pass himself off as a 
French deserter, he at last confessed that he was a Pole, and that he 
had escaped from Siberia. On his case being referred to Berlin, orders 
arrived that he should be delivered in chains to the Russian Govern- 
ment. This monstrous cruelty, however, was too much for the 
Konigsburg authorities ; they connived at his escape, if they did not 
supply him with the means of effecting it ; so that he was enabled to 
return to Paris after an absence of four years, filled with adventures 
that have seldoin been equalled for daring and perseverance. 

Though written in a very rambling and desultory manner, Mr. 
Edwards’ two volumes on the Polish question!* contain, on the whole, 
more valuable information than can be elsewhere so easily obtained. 
Personally acquainted with the country, he has the advantage of im- 
mediate knowledge, and is able to speak with the confidence of an 
eye-witness. His sympathies are all in the direction of the party re- 
presented by the Czartoryskis and Zamoyskis; indeed, one of the 
most remarkable things in his volumes is their complete silence on 
the possible coalescence of the democratic Poles with those Russians 
who share their opinions. He treats his subject exclusively from a 
political point of view, which gives a certain clearness to his argu- 
ments but seldom found in the productions of those more ambitious 
writers who atlect to appreciate and prophesy the results which may 
be expected from social forces and tendencies which are as yet but 
in the region of political ideas. There is too little knowledge in 
England of the events which have brought Poland to its present con- 
dition, to make any but the plainest narrative desirable. On this 
ground, the account he gives of the different methods which have been 
pursued by the three partitioning powers to denationalise their share 
of the country they have seized upon is valuable and useful. A very 
good general notion of the condition of the Poles in Warsaw, Posen, 
and Galicia is conveyed by these volumes. The insurgents, however, 
so clearly aim at the restoration of the territorial limits of 1772, that 
a much wider question is opened than can be answered by any con- 
struction of the treaties of 1815. Whatever else can be extorted 
from Russia, it is certain that nothing but the most utter exhaustion 
and defeat would induce any party in that country to consent 
to the restoration of Lithuania and Podolia to the Poles. An 
independent Poland is impossible, so long as Russia has a man to 
detend her acquisitions, which are as dear to the ultra-democratic 
Russian as to the most fanatical supporter of the imperial system. 
On the merely legal ground, it is difficult to see how such a concession 
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Russia.” By Sutherland Edwards, 2 vols. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 
1863. 
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could be demanded by the Western Powers of Europe. The ground 
for such a requisition was cut from under their feet by the treaty of 
Vienna. Yet nothing less than this will satisfy the Poles, and nothing 
less than this would justify such a war as alone would give a chance 
of its acquisition, Such a Poland as this is equivalent to the de- 
struction of Russia as an European Power; andjwhatever may be said 
of her exhaustion in the Crimean war, she has strength left for the 
most desperate resistance to such an attack upon her dearest and most 
cherished policy. The exertions and sacrifices without which Europe 
could not hope to re-establish a barrier between herself and Russia, 
are of a magnitude sufficient to appal the most courageous. To rouse 
the courage, however, by displaying in the strongest light the neces- 
sity of such a barrier, is the purpose of an anonymous pamphlet which 
has appeared in Paris.1# The author, who belongs to that party in 
Poland who wish to reconstitute their country on the basis of the 
constitution of 1791, appeals to Europe for support, relying on the 
alternative, which he endeavours to display as inevitable, of a Poland 
conquered, and an instrument in the hands of Russia for further en- 
croachment on Europe, or a Poland free, and an inexpungable barrier 
onc such a consummation, whether by imperial or democraticised 
ussia. 

He criticises with all the bitterness of an enemy the social fermen- 
tation which is now going on in the empire of the Czar, and while pro- 
testing that the Propaganda of Social Democracy has made no converts 
in Poland, he maintains that in Russia it has undermined every insti- 
tution of the State, and that, in the event of its leaders once getting 
the upper hand, nothing but a free and constitutional Poland could 
save Europe {rom invasion and convulsions to which those of the first 
French Revolution would be mere child’s play. This argument i 
terrorem he developes with great ingenuity and persistence; but it 
may be met with the question whether it be not also possible that 
Europe may conquer Russia by her ideas before that condition of things 
shall ripen which would throw Russia upon her either in the cause of 
Panslavonian dominion or of a social and democratic republic. It is so 
far from impossible for Russia even now to reconcile herself with 
Poland, that Mr. Edwards maintains the best chance for that un- 
happy country is still to be found in the realizations by Russia of the 
ideas of Alexander I. Hitherto the chief obstacle to such a solution 
of the Polish question has been found in the difficulty of governing 
Poland constitutionally while Russia was denied similar institutions. 
There now seems a possibility that the imperial government has deter- 
mined to cut the knot in this manner ; and by granting constitutional 
institutions to the whole country, including Poland, to find a domestic 
solution of these difficulties, and thus deprive Europe of the pretext 
for interference. There are many features of Russian character which 
will facilitate this stupendous change. The passionate loyalty of 
the peasants and the strong desire of the nobility to be admitted to 
some share in the government may enable Russia to pass through a 





14 “Ta Pologne et la Cause de l’Ordre.” Paris: E. Dentu. 1863. 
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revolution as radical as that of France, with less danger to herself and 
with incomparably less peril to her neighbours. The emperor has it 
in his power to reconcile the nobles to the unquestionable sacrifices he 
demands of them, by admitting them to an influence in the government 
of the country, from which they have been hitherto excluded ; and if 
he can rally the proprietors to his cause, his difficulties with the 
peasants, who expect impossibilities, will be so greatly diminished that 
he may fairly set all anarchical tendencies at defiance. The question 
taken in its widest shape is simply—Will European civilization conquer 
Russia in time to prevent that attack of Russia on European civiliza- 
tion, with the fear of which her enemies endeavour to arouse a crusade 
against her? ‘There is room to hope so ; and while such a hope can be 
entertained it would be folly to cut at its roots by a war of stupendous 
dimensious, which would only be justified by the absolute certainty that 
such a hope was utterly unreasonable. 

Of course the Polish question has its religious side, which is as 
violently disputed as the political one. Count Montalembert’s!® 
spendid rhetorical advocacy of his co-religionists leaves nothing unsaid 
that the strongest feelings could suggest; but an equally violent par- 
tizanship on the other side of the question is to be found in a pamphlet 
by J.H. Elliot,!*in which Montalembert’s slaughtered saints are treated 
as a set of conspirators against the peace of Europe. 

“ The Christians in Turkey,”!7 by the Rev. W. Denton, is a thoroughly 
onesided statement of the difficulties of the Eastern Question, and does 
not stop short of a violent attack upon the policy of England in the 
countries in question. This would be no objection to his pamphlet 
if the author were ready to suggest a more practicable course, or could 
point out even the possibility of a peaceful solution of the difficulties in 
question were the English influencewithdrawn. While giving its support 
to the Turkish government, England has stipulated for every possible 
freedom for the Eastern Christians. That these stipulations have been 
utterly without effect is hardly consistent with the great increase in the 
numbers and prosperity of the Christian subjects of the Porte which Mr. 
Denton is compelled to admit. ‘The intolerance of the Turks is not 
greater than that of the Christian communities, and these latter only 
want the power to be as fierce persecutors; witness the celebrated 
demand of the Maronite bishops, which outraged their warmest par- 
tizans. Mr. Denton’s pamphlet ought to be read with great care; 
he has ransacked every blue book, and all the volumes of Eastern 
travel, of which we have lately had so many, and brought into a focus 
facts that are distributed, over many years and gathered from every 
country under Turkish rule. It is not very pleasant to find the pecu- 
liar enormity by which these countries have been disgraced from the 
most ancient times ses down by Mr. Denton as the infamy of the 





15 «The Insurrection of Poland.” By Count Montalembert. London: R, 
Bentley. 1863. 

16 «* Russia, Poland, and the Jesuits: or the Roman Catholic Conspiracy against 
the Liberty of Europe Examined.” By J. H. Elliot. London: G. J. Stevenson. 

17 «The Christians in Turkey.” By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., author of 
‘“* Servia and the Servians,” &c. London: Bell & Dalby. 1863. 
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Turksalone. In one of the most distressing cases of oppression which 
he published in his “Servia and the Servians,” and here reproduces, 
the crime was fully shared by the village community, who, in fact, fixed 
upon their fellow Christian, and delivered him to the Turkish officer 
by whose authority the cruelty was committed. The result of all these 
instances brought forward by Mr. Denton is simply that the Porte is 
not able to suppress the religious dissensions of its subjects, and that 
the legal rights which the Christians have acquired in consequence of 
European interference are in many cases frustrated by the local ad- 
ministrators of the laws on which they are founded. Is there, then, 
no way out of the difficulty except by that crusade against the Turks 
which Mr. Denton is not far from advocating? It is to be hoped there 
is ; at any rate, those who have the responsibility of action in the matter 
are forced to ask themselves questions, as to the ultimate result of 
their conduct, which do not suggest themselves to the advocate 
who can see nothing but the Christian oppressed and the Turk 
triumphant. 

Another book on the East, much calmer in tone, but equally 
hostile to English influence, is Madame Dora d’Istria’s “ Excursions 
in Roumelia and the Morea.’’!8 ‘This accomplished lady made a com- 
plete tour through the kingdom of Greece in 1860, and has published 
the result of her observations in each of its provinces. At every stage 
of her journey all the interesting associations of the spot from ancient 
times, and those of the War of Independence, are grouped together for 
the glory of the Greeks; with her the Beotian is still heavy and 
somewhat stupid; the Arcananian brave, but a little savage; the 
Mainote maintains the valour of the Spartan, and the modern Athenian 
the intellectual eminence which characterized the inhabitants of the 
city in the time of Pericles. If these peculiarities may be still 
observed in the old localities, how many times may a nation be 
overrun by barbarians and yet preserve its character! The author’s 
style is not without some trace of Eastern love of ornament and 
great phrases, but the book contains also a great deal of informa- 
tion on the existing condition of the Greeks which is very valu- 
able. The remarks she makes, while criticising the government of 
the late king, on the singular unfitness of a German dynasty to enter 
into the feelings and share the aspirations of their subjects, are very 
much to the point, and she refers with a justifiable pride to her own 
country, where a native is not thought unworthy to rule his fellow- 
countrymen. The Princess Ghika, to give the author her true name, 
is more occupied with the dread of Austrian encroachment than with 
existing Turkish oppression ; and in this respect she displays, in contrast 
with Mr. Denton, the insight of a politician as. contrasted with the 
eccentric sympathies of an English clergyman with a branch of the 
Church which fully partakes of the decay of the countries in which it 
is professed. 





18 ‘¢Excursions en Roumélie et en Morée.” Par Madame Dora D’Istria. 
Paris: Cherbuliez and Co. 1863. 
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HE fifth and last volume of the “Cosmos” of Alexander von 
Humboldt,! published since the lamented decease of its illus- 
trious author, possesses, in its imperfect state, an interest quite apart 
from that attaching to the subjects of which it treats. The last effort of 
a vast intellect, exercised for a period exceeding the ordinary life of man 
upon the highest and most diversified scientific questions, and retaining 
nearly all its vigour to the very end, would of itself excite our 
interest in no ordinary degree, and this is greatly increased by the 
sudden interruption in the very midst of the subject, which brings 
home to all of us, as it were visibly, the blow by which modern science 
has lost one of her ablest investigators. 

The first portion of this volume continues the investigation of the 
voleanic phenomena, to the consideration of which the fourth volume 
was devoted, and describes those eruptions of mud and water which 
have so frequently issued from active volcanoes. This is followed by 
the commencement of the third section of the investigation of telleuric 
phenomena, embracing the geological structure of the earth’s crust, 
the nature of the different rocks, their chronology and fossils. In this 
section, however, the author was only able to advance through some 
general considerations upon the origin of plutonic rocks to the special 
investigation of the formation of granite, when death cut short 
his labours. Appended to the text of the work are tables by C. 
Bruhns, of the elements of the numerous small planets occupying the 
space between Mars and Jupiter, of which no fewer than sixty-two 
have now been observed, and of those of the interior comets and double 
stars, together with some notes, communicated by Alexander von 
Humboldt to General Sabine on the magnetic variation in various parts 
of both hemispheres. 

The index, prepared by Dr. Ed. Buschmann, which occupies by far 
the greater portion of the volume, is perhaps as remarkable a work of 
its kind as the wonderful book to which it is intended to facilitate 
reference. It extends from p. 127 to p. 1,270, and certainly furnishes 
the most elaborate alphabetical analysis of the contents of a book that 
it has ever been our fortune to see. 

In July, 1861, Mr. Francis Galton put forth in the Philosophical 
Magazine a description, illustrated by a mapof England,of a new method 
proposed by him for registering the chief daily meteorological phenomena, 
in such a manner as to indicate at once to the eye the comparative 
meteorology of a considerable extent of country. In his “ Meteoro- 
graphica’’* just published he has further exemplified his process by a 
series of small charts, showing the greater part of Central Europe and 
the British Isles, with the meteorological phenomena presented in the 





1 «¢Kosmos.” Entwurf einer physischen Weltbeschreibung von Alexander von 
Humboldt. Fiinfter Band. Stuttgart : Cotta. 1862. 8vo. pp. 1297. 

2 «* Meteorographica, or Methods of Mapping the Weather.” By Francis 
Galton, F.R.S. Macmillan and Co., London and Cambridge. 1863. 
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morning, afternoon, and evening, at various stations scattered over the 
surface, during the month of December, 1861. Each station of obser- 
vation is indicated by a small oblong space printed by means of type, 
showing by the differences of its marking the prevalence of rain, snow, 
or clear blue sky, or the amount of cloudiness at the time represented 
by the chart. The indications of the barometer and the thermometer 
are also shown in figures upon each area. The direction of the wind 
is given by means of a particular symbol, which also admits of modifi- 
cation by the addition of marks in its interior, to indicate the force of 
the aerial currents. In this way the series of ninety-three charts con- 
tained in Mr. Galton’s book furnishes a comparative summary of the 
meteorology of a great part of Europe during the month to which it 
relates, such as we should in vain attempt to obtain from any inspec- 
tion of weather tables. Another series of corresponding small maps, 
divided into squares, gives, by means of symbols, a summary of the 
barometric indications at each period of observation, and the whole of 
the results are again brought together in a series of diagrammatic 
tables at the end of the book. Mr. Galton’s work is interesting as a 
laborious, and to a considerable extent successful endeavour to show 
in what manner meteorographical charts may be prepared for publica- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that its production may fulfil the author’s 
wishes by inducing the Meteorological Department of the Board of 
Trade to take this important matter into consideration. 

Miihry’s “ Climatographic Survey of the Earth’’ forms an excellent 
and most carefully compiled handbook of a very important subject. 
It contains a general description of the different countries in regard 
to those physical features which have an influence on climate, especially 
the elevation and form of the land and the nature of the soil, an 
account of the general meteorological phenomena of each district, and 
of the influence of the climate upon the inhabitants. Under the latter 
head the prevalent diseases in the different countries of the world are 
described in considerable detail, often illustrated by statistical tables. 
The subject is divided into geographical sections. 

The lectures of the late distinguished professor, Carl Ritter, of 
Berlin, on several departments of geographical science, are now in 
course of publication, apparently from the note-books of some of his 
pupils. The lectures on ‘General Geography ”’* now before us, be- 
sides giving a general description of the elevations, plains, and depres- 
sions, which give their characteristic features to the various regions of 
the earth, dwells also particularly upon the historical aspect of geo- 
graphical science. 

In our last number we had occasion to notice Professor Huxley’s 
Essays on “ Man’s Place in Nature,” and we have now before us the 





3 “¢ Klimatographische Uebersicht der Erde,” in einer Sammlung authentischer 
Berichte, mit hinzugefiigten Anmerkungen zu wissenshaftlichem und zu praktis- 
chem Gebrauch. Von A. Miibry, M.D. Winter, Leipzig and Heidelberg. 1862. 

p. 744. ; 
Poa Allgemeine Erdkunde ; Vorlesungen an der Universitit zu Berlin gehalten 
von Carl Ritter.” Herausgegeben von H. A. Daniel. Berlin: Reimer, 1862. 
Svo. pp. 240. 
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first part of a work by one of the most illustrious of German natu- 
ralists, Carl Vogt, on the same subject. It consists of lectures deli- 
vered by the author in various places in the Canton of Nuremburg, 
and promises to furnish an admirable review of the great questions rela- 
ting to the position of man upon the earth. The portion of the work 
now published, does not carry us far enough to give any idea of the 
precise mode in which the author will treat his subject, and we can 
therefore only offer a general statement of the contents of the four lec- 
tures here printed, deferring a more detailed review until the comple- 
tion of some great section of the work. In his first lecture Professor 
Vogt lays down a general outline of his subject, and indicates some of 
the difficulties which have, as it were, raised hedges of thorns around 
the purely scientific questions connected with the origin of man and 
of his different varieties. He also expresses his limited acceptance of 
the Darwinian hypothesis. ‘I'he second and third lectures contain 
chiefly a comparative discussion of the structure and form of the skull 
in various races of man and in some of the higher animals, and includes 
a most careful and valuable examination of the diverse methods of cra- 
niometry proposed, by different authors. The fourth lecture, devoted to 
the consideration of the nervous system, and especially of its great centre, 
the brain, will be found to contain much important information and 
argument. This is particularly the case ‘in regard to the signification 
of the convolutions of the brain, which Professor Vogt seems to us to 
place on a right footing. On the precise coincidence in the structure 
of the human brain with that of the higher quadrumana, the author 
fully agrees with Professor Huxley and his followers, and in illustra- 
tion of this view gives figures (taken from photographs) of the human 
brain and that of the chimpanzee, which ought to settle the question 
in the minds of those who still entertain any doubts on the subject. 
Under the title of “ Principes de Zooclassie,’’ ® Messrs. Roret have 
published the introduction, written by the late Professor de Blainville, 
for the Natural History of Mollusca in the “Suites 4 Buffon.” The 
chief part of this pamphlet is occupied by a discussion of the question 
of the existence of a system in nature, which M. de Blainville considers 
may be demonstrated a priori,—1. By the conception of a true system 
of philosophy: 2. By the knowledge of the nature of man and his 
intelligence: and 3. By a suitable conception of the nature of God. 
The endeavour to demonstrate this fact @ posteriori produces the 
natural method, and this is attained by means of the principle of sub- 
ordination of characters. M. de Blainville arranges the various organs 
of the animal structure as follows, in accordance with the importance 
which he ascribes to the characters derived from them: 1. The ner- 
vous system: 2. The sensorial apparatus: 3. The locomotive appa- 
ratus: 4, The generative apparatus: and 5. The apparatus of nutri- 
tion. Natural bodies are divided into Empires (organic and inorganic) : 





5 <©Vorlesungen iiber den Menschen, seine Stellung in der Schépfung und in der 
Geschichte der Erde, von Carl Vogt.” Erster Band, Erste Lieferung. Giessen : 
Ricker. 1863. 8vo. pp. 160. 

6 ‘* Principes de Zooclassie, ou Classification des Animaux.” Par M. H, D. de 
Blainville, Paris: Roret, 1863. 8vo., pp. 64. 
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and the organic empire into Kingdoms, Types, Classes, Orders, Tribes, 
Families, Genera, and Species. The book terminates with a tabular 
view of the animal kingdom, in accordance with the views of De Blain- 
ville, and is interesting rather as the last and posthumous work of the 
venerable Professor than from any influence it is likely to exert upon 
science. 

Mr. Van Voorst, to whom naturalists are indebted for the publica- 
tion of so many excellent works on the zoology of the British Islands, 
has just added to their number the first volume of a treatise on the 
“ British Sessile-eyed Crustacea,’? from the joint labours of Mr. 
Spence Bate and Professor Westwood. Of the three great groups 
into which the Crustacea may be divided, the Stalk-eyed forms (the 
crabs, lobsters, shrimps, and prawns), inhabiting our shores, have been 
well described by Mr. Bell, in a beautiful volume also published by 
Mr. Van Voorst ; and the lower forms, the Entomostraca, including the 
Cirripedes, are fully described by Dr. Baird and Mr. Darwin in the pub- 
lications of the Ray Society. ‘The works of Mr. Bell and Dr. Baird are 
now, perhaps, from the length of time that has elapsed since they 
made their appearance, and the rapid progress of Carcinological science 
of late years, somewhat antiquated, but they still offer to the student 
an excellent guide to the natural history of the groups they treat of. 
The intermediate group, that of the Sessile-eyed Crustaceans (the 
Edriophthalma of Latreille), on the contrary, was left almost entirely 
untouched in English literature, and with the exception of a paper on 
the Amphipoda, by Mr. Spence Bate, in the Annals of Natural His- 
tory, and Mr. White’s small treatise on the British Crustacea 
published by Reeve, British zoologists have had no guide to follow 
in the determination and classification of this rather puzzling group of 
animals. ‘The joint work of Messrs. Spence Bate and Westwood will 
therefore be most welcome to our naturalists. It is the result of long 
continued and earnest investigation, and the descriptions and figures 
of the species leave nothing to be desired, except perhaps that the 
authors could have managed to avoid the use of a new terminology. 
This first volume is devoted to the natural history of the Amphipod 
Crustacea, of which the common sandhoppers may be taken as the 
type,—the second will contain some aberrant forms of Amphi- 
poda and the whole of the Isopcda, the latter order including many 
curious forms, of which the parasitic species are especially interest~ 
ing. 
The important and highly interesting subject of the artificial pro- 
pagation of salmon and other fish, is ably treated by Mr. Frank 
Buckland, in his little work on “ Fish Hatching,’ ® just published. 
After describing the process as effected in nature, and indicating the 
multitude of enemies to whose attacks the spawn and young fry are 
exposed in their native rivers, Mr. Buckland describes the means by 





7 “ A History of British Sessile-eyed Crustacea.” By C. Spence Bate, F.R.S., 
F.L.S., &c., and J. O. Westwood, M.A., F.L.S., Hope Protessor of Zoology in 
the University of Oxford. Vol. I. London: Van Voorst, 1863. 8vo., pp. 507. 

8 “Fish Hatching.” By Frank T, Buckland. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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which the spawn is deposited and fecundated by human aid, the con- 
struction of the apparatus for its reception and development, and the 
various stages through which the young fish pass, up to the time of 
their being able to take care of themselves. Mr. Buckland hardly 
enters into the subject with so much detail as Mr. Francis, in a work 
lately noticed by us ; but his book, which is founded upon a lecture 
delivered by him at the Royal Institution, contains all the directions 
necessary for carrying out the breeding and transport of fish, either on 
a large or small scale. It is pleasantly and intelligibly written, al- 
though exhibiting a little of that tendency, so common in our popular 
scientific writers, to mistake slang for wit. 

A considerable amount of valuable information, bearing upon the 
subject treated of in Mr. Buckland’s book, is to be found in Dr. 
Davy’s “ Physiological Researches,” ® a volume containing reprints of 
numerous papers published by him in various journals and the trans- 
actions of learned societies, together with some essays hitherto un- 
published. The ichthyological papers relate chiefly to the fishes of 
the English lake district, and to the development of the ova of the 
Salmonide ; the most important of the other memoirs are those con- 
taining observations on the temperature of man and animals under 
various conditions, and on the influence of temperature upon different 
animals. ‘These and several of the other ‘papers contain the results of 
most laborious series of investigations, and will be found of much 
value to the physiologist. 

Dr. Lawson’s “ Manual of Popular Physiology”! is intended as a 
handbook for the general reader, and the author modestly states that 
he does not expect “that students proceeding to degrees in medicine 
will devote much attention to it.” Considering that the medical 
student has already several excellent handbooks of physiology to choose 
from, we think it by no means improbable that he will not trouble 
Dr. Lawson’s little book at all; but those who wish to obtain a gene- 
ral notion of human physiology may certainly read it with profit. 
The information contained in it appears to be generally correct; but 
the style is disfigured by constant clumsy efforts to be funny, with an 
occasional sprinkling of slang terms, not always accurately appreciated 
by the author. 

Dr. T. Piderit’s “ Mind and Brain’’!! is an attempt at a strictly 
materialistic theory of the human mind. ‘The soul (Seele), according 
to the author, is the life-giving principle which governs the develop- 
ment of the organisin, and is common to plants and animals; tie 
soul, in the theological sense, seems to be ignored by him; and the 
mind is simply a function of the brain. By a discussion of the 





9 ‘Physiological Researches.” By John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Williams and 
Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 1863. 8vo., pp. 448. 

10 « A Manual of Popular Physiology : being an attempt to explain the Science 
of Life in Untechnical Language.”” By Henry Lawson, M.D., Professor of Phy- 
siology in Queen’s College, Birmingham. London: Hardwicke. 1863. 12mo., 


pp. 168. 
11 “Gehirn und Geist ; Entwurfeiner physiologischen Psychologie.’ Von Dr. 
T. Piderit. Winter, Leipzig and Heidelberg. 1863. 8vo., pp. 86. 
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structure and functions of the different parts of the nervous system, 
Dr. Piderit arrives at the ordinary conclusion, that the seat of mental 
activity is in the cerebral hemispheres, and he explains the mechanism 
of its production by the analogy of the action of the spinal cord 
and its nerves. As the spinal cord consists of a perceptive and a 
motor portion, so also do the cerebral hemispheres, and thus the latter 
are to be regarded as composed of two organs,—the organ of percep- 
tion (Vorstellungsorgan) and the organ of the will (Willensorgan). 
These react upon each other in a manner analogous to the reflex action 
of the spinal cord; the influence of the organ of perception upon that 
of the will not only inducing the latter to give rise to voluntary 
motions in other parts of the body, but also being reflected back 
upon the organ of perception, causing that to retain and dwell upon 
its perceptions, and thus producing thought. Mental activity is thus 
the result of a constant reciprocal action between the organs of percep- 
tion and will. 

With the exception of two volumes, by Dr. Lee,!? one on the Water- 
ing Places of England, and the other on the Baths of Germany, we 
have no medical literature of importance to notice. 

Dr. Lee’s works, both of which have reached the fourth edition, 
are useful books, not only to the medical practitioner, but also to the 
intelligent frequenter of the various health-resorts of this country and 
the Continent ; whilst the author avoids any elaborate detail of the 
chemical constitution and physical properties of the different mineral 
springs, he affords a large amount of useful and valuable information 
whereby the physician may be guided in the selection of the place 
most suitable to the condition of his patient, and the invalid may learn 
much concerning the social and climatic condition of the different 
watering places,—information of no small value in determining the 
selection of a locality suited to the mental and physical wants of the 

atient. 

' Dr. Lee is also the author of a pamphlet on “The State of the 
Medical Profession,”!* in which he sets forth the alleged inefficiency of 
the Medical Actandthe Medical Council, the prevalence of quackery,and 
the prevalence of undue and extra-professional influences, as conducing 
o success in the medical profession, &c. &c. The author enumerates a 
h ost of grievances, most of which we fear are dependent upon social 
conditions but little under the influence of legislative enactments. Many 
will be disposed to concur with Dr. Lee in his strictures on the short- 
comings of the Medical Council, and agree with him that they ought to 
have done more for the elevation of the profession than they have done. 





13 “The Watering Places of England considered with reference to their Medical 
Topography and Remedial Resources.” By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fourth edition. 
London: J. Churchill and Sons. 1863. pp. 339. ‘The Principal Baths of Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland, considered with reference to their Remedial Efficac’ 
in Chronic Disease. By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fourth Edition. Volume I, 
Germany.—London: Churchill and Sons. 1863. pp. 308. 

13 <¢'The State of the Medical Profession further Exemplified in a Fourth Series 
of Notes Supplementary to the Medical Profession in Great Britain and Ireland, 
By Edwin Lee, M.D. London: W. J. Johnson, Fleet-street. 1863. pp. 87. 
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“A Safe, Speedy, and Certain Cure for Smallpox,’ is the title of a 
pamphlet, in which the author, not a medical man, asserts that three 
thousand cases treated with cream of tartar, have but recovered without 
one exception ; men of experience, we fear, will think the success too 
great to be trusted. 

A pamphlet by Mr. Perry, entitled “ Magneopathy, the Philosophy 


| of Health,” seems to be a sort of herald to proclaim the advent of 


some great book that is to come; beyond the fact that some unde- 
scribed form of magnetism is the agent whereby all the ills to which 
frail mortality is subject are to be expelled, the theory of the author 
is beyond our comprehension. 

Two Papers read before the Society for the Promotion of Social 
Science,! on Infant Mortality and the practice of hiring Wet Nurses, 
in its relation to Public Health and Morals, introduce us to topics of 
considerable importance; the author briefly but clearly sets forth the 
causes of excessive infant mortality, one great source of which he believes 
to be improper feeding. In the paper on the hiring of wet nurses he 
shows forcibly the evils, physical and moral, likely to spring from the 
prevalence of this practice, and the stimulus it gives to the growth of 
our great “ social evil.” 

The last pamphlet we have to notice is, ‘ An Address on the Pro- 
gress of Ophthalmic Surgery,”!7 during the past ten years. ‘The author 
sets forth briefly the satisfactory progress made in this department of 
the healing art, more especially since the introduction of the ophthal- 
moscope, 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
HRONOLOGICAL priority gives Mr. James Murray’s little 


volume on Ancient History! a claim to precedence in the present 
section of Contemporary Literature. Of no importance to the scholar, 
and not intended for a manual or book of reference, it may be said fairly 
enough to answer the end for which it has been written,—“ to arrange 
the leading facts of ancient history in such a manner as to excite the 





14 «A Safe, Speedy, and Certain Cure for Small Pox.” By C. Rose. Hert- 
ford: J. Rose. London: Kent and Co. 1863. 

15 ‘« Magneopathy, the Philosophy of Health-” By Hilbert Perry. London: 
R. Bentley. 1863. 

46 «« Excessive Infant Mortality; how can it be Stayed? and Infant Alimenta- 
tion.”” By M. A. Baines. London: Churchill and Sons. ‘The Practice of 
Hiring Wet Nurses (especially those from the ‘ Fallen’) considered as it affects 
Public Health and Public Morals.” By M. A. Baines. London: Churchill and 
Sons. 1863. 

17 “The Progress of Ophthalmic Surgery, from the Invention of the Ophthalmo- 
scope to th: Present Time,” By John Z. Lawrence, F.R.C.S. London: Churchill 
and Sons. 

1 “Sketches of Ancient History until the Death of Augustus.” By James 
Murray, author of ‘‘ French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV.” London : 
T. F. A. Day. 1863, 
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attention of the ordinary reader, and to furnish him with the means of 
forming an intelligent opinion regarding historical problems which are 
now so generally discussed.” Commencing as he does with primeval 
history, Mr. Murray finds himself very soon called upon to pass some 
judgment on the Bible as an historical record. He does not allow the 
question to give him much trouble, but decides off-hand that the dis- 
covery of errors in the Sacred Volume “ does not affect its Divine au- 
thority, but only our fancies as to what inspiration is, or ought to be.” 
We should like to know what is Mr. Murray’s test or definition of 
inspiration, or on what principle he imagines himself justified in assert- 
ing that the grand truths revealed in the first chapter of Genesis are, 
“that nothing was self-produced, that before time God was,” &c., and 
that, “beyond this nothing more is to be learned from the Mosaic 
narrative !” Such free-and-easy criticism threatens to become fashion- 
able: it enables a man to believe and disbelieve at the same time; to 
select what he thinks “grand truths,” and do homage to his own dis- 
criminating intellect, while repudiating all belief in such “ portions of 
the narrative ’’ as “seem absolutely incredible,” or the acceptance of 
which would jeopardize his reputation for general enlightenment. We 
must not, however, be too hard on compromises which are sometimes 
ingenious and often sincere. After a peep into the annals of the Jews, 
Mr. Murray glances at Phoenicia, India, and China; devotes a whole 
chapter to Egypt (in which he notes with a praiseworthy caution that 
a monument of Thothmes III. seems to represent the Israelites in bond- 
age), another to Assyria and Babylonia, and a fourth to the Medes 
and Persians. ‘The remaining chapters, which make up more than half 
the book, present us with an intelligible aecount of the principal events 
of Grecian and Roman History. Mr. Murray frequently refers us to 
the original sources of his narrative, sources which he appears to have 
examined for himself; his style is clear and unaffected, and his survey 
of ancient civilization is conducted in a candid and appreciative spirit. 

From the glorious memories of Greece and Rome to the quarrels of 
an irate and garrulous medieval Welsh Bishop, is a harsh transition. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, however, next awaits our notice.2 Besides the 
Life of St. David, and a Dialogue, valuable for its recital of the leading 
incidents in Giraldus’s own life, the third volume of his works con- 
tains the earlier portions of his treatise De Invectionibus—portions, 
which, when the fifth and sixth books were prepared for the press, the 
learned editor supposed to have been irretrievably lost. The four books, 
now happily recovered, exist only in an abridged or contracted form ; 
whereas, in the preceding instalment, the transcriber has scrupulously 
adhered to the original. The title of this treatise, as Mr. Brewer ob- 
serves, indicates its purpose. “It is a merciless attack on the real or 
supposed enemies of Giraldus, upon such of them more especially as had 
taken an active part, at Rome or in England, in hindering or contest- 





Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of 


f* 2 ‘*Giraldi Cambrensis Opera.” 
Published 


English Literature, King’s College, London, and Reader at the Rolls. 


by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, &c. 
Vol. III. London: Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green, 


1863. 
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ing his advancement to the See of St. David. What anger can dwell 
in celestial bosoms may be learned from the mutual animosity of the 
two theological spitfires of Canterbury and St. David’s. In justice, 
however, to Giraldus, it should be remembered that Hubert Walter, the 
Archbishop, was doubly an enemy. An Englishman, he desired to 
crush the ecclesiastical independence of the Welsh See, and a personal 
opponent, he endeavoured to ruin the suit of Giraldus in the Court of 
Rome. Thinking everything fair in war, Giraldus employs the weapons 
of ridicule and abuse without the least hesitation, adopting, it would 
seem, any calumnies that happened to be current. This want of dis- 
crimination the satirist himself acknowledged after the Archbishop’s 
career was closed. Indeed, while repeating his charges of worldliness 
and ambition, Giraldus does justice to his adversary’s unparalleled 
munificence, as well as to his courage and activity, declaring that “he 
was a bridle to the King (John), and a bulwark against tyranny ; the 
peace and comfort of the people: a refuge, in his own days, for great 
and small alike, against the oppression of the Government.’ Hubert 
was, in fact, a man of undoubted merit. His valour, his prudence, his 
aptitude for business were conspicuous in the disastrous Crusade of 
1190. It was Hubert, Professor Brewer tells us, who made provision 
for the starving host ; Hubert who saved the Franks from «liscomfiture 
by the Turks; Hubert whose animating presence during Richard’s 
illness prevented the entire break-up of the army, compelling the 
rapidly decreasing forces to remain, and eventually obtaining an honour- 
able truce from the illustrious Saladin. Nor was the warlike prelate’s 
tact less remarkable than his energy; for “when Saladin demanded 
what sort of a person was his great rival, Richard, and what did the 
Christians think of the Saracens ? Hubert had the art of the courtier to 
say, that Richard was the bravest, the manliest, the most magnificent 
prince in the world; and that the only difference between him and 
Saladin consisted in the difference of their religion.” Such traits of 
character are well brought out in Mr. Brewer’s pleasing preface. In 
the present volume the original Latin of the writings already specified 
is printed, without an English translation, and with but very few notes, 
unless we consider as notes the textual variations given at the bottom 
of each page. 

English readers who are desirous to know more of the life and 
writings of Giraldus Cambrensis may satisfy this thirst for knowledge 
by the perusal of “ The Historical Works” of the Welsh Bishop, con- 
tained in a volume recently published by Mr. Bohn.’ The “ Topo- 
graphy of Ireland,” and the “ History of the Conquest”’ of that country, 
translated by Mr. Thomas Forester, are followed by the “ Itinerary 
through Wales,’ and the Description of Wales as rendered into English 
by Sir Richard Hoare in 1806. Notes have been added by the editor, 
Mr. T. Wright, who professes to have carefully revised all the trans- 
lations. ‘Though the writings contained in this volume are called the 





3 “The Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis,” &c. Revised and edited, 
with additional notes, by Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. London: 
H. G. Bohn, 1863. 
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historical works of Giraldus, it may be well to state, that after deducting 
the descriptive portions, there remains but a small constituent that 
can by any stretch of courtesy be termed history. More than fifty 
pages are occupied with an account of the wonders and miracles of Ire- 
land. Those who care for such marvels will find in these veridical 
pages the true story of the Willow-tree that bore apples at the interces- 
sion of St. Keiwin, of the Fleas which St. Ninnan drove out of a village 
in Connaught intoa neighbouring meadow, of the Speaking Cross, the 
Leaping Penny, and the Wandering Bell. 

“Veneration for authority and love of precedent,” remarks Mr. 
Horwood in the sensible and informing preface which introduces the 
* Year Books of Edward the First,’’4 “ are characteristics of our nation;’’ 
and among the illustrations of this attachment to old use and wont, he 
adduces the retention of an irregular and unsymmetrical mass of written 
laws, “a collection of writings in Latin, Norman-French, and English, 
running over a period of six hundred years.” This alleged preference 
for a chaos-like jurisprudence, Mr. Horwood, whether rightly or 
wrongly, justifies by certain considerations, such as the extreme diffi- 
culty of framing formulas to meet every possible combination of cireum- 
stances in a progressive community, the non-finality and incomplete- 
ness of a code, and the ready acquiescence which the magic halo of 
antiquity secures for a judgment founded on an early legal interpreta- 
tion. A standing evidence of the people’s respect for law is found in 
the matchless series of our national records. “The volumes known as 
the ‘ Year Books’ contain reports in Norman-French of cases argued 
and decided in the courts of common law. The printed volumes 
extend from the beginning of Edward IT. to nearly the end of the 
reign of Henry VIII., a period of about 220 years; but in this series 
there are many omissions,” the chief of which is that of the whole of the 
reign of Richard II. “ But whatever may be their defects, these books 
are first in the long line of legal reports in which England is so rich, 
and in comparison with which (as Bentham remarks) the wealth of 
other nations is penury.” Of the decisions of judges in the reign of 
Edward I., some have been transmitted to our own time; notably those 
of Ralph de Hengham, who sat on the Bench during the last few years 
of Henry III., and, with some intermission, during the whole of the 
reign of Edward I. The documents contained in Mr. Horwood’s 
volume consist mainly of reports of cases in the Court of Common 
Pleas, and in the Cornish Iter. The Norman-French original is 
accompanied by an English rendering, the former occupying the right 
and the latter the left-hand page, so that both texts are simultaneously 
presented to the eye. Though the “ Year Books” are consulted chiefly 
by lawyers, Mr. Horwood expresses a conviction that they will reward 
the unprofessional student for the trouble he may have in reading them, 
by the historical information which they offer, the personal notices 
















































4 “Year Books of the Reign of King Edward the First.” Edited and trans- 
lated by Alfred J, Horwood, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners, &c. London: Longman, Green, 
Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1863. 
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scattered through these pages, and by “the light which they throw on 
ancient manners and customs.” 

A secondedition of Dr. Rudolf Gneist’s meritorious history of Eng- 
lish municipal government testifies to the favourable reception accorded 
to such studies by his countrymen. The first volume only of this new 
and revised impression is before us; the second and concluding volume 
is promised in October. In tracing the development of English law 

‘and government, the learned writer carries us back to the days of 
Egbert, Alfred, Athelstane, and Edward, to the Old English or Anglo- 
Saxon period. To the Norman period (1066—1272) he devotes an 
entire chapter, discussing Norman jurisprudence, the Norman Church 
and State, and feudal service, and finishing this portion of his subject 
with a comprehensive survey of the principal provisions of Magna 
Charta. The third period, closing in Richard III. (1485), receives 
even more consideration, the author regarding the century commencing 
with Edward I. as the pre-eminently fruitful season of English history 
in relation to the inner life of the constitution. The awakening 
spirit of national unity then began to modify the conflicting elements 
of baronial opposition aud ecclesiastical pretension. ‘he truly royal 
idea which presented itself to the minds of the first and third 
Edwards, was the combination of the various antagonistic social 
forces into one self-acting power in the ‘service of the state. The 
fourth and fifth epochs of national development include the times of 
the Tudors and Stuarts, of the Reformation and the Revolution. 
The sixth period closes with the end of the reign of George III. The 
general appreciation of the bearing and results of the great political 
events which distinguished these periods which the author intro- 
duces into his remarks, attests the sobriety and sagacity of his judg- 
ment, while his industry and research appear in almost every page 
of his book. In the second great division of the present volume we 
find an account of the municipal or local government now existing 
in England and Wales. The personnel of this local government is 
described with some fulness: the functions of sheriff, churchwarden, 
overseer ; rates, warrants, commitments, regulations relating to wages, 
combinations, landlords and tenants, game-laws, and the penalties 
attached to the commission of various offences and misdemeanours— 
all find a place in Dr. Gneist’s pages. The extensive reading and 
unwearied patience exhibited in the composition of a work recording 
the successive phases of the political development of a foreign people 
excite our admiration, and entitle the accomplished writer to the 
grateful approval of Englishmen. 

The history of England’s magnificent rival, France, is continued in 
a third volume of Mr. Crowe’s comprehensive work, to the Peace of 
Nimeguen, which in 1678 terminated the war waged by Europe against 
Louis X1V.° The author resumes his narrative with an account of the 


5 “Geschichte und heutige Gestalt der Englischen Communalverfassung oder 
des Selfgovernment.” Von Dr. Rudolf Gneist. Erster Band. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1863. ae 

6 «The History of France.” By Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. Vol. iii. 
London; Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, andGreen, 1863. 
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Protestant movement in France in the sixteenth century, describing 
the principal actors in the great drama of events belonging to the 
two opposing parties, and characterizing the abortive French reforma- 
tion, the failure of which he imputes not to royal resistance, but to 
the supineness of the middle class and the depression of the labouring 
population. The Huguenots, he remarks, “ never raised their thoughts 
to war and resistance on their own account, nor to organization after 
their own fashion: they trusted to princes to lead, to German or 
Swiss infantry to fight for them. In fact they wanted, what the 
middle class in France has always wanted, the perspicacity, energy, 
skill, and courage to divine and maintain their true interests, and carry 
their cause through triumphantly.” In 1562 Protestantism overran 
Normandy, but no sooner was it seen in its true light than it was 
resisted. The fact seems to be that French Protestantism took an 
“extreme and abrupt form,” not only proscribing the ancient hierarchy 
and ceremonial, but substituting, or desiring to substitute for the ex- 
isting ecclesiastical rule, “the complete supremacy of the middle 
orders, and not even the most wealthy and enlightened of those 
orders.”” Thus what the Reformed tenets won under the Catholic 
Valois, they lost under the Huguenot Bourbon. The character of this 
prince is drawn with skill and truth by the reflecting historian. 
He fully acknowledges the imperfections of Henry 1V., while doing 
justice to his genius, his wit, his good sense, his bravery, and gene- 
rosity. His abjuration of Protestantism he ascribes to religious in- 
difference and political expediency. The war between Catholic and 
anti-Catholic had degenerated into faction and anarchy; and the re- 
storation of government authority being the great want of the age, 
Henry embraced the creed “ most conducive to his worldly interests, 
and to the peace of the kingdom,” showing himself herein more politic 
than moral. The real work that Henry had to do, was to restore and 
establish the monarchic principle, and not to introduce a theological 
reform, or, as our author pithily expresses it, “ Henry the Fourth 
came to bury the religious struggle, not continue it.” This restora- 
tion of royal power, little as Henry desired such a result, issued in a 
complete despotism. ‘To render the power of the Crown absolute was 
one of the great objects that Richelieu proposed to himself, and to at- 
tain this end he determined on the humiliation of the feudal nobility 
of France. Mr. Crowe’s judgment of this able statesman’s career is 
not very favourable to him. He contends that ‘ authority’ alone sup- 
plied Richelieu’s type of government, and that his action tended to 
compression and the destruction of liberty. It might, however, be 
answered, without denying the Cardinal’s harsh and tyrannical sway, 
that the coercion of the upper aristocracy was a necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a lawful and orderly government. Mr. Crowe 
thinks, indeed, that the estates and nobles in 1561 might easily have 
been induced to abate their exorbitant pretensions, and that a word of 
Richelieu’s might have declared all classes subject alike to the taille. 
If this opinion be well founded, the Cardinal must be allowed to have 
lost a glorious opportunity for promoting the true interests of his 
country, and of diminishing, by such social modifications, the accumu- 
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lated debt of injustice which was so rashly and cruelly scttled in the 
Revolution of 1789. Besides sketching the career and character of 
Cardinal Richelieu, Mr. Crowe introduces us to Mazarin and Colbert, 
whose abilities he admits, while indicating their errors or deficiencies. 
In the present volume he scarcely recognises the great merits of Col- 
bert, whose political economy was often in fault, but who is generally 
admitted to have stimulated French industry, and to have developed 
the commerce and manufactures of his country. In the next instal- 
ment of this valuable history, we hope to find a few pages setting 
forth the merits and demerits of the French ministers in finance, in 
legislation, and in general administration. Hitherto Colbert appears 
in our historian’s delineation as a sort of financial Draco, whose success 
was attributable to “the reckless dishonesty of the sovereign and the 
pusillanimous character of the people.” As a rapid estimate of this 
third volume of the History of France, we may say that it is often 
interesting, that it exhibits research and independent reflection, that 
it aims at impartial treatment, and that, if it seldom appeals to our 
feelings or excites our imagination, it is characteristically distinguished 
by good sense and clear expression. 

To the free movement of the sixteenth century Philip II. of Spain 
opposed the force of his rigid will and royal power, siding with the 
Catholic party in France, attacking Protestantism in Holland, and 
seeking to conquer it in England by armed invasion. This honest ultra- 
Tory of Catholic Europe must always occupy a conspicuous position 
on the historical canvas. The poet and the romantic annalist have 
given him a factitious fame by attributing to him the death of his son 
Don Carlos. In the XLVIth number of this Review we noticed 
M. de Mouy’s attempt to produce a true version of the Don Carlos 
tragedy. Simultaneously, or nearly so, with the publication of his 
essay, appears a more elaborate, though not perhaps so readable a dis- 
quisition, with a precisely similar title (“ Don Carlos et Philippe II.”), 
by M. Gachard.? After what seems to be a laborious, not to say 
exhaustive examination of the documents that illustrate the subject, 
the author comes to the same generai conclusion as M.de Mouy ; that 
is, he entirely acquits the king of having directly caused the death of 
his son; differing, however, if we rightly remember M. de Mouy’s 
recorded impression, from that inquirer in regarding Philip’s conduct as 
harsh and unfeeling during the imprisonment of Don Carlos, and in 
considering him as in some degree responsible for his untimely end. 
The immediate cause of the death of this wretched, crazy, unmanage- 
able youth was, it appears, a violent indigestion, superinduced by an 
ogre-like voracity, and the determination of the prince to take none of 
the prescribed remedies. While M. Gachard condemns the king for 
his unfatherly rigour and his cruel treatment of his prisoner, he in 
general corroborates M. de Mouy’s account of the ill-starred prince, 
and admits that Philip was justified in placing him under restraint. 
This romance of Don Carlos has, we trust, received its coup de grdce 





7 «*Don Carlos et Philippe II.” Par M. Gachard, de Académie Royale deg 
Sciences, &c. In two volumes. London: David Nutt. 1863. 
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It is one of those historical lies which, from their poetic availability, 
secure themselves a far longer existence than they would otherwise 
enjoy. Schiller’s play, which it will now be impossible for any in- 
structed mind to read with patience, has given this romantic falsehood 
a wide circulation and unnatural longevity. As to destroy any error 
connected with it is a ‘pleasure, we may state, on the authority of 
M. Gachard, that the French poem pretended to be addressed by Don 
Carlos to Elizabeth is a fabrication. Carlos did not write verses, and 
did not speak French. 

About ninety years since occurred another mysterious transaction, 
which has been likewise misrepresented by half-informed chroniclers 
and romance writers, but which, according to the verdict of Jenssen- 
Tusch, is at length fully elucidated and faithfully related. The arrest 
and execution of Count Struensee and his friend Brandt, and the divorce 
and exile of the unhappy Caroline Matilda, the wife of Christian VII. 
of Denmark and the sister of our George III., are pronounced by the 
author of the historical inquiry before us* to have been the sad conse- 
quences of a wicked conspiracy. A reforming statesman, Struensee 
had offended all parties by the political changes which he had intro- 
duced. Blind to his danger, he allowed the various factions to find 
appropriate leaders in the queen-dowager Juliana Maria, the hereditary 
prince, the dismissed minister Rantzau Ascheberg, Kickstedt Koller, 
Guldberg,and Beringskjold. In the January Number of the Westminster 
feview for 1859 will be found an abstract of the tragical story, as told 
by Reverdil, himself an enlightened servant of the State, and if not an 
ardent friend, yet not an absolute enemy to Struensee. According to 
Reverdil’s version of this miserable business, it would seem that the 
friendship of the queen and Struensee was something more than 
Platonic, though he recognises the noble instincts of the minister, and 
refuses to admit the validity of many of the charges brought against 
him. Jenssen-Tusch goes much further than this. He considers 
that the documents which, since the Copenhagen revolution of 1848, 
have been magnanimously given to the world by the reigning sove- 
reign, a descendant of the plotting Juliana Maria, thoroughly establish 
the innocence of the young, lovely, and gifted queen who was the 
unhappy victim of this atrocious conspiracy. Irom these documents, 
published by L. J. Flamand, a Danish author, the vindicator of the 
poor young queen has constructed his complete and interesting nar- 
rative of the conspiracy. The book contains an account of the trial, of 
the indictment, and the speeches for the defence and prosecution, with 
other illustrative papers. 

It is pleasant to turn from the grisly butchery of Count Struensee 
to the welcome act of legislation with which, through his Minister 
of State, Cocceji, Frederick IJ. inaugurated his reign. This act was 
an order for the abolition of torture in his dominions, serving to in- 





8 “Die Verschwérung gegen die Kénigen Caroline Mathilde von Dinemark 
geb. Prinzessin von Grossbritannien und Irland, und die Grafen Struensee und 


Brandt.” Von G. F. von Jenssen-Tusch, Oberstlieutenant, a.D., &c. London; ° 


David Nutt. 1864, 
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dicate the spirit in which he proposed to rule. The great minister 
whose name has just been mentioned, was the agent of the law 
reform introduced into Prussia. Writing of him in after years, 
Frederick says, that as England is proud of her Newtons, and Ger- 
many of her Leibnitzes, so Prussia honours the name of her Grand 
Chancellor Cocceji, who exhibited such wisdom in the amelioration 
of her laws. It is the purpose of these quarto volumes, written by 
Adolf Trendelenburg, to furnish a contribution towards a history of 
this tirst Reform of Justice and the so-called Law of Nature. In 
prosecuting this task he gives us a rapid biographical sketch of the Ger- 
man law reformer, and reviews his studies, labours, and achievements. 
Born at Heidelberg in 1679, Samuel Von Cocceji early turned his 
attention to the subject on which his father, the distinguished juris- 
consult Henry Von Cocceji was engaged. ‘Travel succeeded study. 
In 1702 he became a professor of law at Frankfort; in 1727, 
minister of state and war, and about eleven years after, minister of 
justice. The death of the Grosskanzler took place on the fourth of 
October, 1755. His rationale of the Law of Nature, his views of 
Roman Law, and his labours and merits as a philosophical and prac- 
tical legist, appear to be adequately set forth in an essay which will 
prove attractive to the special student.’ 

George Forster, the companion of Cook in his world-renowned voy- 
age, the translator into German of the English version of the Sacon- 
tala, the author of the /erbarium Australe and various other works, 
was born on the 26th November, 1754, at the village of Nassenhaben, 
in Polish Prussia, an hour’s distance from Dantzic. As he left his 
birthplace before it came under Prussian rule, he regarded himself, so 
far, as no Prussian subject. His moral and intellectual characteristics, 
as well as the incidents of his outward life, are portrayed in an article 
written in the Westminster Review, October, 1856. ‘The accuracy of 
the sketch by G. G. Gervinus, on which that article is in part founded, 
is questioned by Karl Klein, a Professor at Mayence, who, in his 
patriotic zeal, has done his best to gibbet the memory of George 
Forster, or rather to re-gibbet it, “the peculiarities of his political 
adventures [having] exposed him to an ill-will which blasted his name 
so, that nearly forty years after his death his wife did not dare to 
publish his letters without pretixing an apology.” On leaving Wilna, 
where he held the professorship of natural history, Forster returned 
to Germany; and his old friend Johannes von Miiller, having just 
vacated the librarianship in the city of Mayence, he was presented 
to the Elector by Miiller, and appointed his successor. Soon after 
the French took Mayence. It has been stated, whether correctly or 
not, that Miiller, during a hasty visit to Mayence, told the citizens 
who applied to him for advice, “that under the circumstances they 





® “Friedrich der Grosse und sein Grosskanzler Samuel von Cocceji.” Von 
Adolf Trendelenburg. Aus den Abhandlungen der Kénigl. Akademie der Wissen- 


schaften zu Berlin, 1863. é 
10 “ Georg Forster in Mainz, 1788 bis 1793.” Von Karl Klein, Professor ai 


Gymnasium zu Mainz. Nebst Nachtrigen zu seinen Werken. London: Williams 
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would do best to rally round the republican government. Forster, 
who had never desired that any violent change should take place in 
Germany, but who speedily determined, when the moment for decision 
arrived, that the people of Mayence had better be free with the French 
than keep their old outrages, was drawn gradually intoa thorough union 
with the new administration, till at last he became one of the nine 
members of the provisional government, and one of the three citizens 
who were sent to bear to the Convention the decree by which Mayence 
was incorporated with the French republic. ‘The progress of events 
proved that this wasa politicalerror. ‘lhe Prussians re-took Mayence. 
Defeated and forlorn, Forster contemplated a residence of some years in 
India, where he meant to gather new experience, and make his fortune 
by practising as a physician. Death, however, forestalled all his pro- 
jects. On the 31st of January, 1794, old Heyne wrote, “ 1 cannot con- 
sole myself for the loss of my Forster. .. ‘Truly was he my Horséer. .. 
His worth—ah! he will never be replaced for the world. ‘The know- 
ledge that was gathered in him will not soon again be found in man. 
The noblest nature, the noblest heart, and for me ever the object of 
sorrow—of pity.” Professor Klein, while denying that Forster could 
properly be characterized as noble, does not dispute his excellence till 
within a short period of his death. ‘Chen he appears to be of opinion 
that Forster’s ianatical enthusiasm for freedom, conjoined with 
motives of self-interest, sullied with the blackest infamy his earlier 
reputation for honourable conduct. He denounces him as the basest 
of traitors, and holds him up as a horrid example for the warning of 
any degenerate son of Germany who should dare to betray his father- 
land. Most men will probably be of opinion that Forster committed 
an error. ‘The point really at issue is, whether he is to be condemned 
as a selfish traitor, or pardoned as an honest enthusiast. Gervinus 
commends Forster for his noble rejection of Prussian gold. When Voss 
wrote to him for Herzberg, the uld minister of Frederick the Great, 
expressing a hope that he would continue a well-intentioned Prussian, 
Klein contends that the praise is undeserved ; that Forster did indeed 
decline at first, but afterwards accepted, pecuniary aid from Berlin. 
That we have seen no proof of this avernient in Herr Klein’s citations, 
is perhaps our own fault ; but we are not as yet convinced that the 
loan there referred to was not an advance from another quarter. Klein, 
however, is positive in his assertions, and is very severe upon Ger- 
vinus, whom he accuses of having kept back a transaction which 
would be adverse to Forster’s reputation. We are quite content to 
leave the Professor to try conclusions with the historian and Forster’s 
friends and admirers to vindicate his character; but we may observe 
that in no sense can he be said to have betrayed his country, and that 
his acceptance of office under the French while they occupied the 
town, gave him the means, of which even Herr Klein allows he availed 
himsel!, to lighten to many of the citizens the burdens incident to the 
inhabitants of a conquered city. ‘This is a miserable bvok, as far as 
its animus is concerned, but it is also a collection of materials for the 
later years of G. Korster’s life, that cannot be neglected by any one 
who wishes for iull information on the period in question, The 
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hateful watchfulness with which the author waits upon every expression 
of one of the most open and careless of men, defeats its own purpose, 
and does but arouse a feeling of indignation in any impartial reader. The 
sad story of his domestic relations is told with a visible effort to in- 
sinuate more against his wife than the author dares expressly to assert. 
Indeed, although his industry is unquestionable and his style clear and 
good, this book will, we fancy, but little disturb that more charitable 
judgment of which it is written in arrest. It is not so much an 
impartial biography as a VerKLELNerung of George Forster, and 
we have little doubt that it will be so considered in Germany, although 
the question of the Rhine boundary fills a greater part than usual in 
their minds at the present moment, and the author addresses his book 
to this prevailing sentiment. 

Mr. John George Phillimore is almost as indignant with the people, 
the kings, the judges, the lawyers, the bishops, and the governing and 
educating classes of England, as Klein is with Forster. His 
favourite aversion is perhaps George the Third; but there are few 
persons who do not incur his displeasure. Among his numerous dis- 
likes are Ruskin, Assheton Smith or the author of his “ Life,’ the 
Essayists, Mr. Smiles, engineers in general, and entomologists in par- 
ticular. In fact his hand is against eyery man, and with a truly 
Irish pugnacity he follows the advice given to the faction-fighter, and 
wherever he sees a head he hits out. Prejudiced, one-sided, and in- 
discriminating as he is, Mr. Phillimore has yet a strong sympathy 
with what is noble in life, genuine in character, and just in politics. 
Indeed, there is an element of truth even in his exaggerations; and in 
reading his book you feel that it is the production of an earnest, 
ardent, and capable mind. His capacity, however, is not of the 
highest ; his penetration is acute, but not profound; his judgment is 
disturbed by passion; lis assertions are not always proven. His 
history, so far as the first volume is concerned, is a disquisition rather 
than a narrative. Commencing with a preliminary view of the con- 
stitution, church, law and literature of England, the author reviews 
the reigns of the First and Second Georges, finishing the introductory 
book with a sketch of Ireland, in which he asserts in his sweeping 
way “the singular incapacity of the English for the government 
of other races and of foreign countries.” ‘The second book con- 
tains eight chapters, beginning with the position of affairs on 
the accession of George the Third, and ending with the Great Com- 
moner’s acceptance of a peerage, and what Mr. Phillimore calls the 
consummation of “the traitorous purpose of the Sovereign against 
the Commonwealth.” Perhaps the best, or at least the most brilliant 
portion of the present volume, are the two chapters on India. In 
spite of the protracted and not always lucid periods in which Mr. 
Phillimore sometimes indulges, his general style deserves commenda- 
tion. Characteristically forcible, it has a fire and feeling in it which 
make you respect the writer and be often pleased with his book. Mr. 





1 “History of England during the Reign of George the Third.” By John 
George Phillimore. Vol. I. London: Virtue Brothers and Co, 1863. 
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Phillimore appears to be a well-read and scholarly man. His literary 
criticism is usually if not always sound, and even liberal and coura- 
geous. We hope that he will continue his projected work, and trust 
that the continuation will be free from the faults of exaggeration 
which detract from the value of the earlier instalment. 

Dr. Brewer’s Political, Social, and Literary History of France, 
designed for schools, private families, and examination candidates, is a 
closely packed volume.!? As a cram-book, it is probably as good as 
it is possible for such a caput mortuum to be. ‘The author has evi- 
dently done his best to realize his ideal of “a panorama in a pill-box.” 
His phonetic French is intended to assist those who are unacquainted 
with the language. Varn-cenn does duty for Vincennes, Larn-clos 
for 1’Enclos, and Charn-Mar for Champ-de-Mars, a pronunciation 
which strikes us as not quite Parisian. ; 

Under Louis XV. an Egyptian expedition was planned by his 
minister the Duc de Choiseul. ‘Ihe project, it is hardly necessary to 
say, was not executed during his reign. It was reserved for Bonaparte, 
after his brilliant Italian campaign, to carry out the project conceived 
by the Duke. The history of this expedition has often been written. 
Mr. Paton, “persuaded that it was possible to invest it with a fresh 
interest by a new method of treatment,” has retold the story, and 
retold it, as we think, extremely well. His present object, indeed, was 
not to narrate this episodical tale, but to furnish a history of ‘the 
Egyptian revolution from the period of the Mamelukes to the death 
of Mohammed Ali.’ In so doing, he has laid under contribution 
various Arab and European memoirs, he has consulted oral tra- 
dition, and has profited by local research. In some respects the 
author is specially qualified for his literary task. In the year 1839 
he accompanied Colonel, now Sir George Lloyd Hodges, her Majesty’s 
diplomatic agent and consul-general to Egypt, as private secretary. 
In Syria he fulfilled similar functions on the British staff under Sir 
Hugh Rose during the civil war on Mount Lebanon. After the 
battle of Nezib his leisure time was devoted to the study of the 
modern history of Egypt and the antecedents of Mohammed Ali. 
The result of these labours and experiences is an agreeable, lively, 
informing, and sensible work. Mr. Paton, it is true, is fond of dog- 
matizing, and we do not always find ourselves in accordance with his 
views ; as when in rather magniloquent language he declares that 
Christianity is the highest exposition of the laws of the universe. 
The reflections in which our author indulges are, however, always in- 
teresting. He writes with an honest and impartial pen, doing justice 
to Mahomet, to Bonaparte, to Kast and West, according to his lights ; 
without any excess of hero-worship, but also without any ungenerous 





32 “The Political, Social, and Literary History of France, brought down to the 
Year 1863.” By the Rev. Dr. Cobham Brewer, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Lon- 
don; Jarrold and Sons. 

13 “A History of the Egyptian Revolution from the Period of the Mamelukes 
to the Death of Mohammed, &c.” By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S., author of ‘ Re- 
on on the Danube and Adriatic.” In two vols. London: Triibner and Co. 
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bias. An introductory sketch of Egypt and the Arab Conquest, and 
of the Mameluke Sultans, precedes the narrative of the French cam- 
paign. The first volume closes with the evacuation of Egypt by the 
French. In the second, the rise of Mohammed Ali and the steps by 
which he acquired dictatorial and hereditary power are described. 
This volume also comprises a retrospect of Turkish history, an account 
of the Wahaby religion and of the Wahaby war, of the Convention 
and blockade of 1840, and of the great Pasha’s government after 
the termination of hostilities. It contains further much information 
on the geography, commerce, and population of Egypt; of the edu- 
cational institutions and the social life of the people. To Mohammed 
Ali Mr. Paton ascribes a masculine intelligence and will for the 
government of Orientals; under him Egypt grew to compactness, 
symmetry, and power, though at the expense of individual opulence 
and liberty. An improved police, the overland transit to India, pro- 
tection to Franks residing in towns from native insolence and 
fanaticism, the security of roads and of the great highway of the Nile, 
and the transformation of wild marauding Bedouins into “ auxiliaries 
of civilization,’ constitute the favourable side of Mohammed Ali’s 
rule; the ambition which led to rebellion and war, and the terroristic 
and inhuman systematic pressure on personal labour and resources 
which he established, constitute its dark: aspect. 

In indicating the vices of foreign civilization Mr. Paton docs not 
omit to point out faults of home growth. One of the two which he 
particularizes is “the Sabbatarian shackle on the rational liberty of 
the Lord’s Day,’”’ which he rightly stigmatizes as a violation of the 
principles and practice of the earliest and most illustrious of the 
leaders of the Reformation and of the letter and spirit of Christianity. 
The author of “ Ministerial Experiences” seems to be of a different 
opinion.* He talks of the stringency of God’s Word, and the literal 
sense of the Commandments. He tells also an edifying story of an 
old minister, who whenever he went through the village on Sunday 
evenings, always carried a riding-whip in his pocket, and who once 
had whipped the bailiff’s eldest son, who had been impertinent to his 
mother, till the lad was glad to get off by repeating the fourth com- 
mandment on his knees before him. Dr. Biichsel, who mentions 
Luther in the same page of his “ Experiences” in which we find this 
pleasing anecdote, should remember the great Reformer’s declaration that 
the Sabbath had been abolished by the Christians, and that he recom- 
mended all who wish to make a Divine commandment of the Sabbath 
as an institution ordained by God to keep the Saturday and not the 
Sunday. But, in truth, Dr. Biichsel, in common with many of his 
profession, does not understand his own trade. In treating of the 
third commandment he regards it as especially directed against profane 
swearing, whereas it is in reality directed against perjury, and should 
be translated “Thou shalt not take the name of Jehovah thy God for 
falsehood,” ete. But sound exegesis is not to be looked for in the 





14 «My Ministerial Experiences.” By the Rev. Dr. Biichsel, Berlin. London : 
Alexander Strahan. 1863. 
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roturiers of the pulpit. The little volume before us (dedicated to 
Professor Hengstenberg) is a strictly pietistic production. The 
sketches which it contains have already appeared in the Evangelical 
Ecclesiastical Journal. Some details in it on the Prussian Union or 
State Church are worth noting: some of the passages descriptive of man- 
ners and the state of society as regards religion are readable. But the 
book is suited mainly to those who in the language of a brilliant con- 
temporary can “talk nicely about Jesus.” 

In a book that bears the romantic title of “The Poor Gentlemen 
of Liége,” we have, in the shape which it now assumes, a work of a 
doubly partisan character: a vindication by the original author, M. 
Cretineau Joly, of the Jesuits, and a condemnation by the editor and 
annotator, the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee.> The present volume is only a 
portion of the entire “ History of the Company of Jesus,” containing, 
in fact, but two of the eight chapters of the original work. ‘The foot- 
notes and the supplemental commentary for which we are indebted to 
the editor’s anxiety to assist his readers in testing the veracity 
and credibility of the historian, somewhat exceed in length the trans- 
lated text. Should the instalment now offered to the public be 
favourably received, it is proposed that one of the remaining parts 
shall be published every quarter, so that the whole may be completed 
within the year. Mr. M‘Ghee’s object in giving to the world this 
edition of a “partial transcript of the past progress and present 
position of the Society of Jesus,” is to defeat in some measure its 
treacherous designs. As decided opponents of Romanism, we trust 
that the organs of its#liffusion will be defeated by the growing good 
sense of the British people. The thesis of M. Cretineau that Europe 
now tends towards a dissolution of all faith in Christianity, or to a 
Catholic reconstruction, is plausible enough. In the conflict of creed 
which has already commenced there will doubtless be many who, too 
ignorant or too weak to accept the conclusions of reason, will succumb 
to what appears to them the least challengeable authority, and 
we are quite willing that English men and women should be honourably 
guarded against Jesuitical influence. Of Mr. M‘Ghee’s qualifications 
for exercising this guardianship we shall say little. His notes show 
the violent exasperated antagonist. The history of Jesuitism, he 
conceives, is the explanation of the difficulty which statesmen experi- 
ence in governing Ireland. “ Every phase of sedition and rebellion,” 
he continues, “from 1641 to 1799, and from that to 1848, whether 
Peep-o’-day Boys, Caravats, Shanavests, Defenders, Whitefeet, Black- 
feet, Rockites, Ribbonmen, or Pheenix conspirators—these have all been 
alike the disciples, and the Jesuits have been the apostles and mis- 
sionaries, of their religion and their morals.” In another passage 
(p. cxxv.) he insinuates that Dr. Doyle and Dr. Kirwan were the 





45 «The Poor Gentlemen of Liége: being the History of the Jesuits in England 
and Ireland for the last Sixty Years.” Translated from their own historian, M. 
Cretineau Joly. Edited, with preface and supplemental notes and comments, by 
the Rev. R. J. M‘Ghee, M.A., Rector of Holywell-cum-Needingworth. London : 
John F. Shaw andCo. 1863. 
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victims of a mysterious conspiracy, and puts the startling question, 
“Would the holy fathers give us a sample of their drink—the 
‘ Beatificato’—to be analyzed by Professor Faraday ?’? While we 
desire the frustration of all Jesuit attempts, in or out of Great 
Britain, we have not the slightest sympathy with the blatant Protes- 
tant-parson type of antagonism adopted by the commentator on “ The 
History of the Jesuits in England and Ireland for the Last Sixty 
Years.” 

Gustav Kiihne, in compliance with his publisher’s request, that he 
would vary the collection of his novels and romances now issuing from 
the press, by including in it essays and sketches of character, has 
prepared a compact little volume of political gossip and reflection on 
prominent events and persons in the troubled period of 1848—1852,16 
which he calls his Diary. A member of the first Frankfort Parlia- 
ment, Kiihne early noted the preparations for a new national existence. 
The Baden programme of reform put an end, he asserts, to every well- 
grounded hope of successful action. Germany refuted, without hesita- 
tion, the French ideal of republican government, and perplexity ensued, 
to be succeeded by present failure. Yet a Respublica Germanorum 
(in the sense in which England, with her monarchical constitution and 
her parliamentary self-government, is a republic), has nothing terrific 
or impracticable about it. The exclusion of Austria, by the party of 
Von Gagern, was another rock on which the scheme of political reno- 
vation foundered. Austria no less than Prussia must be included in 
every project of German unity. Such is the leading idea of Gustav 
Kiihne, as regards the future of Germany. His volume is distributed 
into various portions, with titles which illustrate these cardinal posi- 
tions. It discusses a multitude of subjects, and judges or describes a 
great variety of persons. From the Reform banquets in France to Lola 
Montez on the Lake of Geneva; from the outbreak of the cholera to 
the restoration of Poland; from the speech of Lord John Russell in 
favour of the Jews to the six Volksreden by D. F. Strauss in favour 
of popular rights and imperial unity—all topics connected with the 
period are comprised in Herr Gustav Kiihne’s political sketches. 

Captain Gronow’s second series of Reminiscences, is a work of a 
lighter and more amusing class than that last noticed.!7 It isa lively 
and pleasant volume of anecdote, intermixed with occasional comment, 
reflecting the lineaments of the fashionable and literary life of the last 
generation, with at least a proximate fidelity to the original. Perhaps 
the second is a less spontaneous production than the first series, but 
we think it fairly worth the hour which may be consumed in turning 
over its pages. Recollections of Waterloo, electioneering experiences, 
military talk, and witty story, succeed with a movement so rapid, that 
the reader is constantly amused, and sometimes instructed. Among 
the portraits sketched are those of Lady Aldborough, Count d’Orsay, 





16 <‘ Mein Tagebuch in bewegter Zeit.” Von Gustav Kiihne. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1863. . 

17 ¢*Recollections and Anecdotes : being a second series of Reminiscences of the 
Camp, the Court, and the Clubs.” By Captain R. H. Gronow, formerly of the 
Grenadier Guards, and M.P. for Stafford. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863, 
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Lord Dudley, and Lord Alvanley. Though, the gallant portrait- 
painter says, “everybody knows the story of Gunter, the pastrycook,” 
we venture to repeat it here. He was mounted on a runaway horse 
with the King’s hounds, and excused himself for riding against 
Alvanley by saying, “Oh, my lord, I can’t hold him, he’s so hot.” 
“Tce him, Gunter, ice him,” was the consoling reply. 

From the Ice of the West we turn to “ The Lights and Shades of the 
East.” The volume so named is also entitled, “ A Study of the Life of 
Baboo Harrischander, and Passing Thoughts on India and its People, 
their Present and Future.’’!® Baboo Harrischander, in the opinion of 
the author, Framji Bomanji, approaches to a just conception of what 
an educated young native should be. Harris, born in 1824, was the 
second son of a Koolin Bramin, an absolute beggar, or only a shade or 
two removed from the strict professional standard of mendicancy. 
Installed as a charity boy at a village seminary, Harris mastered 
every subject of his curriculum to the extent of his tutor’s capacity, and 
leaving school at the early age of thirteen, commenced life as acommon 
clerk on ten rupees a month, “ and culminated as an assistant military 
auditor.”” In process of time he became a journalist, denounced the 
annexation policy, and “triumphantly cried out for justice to India.” 
As the single-handed editor of the Hindoo Patriot, he appears to have 
acquired some influence, extorting the good opinion of Mr. Russell, the 
Times correspondent, who, “after some acquaintance but much hesita- 
tion,” vouchsafed to style him in his graphic pages “the Lucullus of 
India.” To Harris’s energy and exertions his admiring biographer 
ascribes the success of the British India Association, which, he adds, 
promises at no distant date to be the glorious House of Commons in 
India. The subject of this panegyric seems to have died in or about 
June 1861. Besides the biographical sketch contained in this volume, 
we have a good deal of didactic and speculative matter, and this em- 
bodiment of opinion on the part of an educated native of India, is surely 
not without interest. The volume, made up in part of desultory lec- 
tures and undelivered sketches, shows some literary skill, and evinces 
considerable reading. In two of the thirteen chapters into which it is 
divided, the author discusses the question of India’s regeneration. 
While asserting the derelictions of Anglo-Indian government, the 
author allows that the policy of England, in spite of its little anomalies, 
has ever continued to be just; and, believing that during the century of 
India’s subjugation, freedom of person, property, and conscience have 
been secured her, such as she never before enjoyed, he desiderates the 
continuance of that subjection till after she has attained to the posi- 
tion of self-management. ‘The one great measure which is requisite for 
the permanent establishment of British supremacy in India is, our 
author maintains, British colonization to resist the future aggression of 
France and Russia, and introduce our northern energy and intelligence 
among the dull and torpid millions of India, so as to develop the rich 





18 «* Lights and Shades of the East ; or a Study of the Life of Baboo Harris- 
chander, &c.” By Framji Bomanji, late of the Elphinstone College. Bombay : 
Chesson and Woodhall, printers. 1863. « 
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resources of the soil, at. present almost entirely neglected. Assuming 
a prophetic strain, Framji Bomanji does not hesitate to announce a 
splendid future for India, conditional on England’s fulfilment of her 
threefold mission—of mental elevation, material development, and 
commercial expansion. We trust the sanguine vaticination may in 
some degree be realized. 

In Alexander Wilson we have another instance of the triumph of 
patient endeavour over the depressing influences of poverty. A 
curious literary partnership is that of the prince and the pedlar, Charles 
Lucien Bonaparte and Alexander Wilson, one of whom began and the 
other completed the well-known classical work on American Ornithology. 
Born at Paisley on the 6th of July, 1766, Alexander Wilson, after his 
brief school-time was brought to a close, was bound apprentice at the 
age of thirteen to his brother-in-law, who, like our hero’s father, was a 
weaver. During a four-years’ journeymanship Alexander wrote most 
of his poems, some of which were attributed to Burns, with whom 
Wilson afterwards became acquainted. In his twentieth year the 
young handloom weaver “ rebelled, stored and strapped a green pack 
on his back, took a hazel staff in his hand, and started as a pedlar—” 
the prototype, in point of fact, of the Wanderer in “ The Excur- 
sion.” After three years’ travel the new Autolycus found that his 
career as packman and poet was by no means successful. Reluctantly 
returning to his former trade, but indulging a satirical turn, and so 
coming to grief, the ex-pedlar soon resolved to emigrate, and on the 
14th of July, 1794, found himself within the Capes of the Delawares. 
Here a complete forest of trees presented itself to his view, and in that 
forest he was destined to be a solitary student for many years. His 
pursuits as schoolmaster, poet, and ornithologist are briefly indicated 
in Mr. Paton’s agreeable pamphlet-biography, which, in addition to 
the hasty narrative of incident, embodies several letters never before 
published. Wilson died on the 23rd of August, 1813, during the pub- 
lication of “his nine noble volumes.” His dust lies in the Cemetery 
of the Swedish Church in Southwark, Philadelphia. 

From Wilson’s peaceful triumphs on American soil, we pass to the 
consideration of certain phases of the great contest now waging 
there. In “A Military View of Recent Campaigns in Virginia and 
Maryland,” Captain C. C. Chesney has, so far as we can judge, con- 
tributed an admirable essay towards the elucidation of his theme.”? 
Written in a lucid, graphic, and perfectly simple style, he appears 
to have quite attained his object, “to collect from existing sources 
such a narrative as shall put before the general reader all the really 
important matter, without wearying him with unnecessary details.” 
In entering on this narrative, Captain Chesney undertakes to show 
why, in their attempt to drive the Southern Government from its 





19 «Wilson the Ornithologist. A New Chapter in his Life (embodying many 
letters hitherto unpublished).” By Allan Park Paton. London: Longman, 
Green, and Company. 1863. 

20 «* A Military View of Recent Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland.” By 
Capt. C. C. Chesney, R.E., Professor of Military History, Sandhurst College. 
With Maps. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863. 
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chosen seat at Richmond, the Federals had, up to the end of 1862, 
made no more progress than on the unlucky day of July 1861, when, 
under the command of M‘Dowell, they first advanced against the 
position of Manassas. In his estimate of the opposing armies and 


their leaders, he has tried to do justice to both sides. The army of 


the North (130,000 volunteers) was, in March 1862, well equipped, 
had a formidable artillery, an inadequate staff, and few and bad 
cavalry. The Southern army, scarcely half its strength, was also 
very inferior in equipment; but the South had from the first “ the 
special advantage, derived from her aristocratically composed society, 
of a class of men accustomed to command and lead others.” Nearly 
all the generals too were distinguished pupils of Westpoint Academy, 
always more frequented by Southerners than the sons of the more 
commercial North. In cavalry, the Confederates were superior to 
their opponents, having preserved the practice of horsemanship ; they 
had alse an improved military organization, and the spirit of the men 
was excellent. On the other hand, a defective organization, a demo- 
cratic spirit, and cabinet interference were elements of disaster exist- 
ing, from the commencement, in the army of the North. Turning to 
the generals, we find M‘Clellan, who had “enjoyed a full theoretical 
training at Westpoint,” commended for previous knowledge, for orga- 
nizing talent, and personal ascendancy, but frustrated, from the 
beginning, by Government intermeddling. It was this intermeddling 
that rendered futile M‘Clellan’s success at Hanover Courthouse, and 
which, by enforcing the recall of M‘Dowell, and the destruction of the 
railway bridges between the two generals, proved so fatal to all the 
hopes which M‘Clellan had formed. M‘ Clellan, indeed, perhaps threw 
away a reasonable chance, after the battle of Fair Oaks, of advancing 
against Richmond ; but when he urged on the Washington Cabinet 

the feasibility of attacking that place, by way of the James, his sug- 
gestions were disregarded ‘and reinforcements were refused. Aided by 
these errors of omission and commission, the brilliant operations of 
Jackson, comparable to “the more famous week of victories of 
Napoleon in 1814,” soon turned a “doubtful struggle into one long 
series of triumphs for the South.” The very day of Hooker’s ad- 
vance, Jackson’s corps, flushed with their late successes, approached, 
while M‘Clellan still imagined them fully occupied in the North; and 
the attack of the Confederates on the afternoon of the 26th of June 
ended in the retreat of the Federal army, with enormous loss. Of the 
great Southern chief our author has a high opinion. ‘To him he 
ascribes “the genius which enables a general to throw over at the 
right time the methodical rules of war.”” Known at Westpoint for his 
reserved manner, and distinguished in later years in the Mexican war, 
Jackson’s popularity at the College of Virginia, where he was after- 
wards employed, had been impeded by a disposition to eccentricity 
and hypochondria. Captain Chesney describes him in an earlier page 
of his book as simple, abstemious, and devout, “dividing his spare 
hours between his Bible and his field-map,” “a leader, who seems to 
combine the habits of Suwarrow with the self-discipline of Cromwell, 


and to be trusted by his soldiery as though he were prophet as well | 
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as general ;” and in the supplementary section, he says that a great 
cause has seldom suffered more by a single death. Courage, noble- 
ness, and genius always deserve the tribute of human sympathy and 
admiration ; but the greatness of the cause in which this renowned 
soldier fell is what it is very difficult to see. In fighting for Inde- 
pendence, the South are fighting for liberty to found a Slave Power. 
Should it prove successful, truer devil’s work, if we may use the 
metaphor, will rarely have been done. In fighting for the Union, the 
North fought, primarily, for the non-extension, and is now fighting, 
as we trust, for the eventual extinction of slavery,—work surely not 
without some sparkle of Divine justice in it. We only regret that 
such a cause has not the good wishes of the able, temperate, and 
impartial reviewer of “ Recent Campaigns in Virginia and Maryland.” 
But we must leave our readers to follow his progress through Pope’s 
campaign, to the Fall of Harper’s Ferry, the Battle of Antietam, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville, not without expressing a final 
contidence that they will approve of their guide. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


“ [’ is one of the best results of modern studies,” remarks the 


author of a book! which illustrates the truth of the observation, 
“that if in some departments of knowledge there is less learning, there 
is in general a truer discernment of the spirit of the past, and of the 
points of resemblance and difference between ancient and modern 
civilization. In many provinces of inquiry it may be seen that cri- 
ticism is striving with a gennine sympathy to penetrate to the heart 
of earlier times, and to separate the treasures of lasting worth from 
the materials of trivial value, which have been borne down casually 
among the accumulated spoils of time.” And it is in such a spirit of 
discerning sympathy that Mr. Sellar has entered upon his task, and 
has traced the growth of Roman poetry from the small original germ 
which, in spite of the overwhelming influence of Greek literature and 
culture, did nevertheless take firm root in its native soil, and produced 
fruit which was strictly and essentially Roman. Rejecting the theory 
so boldly advanced by Niebuhr, that there had been a golden age of 
national poetry long before the time of Ennius, Mr. Sellar considers 
Nevius to have been the first native poet. Of his writings only a 
few fragments have been preserved, but many of his expressions 
became proverbial, and one of them, “ Laudari a laudato viri,” is so 
still. 
Mr. Sellar divides the history of Roman poetry into four periods :— 
1. The age of Nevius, Ennius, Lucilius, &c., extending from about 
B.c. 240 till about B.c. 100. 





1 “The Roman Poets of the Republic.” By W. Y. Sellar, M.A. Edinburgh : 
Edmenston and Douglas. 1863, 
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2. The age of Lucretius and Catullus, immediately before the 
fall of the Republic; from about B.c. 60 to about B.c. 46. 

3. The Augustan age. 

4, The whole period of the Empire after the time of Augustus. 

These divisions appear to us somewhat arbitrary, nor can we think 
that Mr. Sellar has altogether made good his assertion that “ each is 
distinctly marked in form, style, and character,” however obvious may 
be the enormous interval that separates the rude simplicity of Ennius 
from the ‘polished grace of Virgil. This volume embraces two of 
the periods above named, and the early chapters on the origin and 
peculiarities of Roman poetry give the results of careful study and 
sound criticism in a very complete form. Equally valuable are the 
elaborate notice of Ennius, and the various traits of personal character 
which set the old self-confident Calabrian before us in the stir and 
tumult of the greatest days of the Republic, and show the peculiar 
influences under which his rare genius was developed. But the most 
able and the most important portion of this work is that which treats 
of Lucretius. More than a third of the volume is devoted to him, and 
the result is the most complete and searching analysis we possess of 
the great work of one of the most courageous thinkers of antiquity. 
As we read his grave and weighty lines, we think more of the disciple 
of Epicurus, of the eager searcher into the hidden laws of nature, and 
of the bold assailant of effete superstitions, than of the poet; although, 
as our author has well shown, there is a grandeur, a pathos, and at 
times a sublimity, of thought and expression, which amply entitle him 
to the rank which modern rather than ancient critics assign him. The 
following admirable passage is a fair example of the wise, philosophical 
spirit in which he has been studied :— 


“The full light in which ancient poetry, politics, and mental philosophy are 
read, make us apt to forget that a great part even of the intellectual life of 
antiquity is only revealed to us in uncertain twilight or in rare gleams of sun- 
shine. In no other ancient writer is this light so fall and clear as in Lucretius. 
If for nothing else, his poem would thus be valuable as a witness to the ardent 
and disinterested curiosity, felt long ago, to penetrate the secrets of nature, 
and as affording examples of the clear, varied, and minute power of observation 
which ministered to this curiosity. The Greek masters, whom he followed, are 
preserved only in fragments. It is something to realize, by the lights of this 
poem, the impression which they produced on the mind of one who tried to 
follow in their footsteps. The genius of Plato and Aristotle may be estimated 
ogg as justly in modern as in ancient times. But the great intellectual 
ife of Democritus, Empedocles, or Anaxagoras, escapes our notice in the more 
familiar studies of classical literature. ‘The work of Lucretius is especially 
valuable on this ground, that we are reminded in it of the amount of thought 
and feeling that was lavished upon the earliest inquiries into nature. In some 
respects the general ignorance of the times enhances our sense of the greatness 
of individual philosophers. ach new attempt to understand the world was an 
original act of creative power. The intellectual strength of the poet himself 
must also be taken into account as some measure of the strength of his masters, 
whose opinion he adopted, and who filled his mind with affection and astonish- 
ment. The history of the physical science of the ancients is not, indeed, so 
interesting or important as that of their metaphysical philosophy. And this is 
so, not ouly on account of the comparative scantiness of their real acquisitions 
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in the one as compared with the great ideas which they have contributed to the 
other, and with the masterpieces which they have added to its literature; but 
still more on this account, that in physical knowledge new discovery supplants 
the place of previous error or ignorance, and can be understood without 
reference to what has been supplanted: whereas the power and meaning of 
philosophical ideas are unintelligible apart from the knowledge of their origin 
and development. The history of physical science in ancient times affords 
satisfaction to a natural curiosity, but is not an indispensable branch of 
scientific study. The history of ancient mental philosophy, on the other hand,— 
the source not only of most of our metaphysical ideas and terms, but of many 
of the most familiar thoughts and words in daily use,—is the basis of our highest 
speculation. Yet among the various kinds of interest which this poem has for 
different classes of modern readers, this is not to be forgotten, that it enables 
a student of science to estimate the actual discoveries, and, still more, the 
prognostications of discovery attained by the irregular methods of early 
inquiry Thus, for instance, the doctrines concerning the elemental 
atoms and their ceaseless motion, explained in the first two books, and of the 
‘simulacra’ or images reflected from all objects, in the fourth book, although 
in themselves arbitrary assumptions, and fancifully and erroneously applied to 
the explanation of phenomena, yet have a real relation to the more substantial 
theories of modern times, and imply some finer and subtler gifts than even 
the clear and vivid observation which belonged to the ancient mind.” 
(pp. 251-3.) 

The remarks upon Catullus, with which the volume concludes, are 
distinguished by the same discriminating appreciation and power of 
entering into the spirit of the times as well as of the individual poet, 
but they will not be read with the same interest as is awakened by 
the masterly chapters upon Lucretius. The only drawback to the 
pleasure and profit afforded by this valuable and scholarly work is an 
occasional redundance and laboured amplification, which render the 
style heavy and weaken its force. The author promises a continu- 
ation of his subject to the close of the Augustan age at some 
future time. 

From the poets of declining Rome, enfeebled by the corruption of a 
dying civilization, Mr. Clarke? invites us to the study of our own 
Shakespeare, in whose joyous and plenteous spirit we trace the poet of 
an heroic age, fired with new thoughts, and rich in great deeds. The 
title of Mr. Clarke’s book is a little misleading. Some years ago he 
gave a course of lectures upon the subordinate characters of Shakespeare, 
and when urged to publish them, he found that the form in which 
they had been delivered was not well adapted for perusal. He 
therefore remodelled them, and the present volume of essays is the 
result. But these are not by any means devoted to the “ subordinate 
characters ;” they consist of fluent gossiping remarks upon tweuty of 
Shakespeare’s plays, by an untiring and enthusiastic student, who 
tells us that in pondering and repondering them for the chief part of 
his life, his admiration has increased with his study, and whose deep 
appreciation of “the greatest and most loveable genius that was ever 
vouchsafed to humanity ”’ has enabled him to discover some beauties 





2 «¢ Shakespeare-Characters ; chiefly those subordinate.” By Charles Cowden 
Clarke. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 1863. 
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and excellences, both of thought and treatment, which have escaped 
' his ‘many fellow labourers in the same fruitful field. It is true that 
the thought will at times suggest itself that it might surprise Shake- 
speare himself to hear of profound meanings and subtleties of expression 
which are detected in passages, where, to the naked eye of the 
uninitiated, something more obvious and common seems to be intended ; 
but many of Mr.Clarke’s observations are both ingenious and instructive, 
and he is especially happy in his analysis of some of the more striking 
femalecharacters. Here we detect—as indeed he leads us todo—the hand 
of the authoress of “World-noted Women,” to whose constant aid in 
his Shakespearian researches her husband pays a graceful tribute. It 
detracts somewhat from the pleasure this volume affords, to come 
across so many Germanized words, such as “ heart-homely,” “ heart- 
friend,” “murder-tale,” and passages of such oppressive splendour as 
“amid the glittering firmament of beauties with which this amazing 
drama is studded,” and “that lusty season of life when the luscious 
honey-dew of youth has not yet dried up or evaporated, and when the 
sinews of genius have consolidated into the firm maturity of luxuriantly 
developed manhood.” But neither faults of style nor occasional offences 
against good taste will prevent this pleasant volume from being well 
received by the few whom it will remind of treasures they know full 
well, and by the many whom it may serve to guide to the golden mine 
from which it is too much the tendency of the modern worship of 
whatsoever is new to decoy them. Neither class of readers will, we 
think, be much attracted by a new German work,’ of which the first 
volume only has yet appeared. _ An elaborate examination of all the 
conclusions of the “ deutsche Asthetik” on our great dramatist will 
hardly interest the English Shakespearians, and the dissertation on 
Hamlet goes over ground which they are weary of traversing. More 
of novelty will, at any rate, be found in the volume by Mr. Hackett, 
the American actor, whose appearance in the character of Falstaff 
at Drury Lane in 1839, and at Covent Garden in 1845, will be 
remembered by the playgoing public. Mr. Hackett’s book contains 
a good deal about Shakespeare, and a good deal also about Mr. Hackett. 
His portrait graces the beginning, and a florid sketch of his life, by 
Charles J. Foster, at the end of the volume, assures us that “ when 
he, and you, and I, and sixty years have gone, old gentlemen will say 
to the playgoer of the day, ‘1 saw Hackett in Falstaff, sir. He was 
the finest Sir John that ever enacted the character!’ And when sixty 
times sixty years have elapsed, I have little doubt that the dramatic 
critic and antiquary will declare, ‘the real Falstaff died with Hackett, 
and one of Shakespeare’s masterpieces is, as yet, no more!’’’ Remarks 
upon different actors of Hamlet (including the author himself), with 
descriptions of their style and personal appearance, occupy a consider- 
able portion of this book, and Part V. on “Shakespearian Subjects” 





3 “‘Shakspeare in seiner Wirklichkeit.” Von J. L. F. Flathe. Erster Theil. 
Leipzig: Dyk’sche Buchhandlung. London: Williams and Norgate. 1863. 

4 «Notes and Comments upon certain Plays and Actors of Shakespeare, with 
Criticisms and Correspondence.” By James Henry Hackett. New York: 
Carleton. 1863. . 
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contains letters from Lord Carlisle, Washington Irving, &c., addressed 
to the author. Among these, one of the most curious is a study of 
“the character of Desdemona,” by John Quincy Adams, which 
propounds a view of Shakespeare’s purpose in the tragedy which could 
hardly have suggested itself to any one whose notions upon race and 
colour had been formed on Shakespeare’s side of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Adams has a very low opinion of poor Desdemona’s morals; hints 
hard things of a young woman who could be fascinated by “the tale 
of a rude unbleached African soldier ;” and sums up his charges in 
the following indignant passage :— 


“ My objections to the character of Desdemona arise not from what Iago, 
or Roderigo, or Brabantio, or Othello says of her; but from what she herself 
does. She absconds from her father’s house, in the dead of night, to marry a 
blackamoor. She breaks her father’s heart, and covers his noble house with 
shame, to gratify—what ? Pure love, like that. of Juliet or Miranda? No! 
unnatural passion ; it cannot be named with delicacy. Her admirers now say, 
this is criticism of 1835; that the colour of Othello has nothing todo with the 
passion of Desdemona. No? Why, if Othello had been white, what need 
would there have been for her running away with him ? Her father could have 
made no reasonable objection to it; and there could have been no tragedy. 
the colour of Othello is not as vital to the whole tragedy as the age of Juliet 
is to her character and destiny, then have, I read Shakespeare in vain. The 
father of Desdemona charges Othello with magic arts in obtaining the affections 
of his daughter. Whiy, but because her passion for him is wxzatural; and why 
is it unnatural, but because of his colour ?’—p. 235. 


Mr. Adams admits that the moral lesson to be learnt from the story 
could be of no “ practical utility” in England, but considers neverthe- 
less that the play was written as a warning against ill-assorted marriages. 
The grandest picture of the despair of love betrayed ever traced by 
human hand, reduced to a protest against elopements! Scarcely less 
remarkable, and we believe purely transatlantic, is the attempt of Mr. 
Hackett to prove from certain phrases, and from the fact that “ blood” 
is mentioned five hundred times, and “ heart” a thousand, that Shake- 
speare was acquainted with Harvey’s theory of the circulation, and also 
that his knowledge of the law of gravitation fifty years before Newton 
is established by the following speech of Cressida :— 

“But the strong base and building of my love 
Is as the very centre of the earth, 
Drawing all things to tt P’ 


But even discourses such as these, betraying true love and veneration 
for our great poet, are better than the cold, self-satisfied criticisms of 
the last century, when Goldsmith complained of the “ inconsistent and 
incongruous’ reasoning of Hamlet. 

The essay which prefaces Mr. Monier Williams’s analysis® of the 
two great Indian epic poems—the Ramayana, or adventures of Rama, 
and the Maha-bharata, or story of the descendants of Bharata,—though 





5 “Indian Epic Poetry: being the substance of Lectures recently given at 
Oxford.” By Monier Williams, M.A., Boden Prof. of Sanscrit. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1863. 
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clear, well written, and worthy of so distinguished a Sanscrit scholar, 
will hardly tend to lessen the involuntary shrinking which that easily- 
cowed personage, the general reader, experiences when he occasionally 
makes an effort to arrive at something like a clear view of Hindu 
mythology. The increased attention which has of late years been 
directed to the study of Oriental literature has hardly done more than 
show us the extent of our ignorance, and the great, seemingly impassable, 
gulf which separates the mind of the West—exact, logical, and 
progressive— from that of the vague, stagnant, brooding Hindu. 
The more we know and understand of the ancient and popular tales 
which still form their all-sufficing intellectual food, the more broad and 
deep does this gulf appear, and the more hopeless the attempt to bridge 
it over from our side. The very size and length of their favourite 
poems are disheartening; the Odyssey and the Iliad together do not 
contain much more than 30,000 lines, whereas these two Indian poems 
contain 270,000, and everything else on the same gigantic scale; King 
Sagara has 60,000 sons, and there are at least twenty-one different hells 
for the wicked; time is counted by millions of years, and space by 
millions of miles. There is one singnlar resemblance between the Iliad 
and the Ramayana ; the subject of both is a war undertaken to recover 
the wife of one warrior carried off by a hero on the other side, but Sita 
and Ramaare both paragons of virtue, and the beautiful devotion of the 
former to her husband contrasts strongly with the character of the 
fickle Helen. These poems, in fact, bear witness to a state of society 
in many ways less barbarous than that described in the Homeric poems; 
there is more refinement and luxury, less cruelty, and in general a 
higher moral tone, and a deep religious meaning underlying the narrative. 
This is especially the case with the Ramayana, which Mr. Williams 
assigns to the fifth century B.c. The Maha-bharata is of later date, 
and “is rather a cyclopedia of Hindi mythology, legendary history, 
and philosophy, than a poem with a single subject. It is divided into 
eighteen books, nearly every one of which would form a large volume, 
and the whole is a vast thesaurus of national legends, said to have been 
collected and arranged by Vyasa (the Hindt Pisistratus, or supposed 
compiler of the Vedas and Puranas).’’ But in spite of their prolixity, 
childish exaggerations, and redundancy of metaphor, many and great 
beauties both of feeling and description are to be found in these volu- 
minous epics ; and some of the episodes, such as the “Story of Nala,” 
which has been so admirably translated by Dean Milman, evince true 
poetic sentiment, while in others the higher strains of religious adoration 
are finely and eloquently given. Of this the following address of the 
gods to Vishnu is an example :— 


“©O Thou, whom threefold might and splendour veil, 
Maker, Preserver, and Destroyer—hail ! 
Thy gaze surveys this world from clime to clime, 
Thyself immeasurable in space and time : 
To no corrupt desires, no passions prone: 
Unconquered Conqueror, Infinite Unknown : 
Though in one form Thou veilst Thy might divine, 
Still at Thy pleasure every form is Thine: 
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Pure crystals thus prismatic hues assume, 
As varying lights and varying tints illume « 

* Men think Thee absent—Thou art ever near: 
Pitying those sorrows which Thou ne’er canst fear : 
Unsordid penance Thou alone canst pay : 
Unshenaek-endieceaien~aih without decay :— 
Thou knowest all things :—who thy praise can state? 
Createdst all things, Thyself uncreate.”—p. 5. 


The long-expected correspondence of Goethe with the Grand Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar® has at length appeared. In one of the early letters of 
the series, Goethe writes from Rome, “ Burn my letters at once, in order 
that they may be seen by no one else; in this hope I can write all the 
more freely ;”’ and he elsewhere mentions having burnt the letters he 
received, from a strong dislike to the publication of matters only in- 
tended for the eye of friendship. These clearly expressed wishes on 
the part of their illustrious relative made the Goethe family unwilling 
to give his correspondence to the world ; but their natural and honour- 
able scruples have given way, for no better reason, that we can discover, 
than that, as Goethe had no¢ burnt all his friend’s letters, he may have 
changed his mind in his latter days. A correspondence more thoroughly 
unreserved and confidential, and yet containing so little which the most 
discreet literary executor would wish to conceal, it would be hard to 
find. It spreads over half a century, having continued without inter- 
ruption until within a few weeks of the Grand Duke’s death, and exhibits 
both prince and poet in the most amiable light; sharing each other’s 
pursuits, entering cordially into each other’s occupations, and each 
turning to his friend at all times and under all circumstances with the 
most complete confidence in his affection and sympathy. ‘There is no 
trace in these letters of the cold-blooded selfishness which characterized 
Goethe’s conduct in other relations ; outspoken and frank, he at the 
same time nevers forgets the tone of self-respecting deference due to the 
rank of his friend, although the friend constantly addresses him as “old 
fellow,” and writes with all the playful abandon of the closest friendship, 
now in an agony to know where to get bell-glasses for his plants, now 
eager for information on the sugar-producing qualities of different kinds 
of potatoes, and now enthusiastic about a new book for his library or a 
new shrub for his garden. ‘The letters are upon all subjects, but mostly 
upon those which were the great business of the Grand Duke’s life—his 
theatre and his manifold collections, numismatic, botanical, anatomical, 
and artistic. Not that the material interests of his people are by any 
means neglected ; there is a long State-paper-like document by Goethe 
on the expediency of curbing the liberty of the press ; nor are politics 
altogether overlooked, although it is evident that they both took a more 
lively interest in a model of the battle-field of Jena than in the battle 
itself or its issues. When the Grand Duke came to England with all the 
princes and potentates in 1814, he thus recorded his chief impressions 


6 **Briefwechsel des Grossherzogs Carl August von Sachsen-Weimar- Eisenach 
mit Goethe in den Jahren von 1775 bis 1828.” Weimar: Landes-Industrie-Comptoir. 
London : Nutt. 1863. 
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from that memorable visit, in a letter dated Aix-la-Chapelle, August 
6th, 1814:— 

“T have taken eight baths, and I hope that fifteen will sufficiently cleanse 
me. Some purification was very needful after swallowing so many English 
toasts and hurrahs. . . I have much to tell you in praise of the famous island. 
What one sees there surpasses all expectation, but life is not enjoyable unless 
one has been there for some time and can speak English readily. The climate 
is at once the most fruitful and the most disagreeable in the world. The cedar 
of Lebanon, the Portuguese laurel, and ¢he gou/, all thrive there in an astonishing 
way. The latter began to attack me in gdod earnest. One of the most sin- 

lar things I saw was in the British Museum—a fossil female skeleton in 

imestone of a close formation unknown to'us, white as chalk and fine-grained 
as sandstone, It comes from Guadaloupe. I have ordered a copy of it. The 
number and magnificence of the art-treasures in London and in private country 
houses surpasses all belief, but they take a great deal of finding out. England 
is truly the paradise of mechanical art. Some miles north of Birmingham Mr. 
Watt brought me to some mines of coal and ironstone, near to which were 
forges and foundries. Further on were 250 fire-engines, all covering a space 
of one square mile, and all belonging to ove manufactory. Many more such 
manufactories were near at hand, so that I am not overshooting the mark when 
I say that I saw a thousand chimneys all smoking at once. The sun was 
darkened for miles, and the whole district is covered with the black dust this 
smoke deposits.”—vol. ii. p. 51. 


Goethe’s letters from Rome are full of details about matters of art, 
but he complains (in 1787) of the dearness of articles, which only 
Russians and English, who think nothing of ten thousand seudi, can 
afford to buy ; nevertheless he has the happiness of describing a cast of 
Raphael’s skull, which he says he is bringing home with other evidences 
that he has been in Paradise. A great number of the letters in this 
collection are short scraps of no literary value whatever, sometimes 
containing only a “ How are you, old fellow ?” or the information that 
the writer has recovered from his cold. But they form, on the whole, 
a very interesting contribution to the letters of eminent persons, and 
set before us in vivid colours the earnest trifling and refined materialism 
of a phase of society strangely unlike our own. 

Two thick volumes on Christian names? contain much curious in- 
formation well put together. In her modest preface, the authoress 
says: “I have only had recourse to original authorities when their 
modern interpreters have failed me, secure that their conclusions are 
more trustworthy than my own could be with my limited know- 
ledge ;” her work therefore does not aspire to be more than a compilation, 
and as such it appears to be well and carefully done, and treats of a 
branch of etymological inquiry which has not hitherto received the 
attention due to its importance and to the light it throws on many 
questions of philology. The first volume contains the history of names 
of Hebrew, Persian, Greek, and Latin derivation : the second is devoted 
to those of Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic origin, and concludes with 
avery clear summary of the distinguishing features of modern European 





7 “ History of Christian Names.” By the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,” 
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nomenclature. Wherever Christianity spread, Scripture names and 
the names of saints soon took root; at the present day it is compul- 
sory in Russia that every child shall receive at baptism the name of 
some saint chosen from the orthodox calendar. The chances and acci- 
dents which have regulated the introduction and prevalence of certain 
Christian names to the exclusion of others, would in itself be an 
amusing subject of investigation. Thus the name of Joseph was 
scarcely used in Europe before 1621, when the Pope fixed a day for 
the festival of St. Joseph, the husband of the Virgin: forthwith we 
have Giuseppes, Beppos, and Josefas in abundance. A popular book 
has sometimes been the means of introducing new names, in proof of 
which there is still a village in Picardy where “exist living specimens 
of Oriane, Philoséne, Célamen, Arsinoe, Calvandre, all derived from 
vassals named by their enthusiastic seigneurs in honour of the heroines 
of Madlle. de Sendery’s ‘Artaban, ou le Grand Cyrus,’ and still inherited 
by their posterity long after the seigneurs and the heroines are alike 
forgotten.” The present century has produced and canonized a saint 
in every way as remarkable as the first Saint Veronica :— 

“Tn 1802 an inscription with the first and last letter destroyed was found 
in the catacombs which stood thus, /umena pax tecum fi. A Jesuit suggested 
that /% should be put at the beginning of the sentence instead of the end, and 
by this remarkable trick produced Filumena. “Thereupon a devout artizan, a 
priest, and a nun were all severally visited by visions of a virgin martyr, who 
told them the story of Diocletian’s love for her, of her refusal, and subsequent 
martyrdom ; and explained that, having once been called Lumena, she was 
baptized Filumena, which she explained as a daughter of light. Some human 
remains near the stone being dignified as relics of St. Filomena, she was pre- 
sented to Mugnano; and on the way not only worked many miracles on her 
adorers, but actually repaired her own skeleton, and made her hair grow. So 
many wonders are said to have been worked by this phantom saint, the mere 
produce of a blundered inscription, that a book printed at Paris in the year 
1847 calls her ‘La Thaumaturge du 19me Siécle,’ and she is by far the most 
fashionable patroness in the Romish Church. Filomena abounds in Rome, 
encouraged by the example of a little Filomena whose mosquito-net was every 
night removed by the saint who herself kept off the gnats. She is making her 
way in Spain; and it will not be the fault of the author of ‘La Thaumaturge’ 
if Philomene is not as common in France. The likeness to Philomela farther 
inspired Longfellow with the fancy of writing a poem on Florence Nightingale 
as St. Philomena, whence it is possible that the antiquaries of New Zealand, 
in the twenty-ninth century, will imagine St. Philomena or Philomela to be 
the heroine of the Crimean war.”’-—vol. i. p. 425. 

The writer has, for the most part, kept clear of the tempting snares 
which lead to fanciful and far-fetched derivations (why does she give 
“lion-fame” as the equivalent of “ Androcles” ?), and while she has 
thrown the results of her reading into a form sufficiently popular to 
be read with pleasure by those unversed in her special study, she has 
collected a mass of trustworthy, well-arranged information, which will 
give her book a substantial and lasting value to all who are engaged 
in philological researches. 

Complaints against droning preachers are as common as abuse of 
the street musicians, but among all the professors of elocution who 
have tried to lay down a system of rules by which the art of public 
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speaking may be learnt, we have never seen so much good sense and 
sound practical knowledge brought together on this subject as in the 
volume before us by the well-known Editor of the Law Limes. Mr. 
Cox is modest in his expectations; all that he ventures to hope from 
his lessons is to enable a man to speak so as to be heard without pain, 
and to read so as to be understood without difficulty,—achievements 
which, as he too truly observes, are as rare as they should be universal 
among educated men. ‘The advice given to the student in these pages 
is excellent because it is the result of long experience, but the gist of 
it is contained in a very few words :—‘“'Lhe first qualification of an 
Orator is to have something to say. The second is to sit down when 
he has said it.” How is this “something” to be got? “ ‘Two words 
convey the whole lesson—ead and think. What should you read? 
Everything. What think about? All subjects that present them- 
selves.’ “I can proffer to you no rules for learning to understand 
what you read.” “ I can give you no instructions for obtaining thought.” 
A well-stored mind, well-drilled faculties, and a cultivated taste are 
the qualifications without which the mere technicalities of delivery, 
manner, and style are in vain, although a sufficient attention to these 
is strenuously insisted on. ‘The remarks on reading are as admirable 
as the chapters devoted to oratory, and are of such universal applica- 
tion that we trust they will recommend this clever and instructive 
book to other than professional readers. Many of its precepts have 
yet to be learnt by some of our public speakers, according to Mr. 
Moon, who publishes a second “Defence”? in reply to the second 
“Plea” of the Dean of Canterbury, and fulminates with growing wrath 
against the Dean’s as distinguished from the Queen’s English, ‘The 
second part of the Dean’s “ Plea” appeared in the June Number of 
Good Words, and is chiefly devoted to answering the strictures of 
Mr. Moon on the first part, though, as it appears to us, with very 
indifferent success. Many of the questions at issue are not worth dis- 
cussion, and are of a nature to admit of no decisive conclusions: the 
Dean’s style of writing is awkward and slovenly, that of his antagonist 
remarkably terse and clear, and bearing witness to a sensitiveness of 
ear and taste which are glaringly deficient in his opponent. Dean 
Alford’s articles were originally lectures, and he has not avoided the 
common snare of lecturers, who, distrusting the inherent interest of 
their subject, become vulgar and jocose in their endeavour to be lively, 
and he has laid himself open to criticism as much for bad taste as for 
questionable syntax. Still Mr. Moon’s indignant rhetoric is almost 
too strong for his theme, and his castigation of the Dean’s mistakes 
more severe than they are worth, however great may be the temptation 
to handle a self-confident and careless antagonist in this fashion :— 


“You speak of my demolishing your character for accuracy. I do not know 
what character you have for accuracy ; but this I know, that whenever I see 


8 «‘The Art of Writing, Reading, and Speaking. In Letters to a Law Student.” 
By Edward W. Cox, Recorder of Falmouth. London: John Crockford. 1563. 

9 “A Second Defence of the Queen’s English.” By G. Washington Moon, 
F.R.S.L. London: Hatchard and Co, 1863. 
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a man sensitively jealous of any one point in his character in particular, I am 
not often wrong in taking that jealousy to be a sure indication of conscious 
weakness in that very point. Now, what are the facts of the case with regard 
to yourself? 1 have given severa! instances of your gross ézaccuracy. I take 
no notice of unimportant misquotations of my own sentences and of the Scrip- 
tures, though I could mention several of each in your second essay; but 
what are we to say to the following? It is, if intentional, which I cannot be- 
lieve, the boldest instance of misquotation of Scripture to suit a particular 
purpose that I ever met with; and yet by what strange chance it can have 
Lael that this singular misquotation is simply an error is quite incompre- 
hensible. Still, I am sure it mus¢ have been unintentional; but it is such an 
error, that to have fallen into it will, I hope, serve so to convince you that 
you, like other mortals, are liable to err, that the remembrance of it will be 
a powerful restraint on your indignation, if others should venture, as I have 
done, to call in question your accuracy. The singular instance of misquotation 
to which I refer is the following: Speaking of the adverb ‘on/y,’ and of its 
proper position in a sentence, you say ‘The adverb only, in many instances 
where strictly speaking it ought to follow its verb, and to limit the objects of 
the verb, is in good English placed before the verb. Let us take some exam- 
ples of this from the great storehouse of good English, our Authorized Version 
of the Bible. In Numbers xii. 2, we read, “ Hath the Lord on/y spoken by 
Moses ? hath He not spoken also by us?’ According to some of my corre- 
spondents, and to Mr. Moon’s pamphilet (p. 12), this ought to be, “ Hath the 
Lord spoken only by Moses?” I venture to prefer very much the words as 
they stand.’ Now, strange as it may appear after your assertion, it is never- 
theless a fact that the words, as you quote them, do zoé occur either in the 
Authorized Version, known as King James’s Bible of 161], or in our present 
version, or in aay other version that I have ever seen; and the words in which 
you say I and your other correspondents would have written them, do occur 
in every copy of the Scriptures to which I have referred! So you very much 
prefer the words as they stand, do you? Ha! ha! ha! So do . When next 
you write about the adverb ‘oxly,’ be sure you quote only the right passage of 
Scripture to suit your purpose; and on no account be guilty of perverting the 
sacred text; for these are not the days when the laity will accept without 
proof, where proof is possible, the statements of even the Dean of Canterbury.” 
—p. 37. 

Here is rather an ugly dilemma, Mr. Moon being unquestionably right. 
Will the Dean say of this pamphlet as he did of the first, that it 
reminds him of the old story of the attorney who endorsed the brief: 
—“ No case: abuse the plaintiff!” 

Three Essays! on the distinction between learning and science, on 
language as an instrument of thought, and on the nature of poetry, 
contain some ingenious remarks on certain questions of mental science, 
on the difference between speculative and practical knowledge, and on 
the inadequacy of language to interpret ideas. The author indulges 
in long digressions, scattering suggestions rather than establishing 
principles, and leaving the reader with a sense of disappointment and 
unsatisfied expectation. ‘The last essay consists in great measure of 
quotations, and of the definitions of poetry which have been given by 
other writers. ‘Che author adds one more to the number, which is a 


fair example of his grave and colourless style :— 





10 “Three Essays: I, Learning and Science; II, Science and Language ; III. 
Language and Poetry.” London; Smith and Elder, 1863. 
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“To sum up our conclusions then:—Poetry may be, and often is, taken 
to mean merely metrical composition; but this is not the sense in which the 
word is employed when we speak of a passage, often of prose, as being full of 

oetry. Poetry, again, is in another sense that sort of composition, generally 
m verse, which is calculated to call forth the contemplative emotions ; its object 
being simply to please by producing the emotion, or sometimes to prepare by 
such feelings for the. reception of more active emotions. Amongst such of 
these compositions as are directed merely to the quieter feelings, there are 
some which we consider pre-eminently poetical; and these we find agree in 
calling forth a peculiar emotion: an emotion which is not exclusively called 
forth by such compositions, but which, when called forth otherwise, we recog- 
nise as the same that is called forth by such compositions. It is the emotion 
of poetry.”—p. 181. 

What the emotion of poetry is, our author does not attempt to 
define ; but the impression left by his essay is that it tells us no more 
than we had learnt long ago from Ebenezer LElliot,—Poetry is 
impassioned truth. 


A pretty little volume of poetical prose, by Alexander Smith,! has 
the great merit of being written in very pure English, and in a style 
of unaffected and graceful simplicity, in which we can find no trace of 
the violent mannerism which has marked his poetical works. “ Dream- 
thorp”’ is the first of twelve essays on subjects which have been so 
often handled, and about'which so little that is new can be said, that it 
is high praise to say that Mr. Smith is neither trite, nor commonplace, 
nor dull; his descriptions of pastoral tranquillity and rural life are as 
musically soothing as a lullaby, and his remarks on men and books be- 
token a fine and delicate perception. According to his canon, the 
essayist must possess “a quick ear and eye, an ability to discern the 
infinite suggestiveness of common things, a brooding and meditative 
spirit ;” and “ Dreamthorp”’ could not have been written by any one 
in whom these special qualifications were not in a considerable degree 
united. A conspicuous example of the absence of each and all of them 
is before us, in a deplorable volume bearing the alliterative title of 
“ Life, Law, and Literature,” and treating of matters sacred and pro- 
fane, lofty and trivial, social, political, and literary, in a style of grating, 
self-satisfied presumption seldom equalled even in these days of crude 
authorship. There is one use, however, to which this irritating book 
may be usefully applied. ‘The opening sentence of the Essays is gene- 
rally of the uncontrovertible kind employed in copybooks ; thus :— 
“ Reading is excellent for mental culture, but it must be with measure.” 
“Punning as a habit is a nuisance to others and a mischief to the 
punster.”’ “ Moralists of all ages have lamented the liability of our race 
to error.” ‘The lyrical parts of Horace can never be properly trans- 
lated.” We confidently recommend these valuable truths to the atten- 
tion of writing masters, while the inexperienced penny-a-liner, perplexed 
as to the opening sentence of his paragraph, may take a hint trom this 





11 “¢Dreamthorp. A book of Essays written in the country.” By Alexander 
Smit’s. London: Strahan and Co. 1863. 

12 « Life, Law, and Literature ; Essays on various subjects.” By William G. 
T. Barter, Esq., Barrister-at-law. London: Bell and Daldy. 1863. - 
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elegant and original mode of beginning an essay :—“ Bile getting the 
better of me, I resolved on an appeal to the sea.” It is sad to reflect 
that the writer of this book has translated the Iliad, and written an 
original poem in six books. 

The authoress of “ Mademoiselle Mori” has produced a second 
work,!* which more than justifies the expectations raised by that clever 
but incomplete story. ‘“ Denise” is a delightful book to read, but a 
most difficult one to analyze; we are conscious of great enjoyment as 
we peruse it, but it is hardly possible to reduce to rigid words the 
sense of charm and fascination that it inspires. The scene is laid on 
the southern coast of France, and the plot unfolds itself in one of those 
little towns, perched upon limestone crags and surrounded by pale tea- 
green olives, whose dirt and squalor we forget and forgive for the sake 
of the sun and the blue Mediterranean. The family of the old Pro- 
venc¢al lords of Farnoux, with the tragic memories of their persecuted 
Huguenot creed and their pride of race and blood, play the important 
part due to their consequence as De Farnoux, inhabiting the ruinous 
old chateau, which is nearly all that exile and confiscation have left of 
their ancient inheritance. Denise La Marchand, the heroine, is the 
daughter of a De Farnoux who had committed the unpardonable crime 
of escaping from a miserable home by marrying her brother’s secre- 
tary ; and before the story ends Denise exchanges her plebeian name 
for the family title by becoming the wife of her cousin Gaston. It is 
not, however, in the story, nor in the characters—admirable as they are 
—nor yet in the vivid descriptions, that the peculiar and subtle excel- 
lence of “ Denise”’ lies ; it is in a certain indefinable atmosphere of 
harmony and repose which pervades it, a kind of mellow transparency 
which glorifies like the auriole round a saint’s head, and gives to com- 
mon things and to ordinary people an ideal significance and beauty. 
Whether we listen to the lively gossip of a Farnoux whist party, or 
enjoy the gay merrymaking of a féte day, or watch the grotesque figure 
of old Madlle. La Marchand, with a duster on her head, drawing a plani- 
sphere and talking of Gérard’s studio, we never lose the consciousness 
that we are viewing them all through the beautifying medium of a rich 
but disciplined imagination. ‘The character of the aunt, Madlle. La 
Marchand, with its queer angularities and noble self-forgetfulness, is as 
well conceived as it is throughout well sustained; we are not simply 
told that she is an artist, a genius, a rebel against conventional bon- 
dage, we feel it and know it in everything she says and does. When 
her heart’s desire has been fulfilled in the marriage of her niece, 
she retires to her little property in Normandy, and soliloquizes as follows 
as she sits looking over the sea, preparing to paint a picture that has 
long haunted her thoughts :— 

“«*There are not many people that I respect ; and I always think they stand 
upright, because they have not yet got into a slippery place ; but I do believe 
in Denise. I should mightily like to see her again, and have a tilt with her 
husband; but young married people should be left alone to learn each other. 





13 «* Denise.” By the Author of *¢ Mademoiselle Mori.” London: Bell and 
Daldy. 1863. 
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Poor creatures! it’s often sad rubbish that they have to learn. The child was 
always asking me to come, in her first letters; but lately she has said nothing 
about it, and there’s a tone 1 don’t make out.’? Madlle. Le Marchand took a 
letter from her pocket, and read it through. ‘I don’t like it, I can’t make it 
out. Her letters used to be full of her pressoirs and davoirs, and all the different 
kinds of olives, and what sort of grape did best on their ground, and so on. 
And Gaston’s book, that which she expected to be a chef-d’wuvre, and his cor- 
respondence about it with this man and that in Paris, and Berne, and Berlin, 
po I don’t know where. Then she must needs go off to nurse that poor Lucile 
Gautier—Ah! pretty creature! I little thought when I was so huffed with 
you, at Chateau Farnoux, for patronizing Denise, that she would smooth your 
deathbed within a year. [ wonder whether those blue eyes of yours ever knew 
tears! They looked as if such things were altogether strangers to them!’ And, 
perhaps without knowing it, she hummed an old song of a neighbouring dis- 
trict :-— 
“ «Tia beauté a quoi sert elle, 
Légérement, belle hirondelle, 
Légérement ! 
Elle sert 4 porter en biére, 
Légérement, blanche bergére, 
Légérement,.’ 

“And then she has had Madlle. De Farnoux on her hands ill—Very sad, I dare 
say ; but still I can’t understand the tone of this letter. ‘I think I did not know 
how happy I was with you at Farnoux ; it was like dwelling by the waters of 
Siloam, that go softly.” People never begin to be grateful for past happiness 
while they are well contented with the present. And then again: Ah! there 
are those little vagabonds coming here; they see me. I can see you grinning, 
you young rogues! I wonder if I should be a happier woman if I had one of 
them for my own! Bah! if a niece is so much anxiety, what would a son be! 
Besides, he would grow up, and I should lose the child-face that was all mine. 
It’s only the dead faces that keep the child-look ; and after all, when we meet 
them again, who knows how even they will be changed! Come, this wont do! 
I’m getting sentimental. What’s that you are saying, you little polisson, there P 
Planning to go down to the gréves and catch crabs? Oh, you little reprobate, 
Tll report you to your schoolmaster, and ask him to give you a pensum.’ 
‘Then you shall have nothing of what we should have caught!’ laughed the 
boys. ‘Much obliged. I see you are caricaturing me on that blank leaf ; you, 
sir! Two can play at that. Look here’—and her pencil was in her hand di- 
rectly. ‘Give me the book—there—that’s your likeness !’—and she threw 
back so great a resemblance to the lad, only that the head was set on the body 
of a cray fish, that all the boys burst into a shout of delight. ‘ Listen to me,’ 
said she, with unmoved gravity, ‘ especially you, M.l’Ecrevisse. Do you know 
that on the 2nd of November, every year, there rises from the sands——’ ‘A 
for!’ ‘Ay, a great white fog; but you don’t know of what it is composed, 
hein? Of all the souls of all the people who ever were exsad/és, and there are 
so many, so many, that all the gréve is covered as far as Mont St. Michel. 
And there you would find the spirits of a great many little boys who went on 
half-holidays to fish without leave.’ She departed with a solemn gesture, but 
turned before she left the gardens to look back at the laughing boys, and ob- 
served to herself, ‘ Now I know that if 1 had a son he would be the very first 
to f° crab-catching, and 1 should be in constant terror about his precious life ; 
and yet I never can see a pack of rosy children without a pain at my heart. 
Empty things ought to feel light ; but it’s not thus with hearts, 1 find. Well, if 
T had had a child of my own it would have been grown up by this time, and I 
should have been a grandmother. Anyhow, I’ve escaped that dispensation. 


Grandmothers are always simpletons; I’ve lived too long to give in to such , 
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nonsense. There’s no denying, however, that a grandchild is the natural con- 
solation of old age. Perhaps Denise may have a child—bah! I’m fancying 
her my daughter now! It’s decreed that I shall only know life’s best feelings 
in a second-hand sort of way. I don’t suppose I fons feel for her as amother 
would.’ ”—vol. ii. p. 185. 


But this is not a book to be judged of by any number of extracts ; 
it must be studied as a whole, for it is a finished picture, well composed, 
’ delicately shaded, full of expression, and warmed by the bright colouring 
and golden sunlight of the South. 

In “ Austin Elliot,” we have a fresh group of those high-minded, 
hot-headed young men, and thorough-bred all-aecomplished dogs which 
Mr. Henry Kingsley draws with so much spirit and hearty good will. 
The story is a very good one of the muscular school, and is told in the 
bold, imperative Kingsley manner. The hero goes through the usual 
routine of the fine young English gentleman; falls in love at first 
sight, goes to Bangor with a reading party, and takes a respectable 
second, to the delight and astonishment of his admiring father. But 
his career is suddenly and frightfully checked. He finds himself com- 
pelled to act as second in a quarrel which should have been his own, 
and, refusing to fly, is sentenced to a year’s imprisonment at Milbank; 
but he is released at the end of three months in consequence of his 
gallant conduct in a prison riot, and lives to become the owner and 
saviour of the Isle of Ronaldsay, and to marry the most amiable of 
women and the most single-minded of heiresses. Mr. Henry Kingsley 
possesses a little of his brother’s gift of sermonizing, and indulges it 
on occasion, but not obtrusively; he has the better gift also of con- 
veying vivid impressions in few words, and of keeping up the spirit 
and interest of his tale to the end. 

It is to be regretted that the same praise cannot be awarded to a 
story in one volume,!® which begins so well and indicates so much 
power, that it is disappointing to find its hold upon the attention 
slackening as the tragedy of the plot deepens. Nothing can be better 
of its kind than the first portion of “Twice Lost.” It describes the 
victory of honesty and gentleness over a wild passionate nature which 
has been driven nearly to madness by a system of coercion and deceit, 
and which gradually surrenders to the irresistible force of kindness 
and sincerity. But the authoress has encumbered herself with a ma- 
chinery too complex for her management and too large for her stage, 
and there is consequently an air of confusion and hurry which spoils 
the effect. Diabolical plots and startling improbabilities we expect, 
and indeed reckon upon, in story-books, but there may be too much of 
them ; and with all our admiration for Marco Rossetti and his wonder- 
ful talents, we must question the ability of a flashing-eyed Sicilian 
hero to take the situation of gamekeeper to a shrewd English sports- 
man, and to be out all day with his master without exciting any 





14 “ Austin Elliot.” By Henry Kingsley. London and Cambridge : Macmillan 
and Co. 1863. 

15 «Twice Lost.” A Novel. By the Author of ‘‘Queen Isabel,” ‘‘ Nina,” &c. 
London: Virtue Brothers and Co. 1863. 
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suspicion of his being a foreigner or a gentleman. This, however, we 
are required to believe, though the rustic Welsh people among whom 
the scene is laid knew better. The young lady who has been brought 
to a remote village in Wales to be tamed and broken in, disappears ; so 
also does Colonel Seyton’s new gamekeeper ; and the only inhabitant 
that can speak English thus expresses the popular view of the case :— 

“It’s a pity for Miss Maude, too,’ she continued, after a pause, ‘and I’d 
never have told upon her if I'd felt sure that Jervis was trustworthy. But 
I never know’d a first-rate shot in my life as made a first-rate husband. They 
get so used to overreaching and triumphing—and poor triumph it is, too, cir- 
cumventing the dumb things that might be a lesson to ’em, for they never 
goes beyond the duties they was born to. Wife and child have but a shabby 
chance with a fellow that’s used to shortening happy, helpless lives for fun, 
and taking as much pains about it as might have made him Lord Chancellor if 
he’d gone in an honest direction.’ 1 was surprised at her evident knowledge 
of ‘Jervis’ as Maude’s lover, and could not help asking her how she had 
found it out. Ske could not help laughing at the simplicity of the question. 
‘Ladies is the most innocent things in creation!’ cried she. ‘They shuts 
their eyes and feels sure nobody else sees’em. Why, there isu’t a child in the 
village but knows it better than his catechiz! My little James—near upon 
ten years old—he come home from school a fortnight since, and ‘ Mother,’ 
says he, ‘there’s Jervis gone down to Miss Langley’s again.’ I gave hima 
clout on the cheek out of mere formality, for I never could understand myself 
why scandal should be thought so sacred that it’s only allowed to be used by 
them as is well stricken in years. But [ couldn't but laugh to think how weil 
he know'd. And you be sure of this, Miss, there isn’t a servant in the house 
but knows a deal more than ever happened.’ ‘I wish,’ said I, ‘there was one 
to be found who knew the only thing 1 care to discover, and that is, what has 
become of Miss Langley . . . I may ask, you to speak a good word for her 
and try to check any ill-natured talk you may hear.’ ‘ Bless your heart, Miss ? 
she replied, ‘all the ill-nature goes the opposite way. It’s for you and for 
Miss Langley’s father the good word should be spoken. ‘The working classes 
always takes kindly to a pair of lovers, and it’s a real glory to’em to think 
they’re hardly dealt by. I'd take a pretty wager, now, that every man, woman, 
and child in Clytha that’s talking the matter over at this moment, thinks of 
you and Mr. Langley as if you was a couple of Cxsar Barjees keeping the 
poor young thing shut up ina regular Blue Beard’s temple of your own, and 
grinding your teeth over her for scorn, whcuever her back’s turned.’”—p, 174. 

The caustic humour and strong common sense which mark the 
sketches of character in this book, betray a keenness of observation and 
aptitude for producing a telling likeness with a few strokes which 
needs only a wider cultivation to secure a more complete success than 
has been attained in “ ‘Twice Lost.” 

Lest any unsuspicious reader, attracted by the name of Edmond 
About, should flatter himself that he will find a wholesome and 
entertaining story in “ Madelon,”!® we warn him of his error. M. 
About has been busily occupied in studying the nature and habits 
of eels, and it would seem to have imparted a taste for groping in 
the mire both materially and morally. ‘ Madelon” is a “ créature 
4 la mode,” and her story is told with little reserve, and in a 





16 «*Madelon.” Par Edmond About. Paris: Hachette. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1863. 
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tone of cheerful satisfaction as painful as it is revolting, Why an 
author capable of so much better things should choose such a heroine, 
is a question involving many others, to which the answer may yet 
remain to be read in some future and terrible page of French history. 
It is something more than an unsoundness of taste which secures not 
only toleration but popularity to these perpetual attempts to invest 
with a kind of romantic interest “cet éternel produit de la corruption 
frangaise, que Paris ne manque pas d’envoyer par chargements complets 
aux expositions universelles, parcequ’il n’y a jamais rien fabriqué de 
plus joli, de plus curieux, de plus inimitable, ni de plus cher.” And “la 
corruption frangaise” has no more ominous symptom than a book like 
this, in which the unutterable degradation of systematic vice is treated 
with the same gay vivacity and easy good humour as the surface oddi- 
ties and harmless eccentricities of a provincial town aristocracy. 
English novel-writers do not often offend in this direction, but 
“J. ‘Il.’ has made some progress towards it. If the title “ For- 
bidden Fruit’? be intended to whet a pernicious curiosity and to 
suggest something not altogether proper and just a little immoral, it 
has been well chosen, and those who take the trouble to read this un- 
pleasant story will find their reward in a badly-drawn and coarsely- 
coloured picture of folly and passion seasoned with vapid reflections, 
and lamentations over the consequences’ of what it indulgently calls. 
“misplaced affection.” We are introduced to two heroines equally 
lovely, charming, and well dressed. One of them, Maud Hazeldean, 
hearing a false report that her lover is married, forthwith without 
delay bestows her hand on a cross, disagreeable old baronet whom she 
detests. ‘The lover comes home and at once renews his vows, receiv- 
ing such response as “ Oh, Guy! you do love me! what have I done 
that you should leave me! Ah, stay!” Fortunately for this discreet 
matron her husband dies suddenly in a fit of apoplexy, and everything 
goes right; Guy has only one request to make—that she will not 
wear her widow’s cap in his presence; she immediately takes it off, 
and, of course, all her “ pretty hair” tumbles “in shining waves down 
her shoulders,” and a moving scene follows. Here the author fears 
he may have gone a little too far, and thinks it needful to apostro- 
phize the “rigid moralist,” and implore him not to be too severe “on 
reading of a widow of less than a year listening to the words of love !” 
He is all admiration of the lady who had been listening to them at 
every convenient opportunity when her husband was not by, but 
though her disloyalty to him while living is mentioned as almost a 
virtue, it is thought necessary to apologize for her because she is not 
quite hypocrite enough to pretend to mourn for him when dead. It 
is aserious fault in a charming woman if she cannot feign a lie for one 
twelvemonth, but it is rather meritorious to hate a dull but honest 
man who talks about turnips. The other captivating creature, Lady 
Helen, has also married an elderly man because he asked her, and has 
also given her heart to a certain George Paget, a high-souled gifted 
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being, the history of whose liaison with a notorious French actress is 
parenthetically detailed at great length. The impetuous Lady Helen 
conceives the wish to make George Paget into a religious man, and 
eagerly sets about educating him; but soon, in spite of her exalted virtues 
and her “ bearing, so innocent, and so pre-eminently truthful, such a 
contrast to the weary, worn-out women of society,” she appears 
“throwing herself into the arms” of her pupil, and the revengeful 
actress gets hold of her letters, which are sent to the husband and open 
his eyes. But he does not die of apoplexy ; and to avoid unpleasant 
consequences, Lady Helen expires and the story ends. A more 
worthless novel we have seldom read. 

“ Chesterford,’’!8 and “ Adrian L’Estrange,”!9 are stories of love and 
courtship, the one in high the other in low life. The former we think 
is the best—at any rate, it is the shortest ; it is written in more elegant 
English, and is a better constructed story than “ Chesterford,”’ which 
contains a good deal of flirting, a faithful chronicle of the sayings and 
doings of a country village, and a streak of drollery which relieves the 
monotony of such commonplace materials. 

A smart thin quarto with “'The Lord’s Prayer” elaborately 
printed in gilt letters on its bright red cover, is one of the many in- 
genious devices which the desire to do honour to the Princess of Wales, 
and at the same time to make capital of her name, have produced. 
The etchings are somewhat feeble and lacking in expression, though 
graceful in outline and carefully executed. But were their merits of 
a much higher order, they would fail to commend themselves to the 
“profoundly and eminently Christian” public, either as an appeal to 
its devotional sentiments or as a gratification of its taste, now that the 
time is a little gone by when a dedication to the Princess Alexandra 
was in itself sufficient to attract customers. No one desires to have a 
smart devotional book for his private use, nor for the decoration of our 
tables should we choose the Illustrated Lord’s Prayer. 

A third edition of Mr. Lodge’s translation of “ The Bride of Mes- 
sina’! js prefaced by some interesting critical remarks, and by the 
Essay on the Tragic Chorus in which Schiller vindicated its use on 
the modern stage. There are a few translations of short pieces by 
different hands at the end of the volume. 





18 “Chesterford ; and some of its People.” By the Author of ‘‘A Bad Be- 
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